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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 

The  Quarterly  starts  its  eighth  year  with  the  world  at  war,  and  our 
own  country  in  the  forefront  of  action.  This  war  we  are  now  fight- 
ing was  truthfully  predicted  by  a Los  Angeles  man  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago,  so  no  more  timely  article  could  be  published  by 
us  than  Marshall  Stimson’s  fine  contribution  on  General  Homer  Lea, 
appearing  in  this  issue.  In  this  historical  sketch  Mr.  Stimson  pays 
tribute  to  a boyhood  friend,  and  gives  us  an  intimate  picture  of  a char- 
acter that  has  become  known  the  world  over  as  a strategist  and  a 
prophet. 

We  are  again  fortunate  to  have  another  excellent  historical  article 
on  early  advertisement  of  the  charm  of  California  from  the  pen  of 
Glenn  S.  Dumke  of  the  University  of  California,  whose  paper  on  the 
history  of  transportation  in  Southern  California  recently  appeared  in 
The  Quarterly.  Mr.  Dumke  presents  a most  interesting  phase  of  the 
development  of  the  state. 


Our  director  W.  W.  Robinson,  follows  Mr.  Dumke’s  article  with  a 
paper  on  the  Boom  of  the  Nineteen  Twenties,  that  is  well  within  the 
memory  of  all  of  us,  and  is  highly  entertaining,  recording  matters 
that  might  easily  be  forgotten  if  left  unsaid.  The  Boom  of  the  Nineteen 
Twenties  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  late  Eighties,  and  the  depression 
that  followed  equally  as  devastating. 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Quarterly  the  Society  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  an  extremely  rare  document — The  Log  of  the  U.  S.  Frigate 
Savannah,  presented  to  us  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Cowles. 
This  line  old  folio  in  the  handwriting  of  Midshipman  Robert  Duvall, 
gives  a day-by-day  account  of  the  naval  and  military  activities  on  the 
coast  during  the  American  Conquest.  It  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
source  books  of  California  history.  The  book  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Society  forty-two  years  ago,  but  has  just  reached  us  this  year.  A detailed 
description  of  the  old  Log  will  be  given  in  an  early  issue  of  our 
publication. 


}.  Gregg  Layne,  Editor 


GENERAL  HOMER  LEA,  CHINESE  ARMY 


A Los  Angeles  Jeremiah 
Homer  Lea:  Military  Genius  and  Prophet 


by  MARSHALL  STIMSON 


Los  angeles  now  has  the  honor  of  having  one  of  its  former 
citizens,  the  late  Homer  Lea,  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  figures  in 
world  affairs. 

At  the  present  time  Homer  Lea’s  two  books  Valor  of  Ignorance 
written  in  1909,  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  war  and  his  predicted 
contest  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  The  Day  of  the 
Saxon  written  in  1912,  dealing  with  the  British  Empire  and,  in  his 
opinion  its  inevitable  conflict  with  Germany,  are  attracting  wide  atten- 
tion. Lea’s  works  are  startling  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  developments 
of  the  present  war.  As  historical  and  philosophical  treatises  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  they  are  profoundly  disturbing.  As  the  exposi- 
tions of  military  strategy,  they  were  iconoclastic.  Events,  however, 
have  proved  that  the  ideas  which  he  advanced  are  now  basic  prin- 
ciples of  modern  warfare. 

Lea  was  a mystic  character.  Moving  thru  the  Orient  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  when  events  of  dynamic  importance  were  taking 
place,  later  visiting  Europe  to  study  the  military  situation,  spending 
a period  in  England  gaining  the  confidence  of  two  of  England’s  great- 
est men,  Lord  Roberts  and  Kitchener,  moving  up  and  down  the  entire 
western  coast  line  of  the  United  States,  making  a most  minute  study 
of  its  characteristics  from  a military  standpoint,  he  sensed  the  great 
conflict  that  now  convulses  the  world. 

He  not  only  displayed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  history  but  dem- 
onstrated an  ability  to  understand  the  portent  of  events  that  reached 
the  heights  of  prophesy.  In  fact,  as  you  read  his  words  of  burning 
scorn  for  the  illusions  and  vanities  of  the  nations  as  they  come  and  go, 
his  thundering  denunciations  of  the  evils  of  luxury,  vice  and  commer- 
cialism, the  tearing  to  pieces  of  the  illusions  of  isolationism,  ocean 
defense,  fixed  fortifications  and  popular  uprisings  to  rebel  invasion, 
one  almost  believes  that  one  of  the  towering  full-bearded  ancient 
prophets  has  arisen.  Yet,  the  writer  of  these  great  books  was  a tiny, 
frail  hunchback  whom  nature  had  apparently  attempted  to  bar  from 
participating  in  the  activities  of  ordinary  men.  By  the  sheer  strength 
of  his  personality  he  forced  his  way  into  the  current  of  great  events 
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which  marked  the  beginning  of  vast  changes  thruout  the  entire  world. 

The  flyleaf  of  my  copy  of  the  book  entitled  The  Valor  of  Ignorance 
by  Homer  Lea  bears  this  inscription  signed  by  him:  “To  Marshall 
Stimson,  my  companion  from  boyhood”  with  the  date  of  November 
6,  1910. 

From  my  first  acquaintance  with  Lea  I found  him  a fascinating  per- 
sonality. We  were  members  of  the  same  class  of  the  Los  Angeles  High 
school,  class  of  1896.  At  that  time  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  making 
his  appearance  on  the  scene  of  public  activity.  He  organized  and  spon- 
sored an  organization  known  as  the  Lyceum  League  of  America.  It 
maintained  Lyceums  in  the  various  high  schools  thruout  the  country. 
Its  purpose  was  to  inculcate  a study  of  parliamentary  law,  political 
conditions,  administration  of  civic  affairs  and  to  stimulate  in  young 
men  the  desire  for  public  service.  This  League  had  a southern  Cali- 
fornia organization  which  held  conventions  in  various  cities.  Lea 
always  attended  as  one  of  the  delegates.  He  was  president  of  the  local 
Lyceum  and  one  of  its  most  effective  orators.  His  dramatic  way  of 
speaking,  his  piercing  eyes,  the  intonation  of  his  voice,  and  his  charac- 
teristic gesture  of  raising  his  hand  with  his  long  forefinger  extended, 
brought  home  the  point  generated  by  his  keen  mind.  He  was  a great 
reader  and  a student  of  history.  His  special  interest  was  military  his- 
tory. In  his  backyard  he  laid  out  replicas  of  the  great  battles  and 
campaigns  of  the  world,  built  mountains  and  streams  and  bridges  and 
fortifications  in  miniature  and  plotted  and  carried  out  the  battles  of 
Caesar,  Napoleon  and  General  Lee  of  whom  he  was  a great  admirer. 
Chinatown  was  not  far  from  the  high  school  and  in  those  days  it  was 
a very  picturesque  and  alluring  field  of  exploration  by  young  fellows 
of  our  age.  Lea  was  evidently  viewed  with  a feeling  of  almost  rever- 
ence by  the  Chinese  because  of  his  deformity  and  we  were  able  to 
penetrate  into  the  most  remote  places  in  the  Chinese  quarter  and  had 
a full  picture  of  the  life  that  went  on  there.  We  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a very  interesting  well  educated  Chinese  named  Luie  Suey. 
He  had  traveled  all  over  the  world  and  spoke  English  as  well  as  any 
of  us.  His  tales  of  life  in  the  Orient  and  especially  China  appealed  to 
our  sense  of  adventure  and  we  both  decided  that  we  would  go  there. 
Luie  Suey  was  assassinated  by  members  of  one  of  the  Chinese  tongs. 
That  brought  on  a war  and  later  the  one  responsible  for  his  assassina- 
tion was  also  killed.  We  attended  all  of  the  various  trials  that  took 
place  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  County  and  acquired  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  Chinese  mind.  As 
prominent  Chinese  lived  in  more  or  less  danger  they  had  a technique 
of  giving  out  the  information  that  they  were  going  somewhere  when 
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as  a matter  of  fact  they  had  just  been  to  the  place;  or,  giving  out  the 
information  that  they  had  been  there  when  they  were  about  to  go 
there.  I found  that  Lea  adopted  those  tactics  in  later  life  which 
accounts  for  some  of  the  apparent  contradictions  in  the  records  which 
various  persons  give  of  his  appearances  in  connection  with  certain 
events. 

One  very  dramatic  incident  took  place  during  our  senior  year  in 
High  School.  I was  a candidate  for  a position  which  is  tantamount  to 
the  head  of  the  school,  that  is,  president  of  the  Star  and  Crescent 
Society.  Lea  was  my  campaign  manager  and  after  a ballot  in  which 
I led,  the  second  ballot  was  taken  by  which  I was  apparently  beaten 
by  a vote.  Before  the  result  could  be  announced  Lea  had  taken  the 
platform  and  in  his  most  dramatic  manner  had  charged  that  the  vote 
of  a certain  young  lady  had  been  changed  and  asked  the  presiding 
officer  to  question  her  as  to  how  she  had  voted.  Upon  her  reply  that 
she  had  intended  to  vote  for  me  and  had  so  marked  her  ballot  and 
that  she  had  seen  one  of  the  tellers  mark  something  on  it,  the  entire 
vote  was  declared  void  and  later  I was  elected.  I give  this  illustration 
to  show  Lea’s  alertness  and  ability  to  grasp  and  handle  a situation. 

In  spite  of  his  physical  difficulty  he  was  fond  of  tramping  and 
hunting.  He  never  permitted  anyone  to  refer  to  his  trouble,  would 
carry  his  gun  and  perform  all  of  the  duties  around  the  camp  that  any- 
one else  did.  One  very  cold  night  when  we  were  camping  in  an 
exposed  position  and  could  not  keep  warm  in  our  blankets,  he  made 
a sleeping  bag  out  of  old  sacks,  put  a hot  rock  at  his  feet,  and  slept 
comfortably  all  night.  On  leaving  High  School  Lea  attended  Occi- 
dental College,  studying  history  and  later,  while  at  Stanford  Univer- 
sity he  became  friendly  with  a group  of  Chinese  who  were  interested 
in  attempting  the  restoration  to  the  throne  of  the  Chinese  Emperor. 
He  organized  at  Stanford  a local  group  to  affiliate  with  Po  Wong 
Wui  a society  to  restore  the  Chinese  Emperor.  In  that  group  were 
several  adventurous  spirits  of  Los  Angeles  heritage.  Among  others 
were  present  Justice  Walton  J.  Wood  of  the  District  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  late  Bill  Treager,  ex-Sherifif  of  Los  Angeles  County,  and  others. 
Justice  Wood  went  to  the  Philippines  and  was  in  Manila  for  a period, 
met  there  Chinese  who  were  well  acquainted  with  Lea  and  on  invita- 
tion went  to  Hong  Kong,  thence  to  Canton  where  he  was  given  a 
banquet  by  leading  Chinese  connected  with  the  restoration  movement. 
According  to  Justice  Wood,  Lea  was  held  in  the  very  highest  esteem 
by  all  of  the  Chinese  who  were  members  of  his  reform  party.  I found 
Lea  again  in  California  when  I returned  home  during  one  of  my 
vacations.  At  that  time  he  was  drilling  a group  of  young  Chinese  to 
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become  officers  in  the  Chinese  army.  Lea  formed  and  incorporated  a 
military  college  called  Western  Military  College  and  these  young 
Chinese  were  students.  They  took  part  as  a military  body  in  one  of 
the  Tournament  of  Roses  Parades  and  created  quite  a sensation  be- 
side being  noticed  for  their  fine  military  appearance.  Lea  was  in 
command  of  a division  of  the  Chinese  Reform  Army  and  saw  some 
fighting  in  China.  He  just  escaped  being  captured  when  one  of  the 
supposedly  loyal  leaders  betrayed  a group  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Empress  Dowager.  The  Chinese  Emperor,  on  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  had  very  progressive  ideas  and  intended  to  put  into  effect  cer- 
tain reforms  which  were  distasteful  to  the  Manchu  group.  They 
rallied  around  the  Empress  Dowager  who  had  been  a former  con- 
cubine of  the  Emperor’s  father.  She  was  not  the  Emperor’s  mother, 
but  a hardheaded,  ruthless  little  woman  who  headed  the  cause  of  the 
reactionary  party  and  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  Emperor,  placed  a 
price  upon  the  head  of  the  Chinese  Premier,  Kong  Yu  Wei  a liberal, 
Leung  Cheu,  the  Treasurer,  and  Homer  Lea.  They  all  escaped.  Homer 
Lea  went  to  Japan  with  Sun  Yat  Sen.  Lea  told  me  that  Japan  was 
secretly,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  reformers 
and  Russia,  supposedly,  to  that  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  her 
supporters. 

While  in  Japan  Lea  had  apparently  abundant  opportunity  to  study 
Japanese  methods.  He  was  apparently  friendly  with  many  of  those  in 
power.  I have  seen  letters  written  to  him  by  Marquis  Ito.  Lea  re- 
turned from  Japan  and  for  a period  again  lived  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
saw  him  here  and  he  introduced  me  to  the  former  Premier,  Kong  Yu 
Wei.  I attended  a banquet  of  friends  of  the  reform  movement  at  the 
Chinese  Restaurant  on  Alameda  Street  and  have  been  told  later  that 
Sun  Yat  Sen  was  present  altho  under  an  assumed  name.  Lea’s  boy- 
hood friends  included  the  well-known  lawyers,  Roger  S.  Page,  Edw. 
G.  Kuster,  now  living  in  Carmel,  Justice  John  M.  York,  Marco  New- 
mark  and  Harry  Carr  whose  column  “The  Lancer”  was  a feature  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Lea  spent  much  time  in  travel  and  study  of 
the  military  tactics  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Prior  to  writing  the 
Valor  of  Ignorance,  published  in  1909,  he  made  a personal  study  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Coastal  area  of  the  United  States.  He  discussed  with 
General  Adna  R.  Chaffee,  one-time  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States 
Army,  the  military  problems  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  General  Chaffee 
was  greatly  impressed  with  his  ideas  and  acted  as  umpire  in  a war 
game  with  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  in  which  Lea,  represent- 
ing Japanese  forces,  was  able  theoretically  to  successfully  take  over 
every  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Lea  also  traveled  extensively  in  Europe 
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for  his  health.  He  spent  some  time  in  Carlsbad.  He  attended  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Kaiser  the  spring  maneuvers  of  the  German  Army, 
becoming  acquainted  with  certain  new  weapons  of  the  German  Army. 
He  visited  England  and  had  conferences  with  Lord  Roberts  and  Gen- 
eral Kitchener,  both  of  whom  were  impressed  with  his  military 
sagacity.  Lea  showed  me  letters  from  Lord  Roberts  from  which  I 
could  see  with  what  high  esteem  he  was  held  by  that  great  military 
leader.  I visited  him  in  his  home  here  at  various  times.  He  married 
his  secretary,  a very  able,  well  educated  woman,  who  helped  him  with 
his  writings.  His  health  was  breaking  and  she  was  a most  devoted 
wife  and  undoubtedly  prolonged  his  life  by  the  care  which  she  gave 
him.  He  died  in  November  1912  at  Ocean  Park. 

I regret  that  I did  not  make  more  notes  of  the  various  things  that 
he  told  me,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  in  his  books,  but  I remember 
one  in  particular — he  advocated  the  building  of  a broad-gauge  railway 
line  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  border  of  the  United  States,  far 
enough  back  from  the  Pacific  Coast  waters  to  be  out  of  range  of  guns 
from  the  enemy,  with  laterals  leading  to  all  of  the  points  where  enemy 
landings  might  be  effected;  the  mounting  of  long  range  guns  upon 
heavy  railway  trucks  and  troop  trains  which  could  rapidly  mobilize 
strong  military  forces  at  any  threatened  points. 

Lea’s  books  were  written  in  the  hope  that  the  prophesies  which  he 
made  would  constitute  a warning  that  would  be  heeded  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire.  With  the  exception  of  a few 
military  men  they  were  for  the  most  part  ignored  until  the  events  of 
the  present  day  reveal  the  marvelous  insight  which  he  displayed  in 
these  books.  Japan  and  Germany  understood  them  and  they  were  not 
only  read  but  studied  in  those  countries. 

The  Valor  of  Ignorance 

This  book  is  a great  exposition  of  military  and  naval  strategy.  It 
presents  the  results  of  a deep  study  into  the  laws  which  govern  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations  and  the  causes  of  wars.  Lea  writes  from  the 
standpoint  of  a scientist.  His  understanding  of  economic  law  in  its 
relation  to  war  and  international  affairs  is  astounding.  He  also  sizes 
up  the  social,  political  and  economic  conditions  which  prevail  in  the 
United  States.  He  blames  our  present  state  of  military  unpreparedness 
and  the  importance  wealth  plays  in  our  scheme  of  things  upon  the 
commercial  spirit.  Listen  to  these  biting  words : “High  or  low,  the  am- 
bitions of  the  heterogeneous  masses  that  now  riot  and  revel  within  the 
confines  of  this  Republic  only  regard  it  in  a parasitical  sense,  as  a 
land  to  fatten  on  and  grow  big  in,  whose  resources  are  not  to  be  de- 
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veloped  and  conserved  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Republic’s  greatness, 
but  only  to  satisfy  the  larval  greed  of  those  who  subsist  upon  its 
fatness.” 

When  we  read  of  the  dollar-a-year  men  who  got  on  the  government 
payroll  while  still  under  salaries  to  their  companies  and  who  used 
this  position  to  the  advantage  of  industrial  interests  rather  than  their 
country ; and  how  there  has  been  so  much  racketeering  in  labor  among 
union  laborers,  how  men  have  been  forced  to  join  the  unions  and  pay 
an  initiation  fee  in  order  to  get  jobs  on  government  work,  and  how, 
in  some  instances,  the  unions  have  actually  restricted  the  amount  of 
work  that  can  be  performed,  we  realize  the  truth  contained  in  Lea’s 
terrible  indictment. 

In  The  Valor  of  Ignorance  Lea  laid  down  the  Japanese  plan  of  at- 
tack against  the  United  States.  By  chart  he  outlines  the  Japanese  cam- 
paign in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Alaska  and  the  entire  Pacific  coastal 
area. 

The  Day  of  the  Saxon 

In  this  book  Lea  predicted  the  war  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain.  He  warned  the  British  people  in  these  words: 

“At  this  late  hour  or  never  must  the  Saxon  people  arouse  them- 
selves to  the  somber  consequences  of  their  neglect  and  break  away 
from  the  pleasant  security  of  their  delusions.  To  them  has  now  come 
that  gloomy  dawn  so  familiar  to  men  throughout  all  the  nights  and 
dawns  he  has  bedded  and  risen  together,  falling  asleep  upon  a peace- 
ful earth  and  getting  up  to  find  it  a place  of  strife;  going  to  bed 
under  the  serene  and  happy  heavens  and  awakening  to  find  them 
filled  with  demons;  laying  his  head  upon  the  pillow  of  his  gods  and 
rising  to  find  himself  abandoned.  This  has  ever  been  the  fate  of 
nations  as  they  have  laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  throughout  the 
ages  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Saxon  race,  in  all  their  glory 
and  hope  and  vanity,  only  to  awake  at  a predetermined  hour  to  find 
themselves  upon  a savage  dawn,  stripped  and  desolate.” 

He  advised  England  that  there  must  be  one  plan  for  the  defense  of 
the  British  possessions  and  that  at  every  vital  point  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  military  and  naval  force  to  withstand  any  force  that  might 
be  brought  against  it  by  Germany  or  Japan.  He  also  strongly  ad- 
vised that  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  should  form  a 
strong  alliance  and  have  a definite  plan  for  establishing,  not  alone 
their  dominions,  but  their  liberties  and  principles  throughout  the 
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world.  However,  he  doubted  that  this  could  be  accomplished  on  ac- 
count of  the  mixed  racial  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

This  book  and  The  Valor  of  Ignorance  are  so  filled  with  valuable 
military  information  and  discussion  of  world-wide  conditions  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  barely  outline  them. 

What  raises  Lea  to  the  eminence  of  a world  figure  is  the  fulfillment 
today  of  the  predictions  which  he  made  in  1909  and  1912.  In  the 
military  and  naval  realm  he  said  that  Germany  would  take  over  Aus- 
tria, conquer  the  Balkan  Countries,  move  into  Denmark,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  overthrow  France  and  attack  England.  He  predicted  that 
Germany  would  infiltrate  the  South  American  countries,  attack  the 
United  States  in  the  Carribean  Sea  and  war  with  the  United  States 
over  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Italy  would  become  an  ally  of  Germany 
and  would  overshadow  her  but  that  in  the  end  it  would  be  Germany 
and  not  Italy  that  would  control  the  Mediterranean.  As  far  as  Japan 
was  concerned,  her  plans  of  campaign  would  be  to  take  over  Man- 
churia, part  of  Mongolia,  attack  China,  declare  war  on  England,  take 
Hong  Kong,  Indo  China,  Singapore,  move  into  and  subjugate  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  then  conquer  Australia.  He  predicted  war  upon 
the  United  States,  that  Japan  would  take  the  Philippines,  make  an 
attack  upon  Hawaii,  then  upon  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  establish 
bases  below  the  United  States  border  to  the  South,  attack  the  Panama 
Canal  and  take  the  entire  Pacific  Coast. 

All  of  the  preliminary  steps,  Japan  has  already  taken  and  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  Lea.  We  still  have  a foothold  in  the  Philippines, 
but  Australia  has  already  been  attacked  and  submarines  have  appeared 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  the  realm  of  military  strategy,  Lea  ridiculed  the  value  of  fixed 
fortifications.  His  conclusions  on  this  point  have  been  verified  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Maginot  Line  and  the  taking  of  Singapore.  He  pro- 
claimed the  folly  of  isolationism  and  the  ocean  as  a defense.  Japan’s 
long-distance  ocean  campaign  and  the  submarine  campaign  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Atlantic  have  proved  the  correctness  of  his  views.  He 
was  the  first  to  advocate  the  use  of  mobile  armies.  Germany  proved 
the  soundness  of  his  ideas  on  that  point.  Both  England  and  the  United 
States  are  now  struggling  with  might  and  main  to  get  on  that  basis. 
He  advocated  universal  compulsory  military  service  and  the  use  of 
trained  forces  rather  than  volunteers.  No  one  would  now  think  of 
combatting  those  propositions.  He  attacked  the  theory  of  relying  al- 
most solely  upon  navies,  either  for  successful  offense  or  defense.  Events 
have  proved  Lea  to  be  right  and  Mahan  to  be  wrong.  In  the  field  of 
economics  as  it  relates  to  war,  he  refuted  the  idea  that  a bankrupt 
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nation  could  make  a successful  war  against  a populace  and  wealthy 
nation.  No  longer  can  politicians  and  pseudo  economists  rely  on  that 
theory.  He  attacked  the  statement  of  pacifists  that  money  spent  in 
preparing  for  war  was  money  wasted.  As  far  back  as  1909,  long  be- 
fore technocracy  was  though  of,  and  before  men  had  begun  to  discuss 
to  any  great  extent  the  effect  of  the  use  of  machines  upon  the  indus- 
trial world,  he  predicted  that  the  world  would  soon  become  so  me- 
chanized that  a huge  unemployment  situation  would  arise.  In  using 
a certain  portion  of  the  populace  in  the  army  and  navy  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  defense  materials,  this  spreading  over  a period  of  years, 
would  be  a solution  of  the  industrial  problem  and  would  also  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  He  also  laid  down  in  a 
scientific  way  the  conditions  which  would  result  in  warfare  between 
nations  and  predicted  the  results. 

He  predicted  the  war  between  Germany  and  England  and  said  that 
if  England  won  there  would  be  another  war  or  series  of  wars  and  if 
Germany  won  the  victory  would  be  conclusive. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  who  ever  lived  to  so  accurately  forecast 
events  which  have  in  so  many  instances  worked  out  according  to  the 
picture  laid  down  by  him. 

In  the  light  of  the  warnings  given  by  Lea  and  in  the  face  of  the  ter- 
rible danger  that  the  British  people  and  those  of  the  United  States 
face  which  is  nothing  less  than  a complete  and  absolute  destruction 
of  their  national  existence  and  culture,  I ask  these  questions : How  can 
it  be  that  men  still  strike  and  quarrel  over  wages  and  hours ; how  can 
businessmen  be  so  concerned  over  profits;  how  can  there  be  so  much 
resistance  to  the  necessary  curtailment  of  individual  rights;  how  can 
we  still  deal  so  softly  with  criminals  and  radicals  and  the  graft  of 
public  officials;  how  can  we  still  indulge  in  luxuries,  trivial  amuse- 
ments, vice  and  the  satisfying  of  appetites  that  can  only  result  in  physi- 
cal deterioration  and  mental  stupidity  ? It  must  seem  incredible  to  any 
patriotic  and  sensible  person,  and  yet  these  very  things  which  Lea  said 
would  be  our  destruction  are  still  going  on.  No  one  must  ever  hold 
the  idea  that  Lea  was  an  advocate  of  war.  No  one  must  ever  question 
his  sincerity  in  writing  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  and  from  his  own  words 
you  can  be  assured  that  he  wrote  in  the  hope  that  what  he  said  would 
be  given  proper  attention  and  the  disasters  that  he  predicted  would  not 
be  allowed  to  come  to  pass — his  words  are: 

“If  this  republic  is  to  achieve  the  greatness  and  duration  its  found- 
ers hoped  to  secure  for  it;  if  it  is  to  continue  to  spread  over  the  earth 

the  principles  of  its  constitutions  or  the  equity  of  its  laws  and  the 
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hope  it  extends  to  the  betterment  of  the  human  race,  then  it  must 
realize  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  possessing  an  ability  and  poten- 
tiality to  be  supreme  over  those  nations  whose  ambitions  and  ex- 
pansion are  convergent.  Preparations  for  wars  consequent  upon  the 
growing  compactness  of  the  world  and  increasing  convergence  of 
all  the  world  powers  must  go  on  ceaselessly  and  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  expansion  and  fullness  of  years.” 


Advertising  Southern  California 
Before  the  Boom  of  1887* 


by  GLENN  S.  DUMKE 


Advertising  is  described  by  Daniel  Starch,  author  of  a classic 
text  on  the  subject,  as  “the  presentation  of  a proposition  to  the  people, 
usually  through  print,  in  such  a manner  as  to  attempt  to  induce  them 
to  act  upon  that  proposition.”1  Of  all  classic  campaigns,  that  of  selling 
California  and  its  products  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  surely  a chef 
d’oeuvre  of  the  advertiser’s  art.  It  is,  of  course,  recent  examples  that 
come  most  readily  to  mind — Sunkist  oranges,  Sunmaid  raisins,  the 
movies.2  But  even  in  the  years  which  advertising  historians  have 
dubbed  the  “period  of  expansion”3  southern  California  was  being 
hailed  by  enterprising  publicists  for  its  natural  advantages,  its  suc- 
cesses, and  its  potentialities. 

California  advertising  first  became  standardized  in  the  period  be- 
tween the  gold  rush  and  the  real  estate  boom  of  1887.  The  southland 
was,  naturally,  more  or  less  of  a silent  partner  in  the  gold  frenzy;  there 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  reaped  its  share  of  benefit  from  the  atten- 
tion, however  cursory,  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  influx  of  people  thus 
drawn  to  the  West.  And  in  later  and  more  leisurely  years  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Californios  of  the  south  were  joined  by  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  enthusiasts  who  perceived  that  gold  was  not  the  State’s  only 
asset. 

The  new  population  had  heard  about  California  from  many  sources : 
accounts  of  returning  gold-seekers,  descriptions  written  by  eager  trav- 
ellers and  residents,  railroad  propaganda,  material  from  western  news- 
papers and  other  agencies,  and,  finally,  letters  from  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  had  found  the  southland  to  their  liking  and  who  had  become 
permanent  citizens.  Of  the  items  listed  only  one,  the  first,  will  not  be 
considered  a proper  part  of  this  article;  for  the  returning  miners  were 
for  the  most  part  either  disappointed  and  thus  not  good  advertisers,  or 
else  primarily  interested  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  others, 
however,  each  merit  a brief  discussion. 

Probably  the  first  tenuous  hint  of  southern  California  advertising 
which  filtered  into  the  eastern  mind  was  that  provided  by  travellers’ 
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and  other  descriptive  accounts.  There  were  an  immense  number  of 
these  written  after  the  gold  rush  and  before  the  boom;  and  they  range 
from  the  encyclopedic  Resources  of  John  Hittell  to  the  jocund  and 
slightly  mocking  “Golden  Hesperides”  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner.4 
Although  the  spirit  varies,  the  content  is  similar  in  all — high  praise  of 
miscellaneous  benefits  and  the  following  seven  attributes  of  the  region: 
the  climate,  rapid  disappearance  of  the  frontier,  agricultural  potenti- 
alities, cheap  living  costs,  healthfulness,  picturesqueness,  and  money- 
making opportunities. 

The  climate  was  (and  is)  a perennial  favorite.  Warner  was 
enthusiastic  : 

“This  is  Paradise.  And  the  climate  ? Perpetual  summer  (but  daily 
rising  in  price).  . . . The  night  temperature  throughout  California 
is  invariably  in  great  contrast  to  that  in  the  daytime;  nearly  every- 
where fire  is  necessary  at  night  the  year  round,  and  agreeable  nearly 
all  the  year,  even  in  Southern  California.”6 

“The  architecture  of  this  region,”  another  adds,  “will  remind  you  that 
you  are  in  a land  where  it  is  never  very  cold.  The  dwelling  is  a sec- 
ondary matter  here,  and  it  results  that  many  people  are  satisfied  to 
live  in  very  small  and  slight  houses.”6  William  Henry  Bishop  was  even 
more  outspoken:  “The  temperature,  this  late  November  day  — on 
which  there  are  telegrams  in  the  paper  of  snow-storms  at  the  North 
and  East  — is  perfection.  It  is  neither  hot  nor  cold.  A sybarite  would 
not  alter  it.”7 

It  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  idea  prevalent  in  eastern  minds  that 
California  was  still  frontier  territory.  Much  space  was  devoted  to 
assuring  timid  newcomers  of  the  safety  of  life  in  the  West. 

“The  whole  number  of  persons  in  the  whole  southern  half  of  the 
State  (where  thousands  sleep  all  summer  on  the  open  ground)  in- 
jured by  snakes  and  poisonous  reptiles,  animals,  etc.,  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  not  equal  to  the  number  killed  by  lightning  alone  in  one 
year  in  one  county  in  many  Eastern  States.”8 

Charles  Nordhoff,  a traveller-publicist  whose  volume,  California  for 
Health , Pleasure,  and  Residence,  was  given  “more  credit  for  sending 
people  to  California  than  anything  else  ever  written  about  the  sec- 
tion,” 9 went  so  far  as  to  say  that 

“There  are  no  dangers  to  travellers  on  the  beaten  track  in  Cali- 
fornia; there  are  no  inconveniences  which  a child  or  a tenderly 
reared  woman  would  not  laugh  at  . . . when  you  have  spent  half  a 
dozen  weeks  in  the  State,  you  will  perhaps  return  with  a notion  that 
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New  York  is  the  true  frontier  land,  and  that  you  have  nowhere  in 
the  United  States  seen  so  complete  a civilization.”10 

As  southern  California  did  not  have  precious  metals  to  exploit,  and 
as  the  cattle  business  suffered  a sharp  decline  in  the  sixties,  more  and 
more  of  the  advertisers  turned  to  agriculture  as  the  real  basis  of  the 
southland’s  prosperity.  “Possibly  Southern  California  should  be  de- 
scribed as  a garden  rather  than  an  agricultural  region,”  says  Warner. 
“There  is  ...  no  doubt  that  nearly  every  kind  of  wine  known  to  the 
market  is  made  from  the  same  field.”11  Nordhoff  seconds  with:  “After 
a thorough  examination,  I believe  Southern  California  to  be  the  finest 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  best  region  in  the  whole  United  States  for 
farmers.”12  Van  Dyke,  the  historian  of  the  boom,  noted  the  variety 
of  products  which  could  be  grown : “Southern  California  seems  to  pro- 
duce with  proper  care  nearly  every  kind  of  tree,  shrub,  grass,  grain, 
herb,  or  tuber  that  is  at  all  common  or  useful  in  the  temperate  zone, 
together  with  a large  number  of  those  of  the  tropics.”13 
There  were,  of  course,  extravagances.  Bishop,  for  instance,  states 
that  ten  or  even  five  acres  were  “a  comfortable  property.  On  Lake 
Guarda  half  an  acre  in  lemons  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a family. 
It  is  in  evidence  here  that  returns  of  from  $500  to  $1000  an  acre  are 
had  from  orange,  lemon,  and  lime,  after  the  trees  have  arrived  at  full 
bearing.”14  And  Warner  recounts  the  oft-quoted  tale  of  a vigorous 
booster,  who  claimed  that  vine-growth  was  so  rapid  that  melons  were 
bumped  along  and  bruised  on  the  ground.  “‘If  you  want  to  pick  a 
melon  in  this  country,  you  have  to  get  on  horseback.’”15  These  tall 
stories  were  somewhat  neutralized  by  the  criticism  of  more  level- 
headed promoters,  such  as  Van  Dyke,  who  states: 

“It  is  just  as  true  that  beets  here  reach  the  size  of  one  hundred 
pounds  and  over,  that  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  are  raised  to  the  acre 
...  as  that  in  the  Mississippi  catfish  have  been  caught  weighing 
fifty  pounds.  ...  So,  too,  those  who  call  it  the  land  of  ‘perpetual’ 
or  ‘eternal’  sunshine  do  not  mean  that  literally,  but  suppose  the 
reader  capable  of  making  the  proper  exceptions.”16 

Another  advantage  of  the  region  was  the  cheapness  of  living  costs. 
Nordhoff  claims  that  living  expenses  (before  the  boom)  were  less  by 
a third  than  in  any  eastern  State.  California  was,  at  this  time,  he  says, 
“the  cheapest  country  in  the  United  States  to  live  in.”17 
One  of  the  most  important  talking  points  for  southern  California 
was  its  healthfulness.  Bishop  remarks: 

“Invalidism  is  heard  of  with  considerable  frequency  as  an  excuse 
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for  the  migration  hither.  Certainly  many  advantages  offer  to  the 
invalid.  The  climate  permits  him  to  be  almost  constantly  out-of- 
doors.  The  sky  is  blue,  the  sun  unclouded,  nearly  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  he  can  go  into  his  orchard  and  concern  himself  about  his 
Navel  or  Brazilian  oranges,  his  paper-rind  St.  Michaels,  and  his 
Tahiti  seedlings,  with  little  let  or  hindrance. 

Much  attention  was  given  to  the  value  of  the  climate  in  curing  tubercu- 
losis, or,  as  it  was  then  called,  “consumption.”19  One  writer  says: 

“The  purity  of  the  air  of  Los  Angeles  is  remarkable.  Vegetation 
dries  up  before  it  dies,  and  hardly  ever  seems  to  decay.  Meat  sus- 
pended in  the  sun  dries  up,  but  never  rots.  The  air,  when  inhaled, 
gives  to  the  individual  a stimulus  and  vital  force  which  only  an 
atmosphere  so  pure  can  ever  communicate.”20 

There  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  mild  criticism,  but  never  enough 
to  detract  in  any  measure  from  the  praise  bestowed. 

The  Spanish  and  Mexican  periods  had  given  California  a picturesque 
aura  which  was  capitalized  by  the  advertisers.  Los  Angeles  was  de- 
scribed as  “cosmopolitan,”  and  said  to  be  “the  product  of  one  era  of 
barbarism,  two  or  three  kinds  of  civilizations,  and  an  interregnum.”21 
Warner  praises  Camulos  Rancho  and  Santa  Barbara  for  their  preser- 
vation of  the  older  Latin  atmosphere.23 

The  possibilities  of  profit  in  California  investment  were  not  neg- 
lected by  any  means.  Warner  says: 

“It  has  been  a subject  of  regret  ever  since  that  I did  not  buy  South- 
ern California  when  I was  there  last  March,  and  sell  it  out  the  same 
month.  I should  have  made  enough  to  pay  my  railway  fare  back, 
and  purchase  provisions  to  last  through  the  deserts  of  sand  and 
feeding-places,  and  had  money  left  to  negotiate  for  one  of  the  little 
States  on  the  Atlantic  coast.”23 

Another  writer  boasts  that  Los  Angeles  “takes  the  first  place  by  all 
odds  for  booms  in  lands  and  building.”24 
Finally,  there  were  plenty  of  general  statements  which  attempted 
to  sum  up  the  glories  of  California  for  the  prospective  settler.  A typi- 
cal example  follows : 

“In  this  newer  and  nobler  life  which  is  growing  up  here  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ...  it  seems  to  him  the  [writer]  he  can  discern 
the  fair  promise  of  a civilization  which  had  its  only  analogue  in  that 
Graeco-Latin  race-flowering  which  came  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  centuries  ago.”20 
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But  travellers’  accounts,  whether  in  books  or  magazines,  were  not 
the  only  means  of  advertising  California.  Much  of  the  publicity  was 
financed  by  the  railroads,  primarily  the  Southern  Pacific,  for  two  main 
purposes:  one,  to  sell  their  own  granted  land;  and  two,  to  induce  a 
large  population,  whose  future  business  and  travel  would  be  profitable, 
to  settle  along  their  lines. 

One  of  the  most  effective  methods  used  by  the  railroads  was  the 
employment  of  agents,  who  wrote,  lectured,  and  planned  exhibits  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  expounding  the  glories  of  the  West.  A 
noted  example  was  Jerome  Madden,  the  Southern  Pacific’s  land  agent 
at  San  Francisco.  His  books,  California:  Its  Attractions  for  the  In- 
valid, T ourist,  Capitalist,  and  Home  seeker,  and  Lands  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  attained  a wide  circulation.  Other  agents  were  maintained  by 
the  same  road  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe.26  The 
railroads  also  cooperated  with  the  immigration  agencies,  which  were 
promotional  organizations  formed  to  encourage  westward  migration. 
The  California  Immigrant  Union  and  the  Pacific  Coast  Land  Bureau, 
both  founded  in  San  Francisco,  maintained  agents  in  many  countries. 
The  latter  published  the  California  Guide  Boo\f 

The  railroad  companies  also  subsidized  editors  and  writers.  The 
outstanding  example  of  the  former  was  the  Southern  Pacific’s  financ- 
ing of  Marcus  D.  Boruck’s  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a San  Francisco 
weekly.28  Land  advertisements  were  often  written  up  in  the  form  of 
pseudo  news  articles  and  inserted  in  ordinary  news  columns.29  Among 
the  writers  paid  by  the  railroads  were  Charles  Nordhoff  and  Benjamin 
Truman,  whose  pointed  allusions  to  the  lines  in  their  various  volumes 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  their  chief  interest.30  In  addition,  the  railroad 
companies  published  pamphlets  and  folders  which  were  distributed  by 
means  of  station-agents  throughout  the  country.  One  of  the  more 
ambitious  efforts  of  the  “Big  Four”  was  the  Southern  Pacific  Sketch 
Boo^  which  at  one  time  attained  a circulation  of  ten  thousand  copies.31 

Western  newspapers  did  their  share  in  advertising  the  southland. 
Their  circulation  was,  of  course,  more  limited  than  that  attained  by 
descriptive  accounts  and  railroad  propaganda,  but  it  was  much  more 
direct  and  served  to  guide  the  enthusiasm  of  the  newcomer  into  the 
proper  paths  of  investment.  Newspaper  advertising  reached  its  zenith 
in  1886  and  1887,  with  the  real  estate  boom,  and  many  were  the  tricks 
which  promoters  employed  to  urge  their  wares. 

There  were  several  types  of  newspaper  advertisements,  and  some 
exhibited  a strangely  modern  approach  to  the  advertising  problem. 
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First,  there  was  an  abundance  of  realtors’  announcements  which  were 
little  more  than  expanded  business  cards: 

Office  of 
E.  H.  Lockwood 

Cor.  Colorado  St.  and  Fairoaks  Ave. 

Dealer  in 

GILT  EDGE  REAL  ESTATE32 

Newspaper  copy-writers  also  delighted  in  long  descriptions  of  vari- 
ous tract  offerings.  An  ad  in  the  Pasadena  Daily  Union  grew  quite 
confidential : 

“This  is  an  era  of  town  building  in  Southern  California,  and  it  is 
proper  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  people  are  coming  to  us  from 
the  East  and  from  the  North  and  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  for  the 
great  multitude  whose  faces  are  turned  with  longing  eyes  toward 
this  summer  land  and  who  will  want  homes  among  us,  we  must 
provide  places.  And  while  there  is  much  room  in  Pasadena  and  in 
Monrovia  and  in  other  pleasant  towns,  yet  Pasadena  prices,  and  even 
Monrovia  prices  are  rather  high  for  the  purses  of  many  who  will 
come,  and  these  places  are  rapidly  filling,  and  the  prices  are  getting 
higher.  . . .’,33 

This  long-winded  discussion  was  followed  by  an  even  lengthier  de- 
scription of  the  location  of  a proposed  town,  its  benefits  for  the  sick,  a 
pledge  as  to  the  prohibition  of  saloons,  and  a presentation  of  the  stock 
issues  offered.  The  town  thus  treated  was  La  Verne,  which  is  still  not 
a metropolis. 

Some  of  these  descriptions  included  glib  statements  which  today 
seem  rather  humorous:  “Elsinore  is  the  center  of  a coal  mining  and 
manufacturing  district,  which  makes  it  a natural  business  center.”34 
Still  others  resorted  to  poetry,  of  which  the  following  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  effusion: 

“When  the  Angel  of  Peace  to  earth  first  descended, 

To  bless  with  his  presence  the  children  of  men, 

‘Mid  the  fairest  of  scenes  his  pathway  e’er  tended, 

And  unto  his  smile  the  glad  earth  smiled  again. 

“He  joyed  in  the  fragrance  of  orange  and  roses, 

And  loved  ’mid  their  glances  to  linger  or  roam, 

And  he  said:  ‘Here  in  Tustin,  where  Beauty  reposes, 

I also  will  linger  or  build  me  a home!”’35 
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A favorite  trick  of  the  newspaper  advertisers  was  to  make  a flam- 
boyant announcement  to  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  then  to 
follow  it  up  with  a more  detailed  explanation.  As  early  as  October, 
1887,  the  following  ad  was  printed: 

Linda  Rosa!  Linda  Rosa! 

—WHERE  IS— 

Linda  Rosa!  Linda  Rosa!38 

During  November  the  explanation  appeared,  as  a half  page  of  copy: 
Linda  Rosa!  Linda  Rosa! 

WHERE  IS  LINDA  ROSA? 

WE  GIVE  YOU  THE  PARTICULARS  NOW 

“It  is  nestled  in  the  far-famed  Temecula  Valley,  the  home  of 
Allesandro  and  Ramona.  It  is  situated  in  San  Diego  County  on  the 
line  of  the  California  Southern  Railroad,  which  being  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe 
lines,  gives  us  not  only  a direct  Eastern  outlet,  but  also  one  with  the 
port  of  San  Diego.  . . .”37 

Another  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  these  real-estate  notices: 
HO!  FOR  THE  CORSON  TRACT 
For  the  accommodation  of  all  desiring  to  examine  these 
Lots,  whose  attractions  and  good  quality  it  is 
not  desired  to  hide  under  a bushel 
A FREE  CARRIAGE  DAILY 
(except  Sunday)  will  leave  the  Santa  Fe  Station 
at  1 36  p.m.38 

The  use  of  pseudo  news  articles  to  advertise  realty  offices,  railway 
land,  or  tract  offerings  was  widespread.  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
printed  the  following  on  its  front  page: 

Bargains  in  Real  Estate 

“Do  not  fail  to  read  the  advertisement  of  J.  C.  Byram  and  Co.,  in 
the  ‘wants’  column  of  today’s  Times.  This  firm  is  having  great 
success  in  handling  city,  suburban,  and  ranch  property.  You  will 
make  no  mistake  in  placing  any  kind  of  real  estate  in  their  hands 
for  sale  or  exchange.39 

Special  supplements,  like  that  of  twelve  pages  issued  by  the  Times 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  1886,  contributed  to  the  publicity  about  southern 
California.  In  this  particular  issue,  the  types  of  people  who  would 
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benefit  by  life  in  the  region  were  listed  in  detail,  with  an  eye  to  eastern 
readers.  The  Herald  also  had  a supplement  of  eight  pages  on  the 
same  day. 

An  examination  of  local  newspapers  shows  a great  increase  in  real 
estate  advertising  during  1886  and  1887,  reaching  a peak  during  the 
latter  year.  There  was  a sharp  decline  in  1888,  however,  when  the 
boom  broke,  and  by  July  of  that  year  the  only  land  advertisements 
printed  resembled  the  following,  in  which  the  realtor  begged  for 
business: 

WANTED!  WANTED! 

Resident  Lots  and  Acre 
Property  Listed  With 
Us  For  Sale 

Good  Property  Will  Sell 
Arnold  & Mills  Co.40 

Among  the  local  agencies  which  aided  the  newspapers  in  their  dis- 
semination of  propaganda  was  the  first  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, whose  brief  existence  embraced  the  years  1873  to  1877.41  The 
second  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  boom  in  1888,  and  thus  did  not  contribute  to  the  earlier 
advertising.  Another  institution  interested  in  increasing  migration 
westward  was  the  realty  syndicate,  a group  of  promoters  interested  in 
booming  a certain  district;  many  of  these  flourished  during  boom 
years.  Like  the  newspapers,  however,  the  syndicate’s  influence  was 
largely  local.42  One  of  the  earliest  was  the  New  York  Committee  on 
California,  a group  of  Eastern  business  men  which  collected  informa- 
tion on  California  agriculture  and  advertised  the  State’s  resources.43 

Perhaps  the  most  important  local  publicist,  at  least  immediately 
before  and  during  boom  years,  was  the  individual  real  estate  promoter. 
His  methods  were  variegated  and  colorful.  He  made  lurid  promises 
to  construct  hotels,  colleges,  and  banks  in  unimproved  townsites,  and 
in  some  cases  began  construction  on  a shoestring.44  He  utilized  brass 
bands,  processions,  menageries,  and  freaks  (in  one  case,  at  least,  rem- 
nants of  a stranded  circus)  to  attract  attention  to  land  auctions  and 
real  estate  excursions.45  He  held  mass  meetings,  ostensibly  for  some 
worthy  cause,  but  which  usually  ended  in  real  estate  auctions.  Free 
lunches  and  excursions,  posters  and  broadsides,  auctions  and  lotteries, 
all  played  their  part  in  selling  California  land.48 

Threats  of  periodic  rises  in  price  caused  investors  to  desire  to  be 
first  in  line  when  new  subdivisions  were  opened.  Lotteries  became 
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popular;  after  subdivision,  certain  lots  would  be  offered  as  prizes  in  a 
raffle.  In  one  case,  chances  were  sold  for  $350  each;  drawings  were 
often  held  at  the  Turnverein  Hall  in  Los  Angeles.47 

Sometimes  the  schemes  devised  were  outstandingly  original.  George 
E.  Gard  urged  the  contribution  of  lots  by  each  town  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  advertise  the  region  in  the 
national  G.A.R.  convention  of  1887.  The  lots  were  sold,  and  $10,000 
was  collected,  which  provided  for  an  exhibit.48  William  Monroe,  the 
founder  of  Monrovia,  when  invited  to  send  a delegation  to  the  Pasa- 
dena Republican  rally  in  the  fall  of  1886,  mustered  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  representatives  of  his  town,  who  proceeded  to  parade  with 
a large  banner,  stating:  “As  Goes  Monrovia,  So  Goes  the  Nation.” 
This  illustrates  the  general  modesty  of  promoters’  methods.49 

Two  harbor  projects  are  worthy  of  mention.  Ballona  Creek  was 
hailed,  in  1887,  as  the  “future  harbor  of  Southern  California.”  In 
August  of  that  year  a huge  celebration  was  held  to  inaugurate  it;  and 
General  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  ex-Governor  Stoneman  were  featured 
as  speakers.  Another  harbor  was  plotted  by  J.  R.  Tuffree,  who  bought 
the  Palos  Verdes  Rancho  and  announced  his  intention  of  building 
“Catalina  Harbor”  at  Portuguese  Bend.  A large  hotel  was  to  be  erected, 
and  a railroad  to  Point  Firmin  was  planned.60  These  are  typical  of  the 
lures  used  by  promoters  to  attract  land  buyers. 

A fourth  type  of  publicity  manifested  itself  in  the  activities  of  en- 
thusiastic newcomers.  Such  people  exerted  their  influence  chiefly  by 
personal  correspondence.  It  is  often  impossible  to  learn,  of  course,  just 
what  arguments  they  used  to  persuade  their  friends  to  come  to  Cali- 
fornia; but  a survey  of  postal  activity,  particularly  during  boom  years, 
shows  that  many  letters  travelled  eastward.  And  as  the  population  of 
California  continued  to  increase  magnificently,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to 
assume  that  some  migration,  at  least,  was  due  to  the  urging  of  personal 
friends  and  relatives.  Letters  mailed  in  Los  Angeles  alone  increased 
from  some  2,083  Per  month  before  the  boom  to  21,333  at  its  height.51 

Pioneer  settlers  like  B.  D.  Wilson  praised  California  in  their  letters. 
“No  country  could  be  more  healthy  than  this,”  he  wrote  his  brother  in 
1854.  “Here  besides  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  we  produce  every 
species  of  grains  and  fruits  in  the  greatest  abundance.”52  Prospective 
immigrants  often  wrote  Wilson  asking  for  information  about  agricul- 
ture and  living  conditions,  and  his  replies  were  consistently  enthusi- 
astic.53 His  son-in  law,  J.  De  Barth  Shorb,  answered  many  of  these 
requests  for  information.  “Los  Angeles  County,”  said  Shorb  in  a 
typical  reply,  “is  the  third  county  in  the  State  in  point  of  productive- 
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ness  and  it  is  only  in  its  infancy  of  development.”1"1  Also:  “I  think  Los 
Angeles  City  the  best  place  to  start  a bank  in  this  vicinity,  or  at  any 
place  in  California.”  But  he  added:  “A  more  economical  disposition 
of  a larger  banking  capital  could  be  easier  made  by  simply  renting  an 
office  and  loaning  on  real  estate  securities  which  in  this  county  affords 
[sic]  such  first  class  security.”65  Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  another  ex- 
ample of  the  California  resident  whose  eastern  contacts  made  his  influ- 
ence as  an  advertiser  important.  He  arrived  in  California  in  1882  from 
Ohio,  a typical  Civil  War  veteran  in  his  forties,  looking  for  a place  to 
make  a new  start.  His  editorship  of  the  Grand  Army  Journal,  while 
in  the  East,  gave  him  an  influence  among  army  men  which  he  utilized 
effectively  to  persuade  them  to  move  to  California.00 

These  four  types  of  publicity — descriptive  accounts,  railroad  propa- 
ganda, newspaper  and  local  agency  material,  and,  finally,  the  work 
of  enthusiastic  residents — combined  to  make  southern  California  per- 
haps the  best-advertised  portion  of  the  country  during  the  third  quarter 
of  the  last  century.  Quaint  as  this  advertising  was,  it  illustrates  perhaps 
better  than  anything  else  the  economic  tendencies  of  the  period,  and 
it  forecasts  the  astounding  success  of  modern  publicity  methods  in  the 
same  region. 

That  it  seems  primitive  is  no  sign  that  it  was  ineffective,  however. 
Besides  statistics,  the  best  evidence  of  its  value  was  the  critical  attitude 
of  the  North.  ‘“Our  brethren  of  the  city  and  would-be  state  of  the 
Angels  understand  how  to  advertise,’”  said  the  San  Jose  Times - 
Mercury  in  1885.  “‘The  average  Eastern  mind  conceives  of  California 
as  a small  tract  of  country  situated  in  and  about  Los  Angeles.  . . . The 
result  shows  the  pecuniary  value  of  cheek.’”57 
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The  Southern  California  Real  Estate 
Boom  of  the  Twenties 


by  W . W . ROBINSON 


In  1849  sailors  abandoned  their  ships  in  San  Francisco  Bay  to  rush 
to  the  California  gold  fields. 

In  1922  and  1923  white-collar  clerks  in  southern  California  every- 
where deserted  good  office  jobs  to  become  real  estate  salesmen.  Only 
the  dull-wits  remained  behind  the  counter  and  at  the  desk. 

For  a few  years  following  1920 — with  the  war  well  forgotten — the 
influx  of  people  to  southern  California  was  a flood.  Every  state  in  the 
union  contributed  to  the  western  migration  that  turned  one  end  of 
California  into  vast  “population  areas”  and  caused  the  great  real  estate 
boom  of  1921  - 1924,  second  in  importance  only  to  the  famous  boom  of 
the  Eighties. 

Between  1920  and  1924  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  people  a year 
poured  into  Los  Angeles  alone.  A real  estate  and  building  boom  was 
inevitable  and  the  joyous  antics  of  the  Eighties  were  duplicated  in  a 
milder  way,  with  new  features  added.  The  building  permits  of  Los 
Angeles  told  the  story  of  what  was  happening.  From  $28,000,000  in 
1919,  their  value  rose  to  $60,000,000  in  1920,  $121,000,000  in  1922 — and 
in  1923  the  grand  total  of  $200,000,000,  exceeded  only  by  the  permits 
of  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  newcomers  were  home-seekers,  hence 
the  abnormal  demand  for  real  estate.  Prices  rose,  quick  profits  devel- 
oped and  speculators  were  happy. 

In  two  years  fourteen  hundred  new  tracts  were  opened  in  Los 
Angeles  County  and  the  real-estate-broker  and  civil-engineer  elements 
numbered  themselves  in  the  thousands.  Salesmanship  became  a fine 
art.  College  professors  lectured  on  overcoming  sales  resistance.  Preach- 
ers promoted.  Each  morning  brokers’  salesmen  would  gather  in  innu- 
merable places  for  pep  talks,  mental  shots-in-the-arm  that  would  send 
them  out  tingling  and  leave  them  rag-weak  by  night.  Rows  of  tiny 
flags  waving  before  every  piece  of  acreage  gave  southern  California  a 
red,  yellow  and  gala  appearance. 

Advertising  was  as  fantastic  as  in  the  Eighties. 

One  dealer  announced  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  17,  1923: 

“$850  profit  now.  This  is  the  best  real  estate  investment  offered 
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today!  We  are  not  subdividers;  we  are  manufacturers  and  are  start- 
ing erection  of  a Two  Million-Dollar  Worsted  Plant.  With  our  plant 
staked  out  we  find  some  fine  business  frontage  that  we  don’t  need. 
It’s  on  Central  Avenue  and  108th  Street.” 

In  Carthay  Center,  lots  were  sold  on  the  strength  of  their  being 
fourteen  minutes  from  Pershing  Square,  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles,  by 
subway . That  subway  is  still  a lovely  dream. 

A mountain-top  subdivision,  “Rim  of  the  World  Park,”  with  “cabin 
sites”  at  $150,  was  described  as  having  “flower-dotted  grass;  mountain 
streams  gliding  between  tall,  cool  pines;  gentle  balsam-spiced  air; 
high,  blue  peaks  near-by;  a wisp  of  cloud  in  an  azure  sky.”  Quite  true, 
but  oh,  how  hard  to  get  there ! 

Beach  clubs,  golf  clubs,  trout  clubs,  lake  clubs,  salt-water  swimming 
clubs,  artists  clubs,  all  with  fine  club  houses,  extensive  equipment  and 
grounds,  were  organized  daily.  Full-page  ads  in  the  papers,  with 
pictures  of  handsome  structures,  did  the  trick.  If  a bank  clerk  joined 
the  Deauville  Beach  Club  one  day,  the  next  morning  on  reading  the 
Examiner  he  would  regret  that  he  had  not  joined  the  Gables  Beach 
Club  with  its  proposed  taller  building.  Bridge-playing  wives  would 
urge  husbands  to  go  into  the  glittering  Casa  Del  Mar  at  Santa  Monica 
as  an  investment,  the  memberships  being  sure  to  rise  next  week.  Real 
estate  salesmen,  as  gullible  as  laymen,  became  charter  members  of  the 
Belmont,  the  Fox  Hills,  the  Sea  Breeze  or  the  Breakers.  The  tele- 
phone was  used  to  announce  to  the  unfortunate  who  took  down  the 
receiver  that  he  had  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Bounding 
Boulder  Hunt  Club  and  would  have  an  opportunity  to  get  a moun- 
tain estate  without  cost  except  dues.  Furniture  stores  expanded  into 
emporiums,  so  great  was  the  demand  upon  them  for  equipment. 

Beverly  Wood,  five  minutes  north  of  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  the 
“Switzerland  of  Los  Angeles,”  was  offered  as  a refreshingly  cool 
retreat  when  “heat  blankets  Los  Angeles,”  with  homesites  at  $2,000 
to  $4,000. 

In  hundreds  of  tracts  oil  rights  were  sold  with  each  lot.  Dummy 
leases  were  recorded  and  fractional  royalty  interests  went  with  every 
parcel  of  land. 

Even  the  newspaper  editorials  were  encouraging.  The  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Limes  on  June  17,  1923,  wrote: 

“If  any  doubt  lurks  in  the  mind  of  any  citizen,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, of  Los  Angeles,  as  to  the  solidity  of  foundation  upon  which 
the  great  structure  of  prosperity  has  been  reared,  a study  of  the 
figures  upon  the  volume  and  value  of  manufactured  products  of  1922 
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should  be  sufficient  to  dispel  that  doubt.  With  the  value  of  the  output 
of  Los  Angeles  industrial  establishments  hovering  close  to  the  bil- 
lion-dollar  mark  in  1922,  and  with  every  prospect  of  exceeding  that 
figure  during  the  current  year,  the  calamity  howlers,  who  have  seen 
Los  Angeles  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  last  two  years  only  as  a 
bright  bubble  subject  to  collapse  at  the  first  touch  of  adversity,  have 
little  ground  to  stand  upon.” 

The  motion  picture  colony  at  Hollywood  was  drawn  upon  to  furnish 
color  and  entertainment  at  tract  “openings,”  in  addition  to  bands,  bar- 
becues and  lot  lotteries.  Miss  India  Hughes,  star  of  “The  Common 
Law,”  presented  a free  “garden  homesite”  at  Longacres  on  the  after- 
noon of  June  10,  1923,  under  the  auspices  of  the  promoters.  Longacres 
was  twenty-five  minutes  from  Hollywood  and  the  half-acre  lots  were 
$575.  Jack  Hoxie  and  his  cowboys,  always  favorites  among  the  realtors 
of  the  period,  helped  to  “open”  the  townsite  of  Whitley,  where  streets 
were  paved  not  only  with  good  intentions  but  with  seven  and  a half 
inches  of  concrete  asphalt. 

Even  so  conservative  and  distinctive  a homebuilding  project  as  Palos 
Verdes  Estates  caught  the  fever.  A subdivision  of  a huge  old  rancho, 
its  hills  and  cliffs  commanding  a thrilling  view  of  the  sea  and  im- 
proved with  villas  in  the  Mediterranean  style,  that  has  for  years  inter- 
ested architects  and  “community  builders.”  On  Sunday  afternoons 
even  Palos  Verdes  gave  free  programs  of  music,  Spanish  dancing,  stunt 
flying,  athletic  contests,  aquaplaning  and  yacht  racing.  The  Holly- 
wood Legion  Band  of  forty-five  pieces  and  Gary’s  Hotel  Hollywood 
Orchestra  aided,  while  boys  scouts  and  G.  A.  R.  members  took  part  in 
flag-raisings.  There  was  a Kiddies’  Tent  at  Palos  Verdes,  on  these 
important  afternoons,  with  playground  teachers,  physicians  and  free 
toys. 

The  most  fun  for  observer  or  speculator  during  the  period  that 
began  in  1921  was  to  take  a free  bus  ride  in  Los  Angeles  and  listen  to 
the  broker-spieler.  It  was  not  hard  to  take  such  a trip;  in  fact,  it  was 
very  hard  not  to,  for  solicitors,  with  tickets  in  extended  hands,  flocked 
the  streets.  Agents  scoured  the  southland  for  prospective  passengers. 
A beautiful  trip  and  a free  lunch  were  the  inducements.  Here  are  bits, 
verbatim,  from  a travelogue  delivered  as  late  as  July,  1928,  during  a 
ride  that  started  every  morning  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  where  the 
boom  lasted  until  the  fatal  October  of  1929.  The  wielder  of  the  mega- 
phone stands  in  the  front  of  the  bus  by  the  driver.  He  has  lungs.  The 
megaphone  speaks: 

“Coming  to  Seventh  and  Alvarado  Streets  is  beautiful  Westlake 
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Park.  A few  years  ago  this  was  a dumping  ground  for  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  ‘Charlie  Chaplin’s  Bath 
Tub’,  as  all  of  his  earlier  comedies  were  made  here 

“To  the  left  is  the  site  of  the  new  Southern  California  Athletic 
and  Country  Club,  which  sold  in  1916  for  $12,500  and  is  now  worth 
$700,000 

“Just  ahead  on  the  right  is  Lafayette  Park.  It  was  given  to  the 
City  by  two  old  maids  and  is  known  as  ‘Spooners  Park.’  One  of  the 
original  conditions  imposed  with  this  gift  was  that  there  would 
never  be  any  lights  or  any  smoking  allowed.  .... 

“The  Talmadge  Apartments  are  located  on  the  next  corner  on  the 
southeast  side.  This  was  given  to  Norma  by  her  husband,  Joseph  W. 
Schenck,  president  of  the  United  Artists  Moving  Picture  Corpora- 
tion, as  a birthday  present.  It  cost  approximately  one  million  dollars 
and  was  sold  a few  months  ago  for  a reported  consideration  of  three 
million  dollars.  . . . 

“Across  the  street  on  the  left  is  the  beautiful  Ambassador  Hotel 
and  grounds.  Just  a few  years  ago  this  was  the  grazing  place  for 
cattle.  It  was  the  dairy  farm  of  Reuben  Schmidt.  Twenty  years  ago 
Mr.  Schmidt’s  father  bought  several  thousand  acres  in  this  district 
for  about  $125  an  acre 

“The  big  white  house  across  the  street  on  the  corner  of  Lucerne 
Boulevard  and  Wilshire  Boulevard  was  moved  across  the  city  intact 
from  Figueroa  Street.  The  people  never  even  moved  from  the  house 
and  they  held  a party  there  during  the  moving 

“On  the  left  you  enter  Fremont  Place,  one  of  the  many  residential 
parks  of  the  city.  . . . No.  56  is  the  former  home  of  Mary  Pickford 
before  she  married  Douglas  Fairbanks.  Her  rental  there  was  $800 
a month.  . . . On  the  right  the  big  house  with  the  palms  around  it 
is  a replica  of  the  finest  hotel  in  Hawaii.  The  palms  are  Hawaiian 
palms  and  were  brought  over  here  at  an  enormous  cost.  . . . Scores 
of  millionaires,  our  most  noted  people,  people  of  world-wide  fame 
live  on  this  street  that  was  a barley  field  full  of  oil  wells  just  three 
years  ago 

“The  large  white  school  on  the  corner  of  Third  Street  and  Ross- 
more  Boulevard  is  the  Marlborough  School  for  Girls.  Eight  years 
ago  this  was  so  far  out  in  the  country  that  they  refused  to  deliver 
milk  there 

“This  now  brings  us  to  the  Wilshire  Country  Club.  Memberships 
in  this  club  cost  $5000.  Solicitors  and  salesmen  became  obnoxious, 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1921,  trying  to  sell  memberships  at 
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$100  each.  Today  they  are  worth  $5000  on  account  of  the  tremend- 
ous advance  in  the  land  that  the  club  owns 

“In  the  distance  on  the  hill  you  will  see  the  large  sign  of  Holly- 
woodland.  Above  this  sign,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  Mack  Sennett  is 
building  his  beautiful  home  at  a cost  of  over  one  million  dollars.  To 
the  left  you  see  the  old  Metro  Studios.  The  last  picture  made  here 

was  Jackie  Coogan’s  ‘Robinson  Crusoe  Junior’ 

“Crossing  Hollywood  Boulevard  at  Vine  Street,  the  northeast  cor- 
ner recently  sold  for  $6500  per  front  foot.  . . . Continue  to  Franklin 
Avenue.  The  home  on  the  northwest  corner  is  that  of  Theodore 
Roberts.  When  they  asked  why  he  built  his  home  at  this  point  so 
high  up,  Mr.  Roberts  said  he  never  wanted  his  view  obstructed. 
Now  look  at  these  skyscrapers  that  have  ruined  Mr.  Roberts’  view. 
All  of  these  limit  height  buildings  have  been  completed  in  the  last 
four  years.  Kathryn  Williams,  1920  Vine  Street,  Larry  Semon,  1938 
Vine  Street,  Tully  Marshall,  1950  Vine  Street.  These  are  just  a few 

of  the  movie  stars  who  reside  in  this  vicinity 

“Coming  back  to  the  corner  of  Vine  Street  and  Sunset  Boulevard 
you  will  see  the  location  of  the  old  Paramount  Studios.  They  have 
moved  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  because  of  the  profit  which  they 
can  take  on  their  location.  They  purchased  two  blocks  for  $250,000 
and  are  now  selling  only  one  through  the  Frank  Meline  Company 
for  $6,000,000.  This  property  is  being  subdivided  into  high  class 
business,  income  and  residential  property.  Frontage  on  Vine  Street 
is  quoted  at  $3300  per  foot 

“This  brings  us  to  Cahuenga  Pass.  To  the  right  is  the  Hollywood 

Theater,  where  the  life  of  Christ  is  portrayed  each  season 

“Now  we’ll  turn  north  to  our  own  tract 

“Because  of  its  strategic  position  and  because  it  merges  on  the 
main  highways,  I don’t  hesitate  to  state  that  the  streets  will  be  paved 
with  pure  gold  for  those  persons  so  thrice  fortunate  as  to  own  land 
here.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  located  of  any  ever  offered  to  any 
person  in  Los  Angeles  County.  . . . The  greatest,  safest,  quickest 
opportunity  for  a sure  fortune  of  all  the  ages.  . . . 

“And  now  we’re  here.  . . . My  only  wish  is  that  you  could  appre- 
ciate with  the  same  certainty  that  I do  the  good  fortune  in  store  for 
you.  Follow  my  advice  and  buy  one,  or  ten,  of  these  lots,  regardless 
of  the  sacrifice  it  might  mean.  Ten  thousand  banks  may  close, 
stocks  may  smash,  bonds  may  shrink  to  little  or  nothing,  but  this 
tract  and  Los  Angeles  real  estate  stand  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
for  safety,  certainty  and  profit.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  six  per  cent 
on  your  money.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  twelve  per  cent.  Buy  prop- 
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erty  like  this  and  keep  it,  and  as  sure  as  the  world  moves  it  will  pay 
you  one  hundred  per  cent  to  one  thousand  per  cent  and  more  per 
annum.  Be  among  those  who  earn  from  one  hundred  per  cent  to 
ten  thousand  per  cent.  We  offer  you  the  opportunity ” 

When  the  guests  climbed  out  of  that  bus  a free  lunch  was  served. 
They  then  were  led  into  a tent  for  a snappy  lecture,  to  clinch  the 
travelogue  and  the  good  food.  Afterward  they  were  taken  out  to  the 
long  rows  of  salesmen’s  “closing”  offices,  tiny  frame  huts  looking  like 
confessionals.  Here,  one  to  a hut,  they  were  destined  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line. 

The  boom  of  1921-1924  did  not  have  an  immediately  sad  aftermath. 
Real  estate  activity  declined  gradually  but  not  disastrously.  Building 
fell  off,  the  death  rate  among  brokers  and  surveyors  was  heavy  and 
many  a law  suit  was  started  against  welching  club-members.  Bank 
deposits,  bank  clearings,  retail  trade  and  harbor  commerce,  however, 
increased  for  several  years.  Handsome  buildings  were  left,  as  well  as 
a network  of  highways  for  all  the  automobiles  of  the  population  area 
that  is  swallowing  southern  California.  The  fever  passed  and  the 
patient  survived,  until  stricken  with  the  paralysis  of  the  Depression. 

No  longer  did  the  gay  little  flags  flutter  over  the  open  spaces  of 
southern  California,  announcing  that  orange  groves,  vineyards  and 
fields  of  wild  oats  were  being  transformed  into  building  lots  and  home 
sites,  and  carrying  the  cheerful  messages  of:  “Water?  Yes”;  “Sewers? 
Yes”;  “Quick  Turnover”;  “It’s  a steal”;  and  “Sold,”  “Sold,”  “Sold.” 
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by  J.  GREGG  LAYNE 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SEA  OTTER  TRADE:  1784-1848.  By  Adele 

Ogden.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles. 

1941.  xi,  251  p.  Index,  Illustrations.  8°  $2.50. 

Until  the  Gold  Rush  of  1849  California’s  most  important  and  inter- 
esting industry  was  the  Sea  Otter  Trade.  However,  until  the  present 
time  no  complete  history  of  that  important  phase  of  California’s  con- 
tact with  the  outside  world  has  been  available.  True  it  is  we  have  had 
interesting  and  instructive  narratives  from  the  pioneer  otter  hunters 
themselves,  such  as  George  Nidever,  Isaac  Sparks,  William  Dana,  and 
George  Yount — but  it  has  remained  for  Adele  Ogden  to  write  a full 
and  complete  history  of  the  California  Sea  Otter  Trade,  which  has 
been  recently  published  by  the  University  of  California  Press. 

Miss  Ogden  has  gone  so  deeply  into  her  research  on  this  interesting 
subject  that  probably  no  other  work  on  the  Sea  Otter  Industry  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  will  ever  be  published,  for  she  has  covered  the  industry 
in  its  every  detail.  After  a close  study  of  this  interesting  and  well  com- 
piled work,  that  reads  like  a tale  of  adventure  on  the  Spanish  Main, 
the  reviewer  can  see  no  conceivable  point  that  she  has  omitted. 

Beginning  with  the  Spanish  Sea  Otter  Trade  of  1784,  the  author 
has  covered  each  phase  of  the  industry  and  its  great  Chinese  market — 
for  the  Mandarins  of  China  were  the  principal  buyers  of  otter  skins — 
on  through  the  Spanish-Russian  agreement  for  otter  hunting,  then  the 
Russian  poachers,  the  Yankee  traders  and  contrabandists — and  they 
were  legion — the  Mexican  attempts  at  trade,  and  finally  the  end 
of  the  romantic  trade  through  practical  extermination  of  the  sea  otter 
shortly  before  the  American  Occupation  of  California. 

The  book  is  thoroughly  annotated  and  has  an  appendix  of  some 
twenty-eight  pages  giving  a complete  listing  of  all  identified  vessels 
engaged  in  the  trade  from  1786  until  1848,  with  a complete  description 
of  each  vessel  and  its  activities  on  the  coast.  A very  full  bibliography 
and  an  index  of  fifteen  double  column  pages  complete  this  book  and 
make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
California  history  that  has  been  published  in  some  time. 
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PHILOSOPHER  PICKETT:  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF 
CHARLES  EDWARD  PICKETT.  By  Lawrence  Clark  Powell. 
University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  1942.  xv, 
178  p.  Index,  Illustrations.  i2mo  $1.50. 

Charles  Edward  Pickett  — probably  the  only  man  who  ever  at- 
tempted to  unseat  a Supreme  Court  Justice  by  physical  force!  But  in 
that  he  failed  — as  he  failed  in  the  many  efforts  at  reform  attempted 
in  his  long,  active,  and  tempestuous  life  in  California. 

Pickett,  born  in  Virginia,  arrived  in  Oregon  in  1843  when  just 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  almost  at  once  began  his  stormy  life  of 
protest  in  that  very  new  country.  There  his  pet  peeve  was  the  Metho- 
dist missionaries  — and  against  whom  he  never  slackened  his  attacks, 
until  the  Grim  Reaper  gathered  him  in. 

Leaving  Oregon  just  at  the  time  he  had  been  appointed  United 
States  Indian  Agent  for  that  territory,  he  came  to  California  just  before 
the  American  Conquest,  where,  through  the  Gold  Rush,  and  until  his 
death  he  raised  his  voice  and  his  pen  against  all  he  considered  unfair 
or  oppressive  about  him. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  pamphlet,  and  Pickett  was  a pamph- 
leteer par  excellence.  His  many  pamphlets  of  protest,  and  his  vitriol- 
ific  newspapers,  both  in  Oregon  and  California  gained  for  him  the 
sobriquet — “Philosopher” — a title  he  liked  so  well,  that  until  his  last 
days  he  referred  to  himself  as  “Philosopher  Pickett.” 

Lawrence  Powell  of  the  University  of  California  Library  has  done  a 
masterly  piece  of  work  in  rescuing  Pickett  from  obscurity — almost 
forgotten  obscurity — and  restoring  him  to  the  lime-light  he  loved  so 
well.  Powell  has  painstakingly  hunted  up  all  the  known  pamphlets, 
letters,  and  writings  of  Pickett.  He  has  put  his  findings  into  a hand- 
some little  volume  just  off  the  press  of  the  University  of  California 
that  is  completed  by  an  appendix,  a bibliography,  and  an  adequate 
index. 

No  student  of  California  history,  nor  collector  of  Californiana  can 
afford  to  be  without  this  interesting  volume  that  restores  to  his  place 
in  California  history,  a character  that  soon  would  have  sunk  into 
oblivion. 

THIS  IS  CLAREMONT.  Harold  H.  Davis,  Editor.  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia. Saunders  Press,  1941.  x,  147,  (1)  p.  8°  $2.00. 

Here’s  a very  attractive  and  well  printed  volume  about  the  lovely 
little  college  town  of  Claremont  — and  as  the  title  implies  — it’s  the 
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story  of  the  town  and  its  activities,  its  colleges,  its  churches,  and  its 
people. 

Chapters  are  devoted  to  Claremont’s  boom  day  beginnings,  its  Span- 
ish ranch  background,  the  development  of  water  supply,  a subject  of 
prime  importance  to  this  community,  and  one  that  has  always  been 
particularly  stressed  in  its  colleges.  The  story  of  the  first  California 
development  of  hydrostatic  power  by  a few  Claremont  men  in  the 
mountains  just  above  the  town,  is  given  here  in  full.  And  the  story 
of  its  now  famous  colleges — “Pomona,”  “Claremont  Colleges,”  and 
“Scripps”  is  told  at  length. 

The  development  of  Claremont’s  religious  and  social  institutions  is 
well  covered,  and  its  vicissitudes  and  triumphs  are  told  in  full  in  an 
interesting  and  personal  way  that  adds  charm  to  its  story.  Many  a 
pioneer  is  mentioned  and  many  a civic  leader  is  honored.  The  little 
book  adds  much  to  the  recorded  history  of  southern  California. 


T1BURCIO  VASQUEZ:  THE  LIFE , ADVENTURES , AND  CAP- 
TURE OF  THE  GREAT  CALIFORNIA  BANDIT  AND  MUR- 
DERER. By  Major  Ben  C.  Truman,  Editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star. 
Printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  1874.  Printed  again  by 
the  Clyde  Brownes  at  The  Abbey  San  Encino  Press,  Los  Angeles, 
1941.  43  pages,  Portrait.  8°  Si. 50. 

The  bandit  Vasquez  had  terrorized  the  countryside  of  California 
from  Monterey  to  Los  Angeles  for  some  twenty  years,  when  he  was 
captured  near  Los  Angeles  and  later  hung  at  San  Jose. 

After  his  capture  and  execution  in  1874  and  1875,  three  sketches  of 
his  life  were  written  and  published.  They  had  wide  circulation,  for 
interest  in  the  scoundrel  had  been  built  up  through  the  years  among 
the  people  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large,  and  among  the 
native  population  he  had  become  an  idol. 

All  these  three  sketches  are  now  excessively  rare,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  published  only  in  pamphlet  form,  and  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  pamphlets,  after  two  or  three  persons  have  read  them,  are 
past  redemption. 

The  first  of  the  three  pamphlets,  written  by  Major  Ben  Truman,  and 
published  in  Los  Angeles  in  1874,  just  after  the  notorious  outlaw  had 
been  captured,  is  probably  the  rarest  of  the  three,  though  that  written 
by  Eugene  Sawyer  and  published  in  San  Jose  at  the  time  of  Vasquez’ 
hanging,  as  well  as  that  written  by  George  A.  Beers,  and  published  in 
New  York  shortly  after,  are  also  almost  unobtainable. 
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None  of  these  pamphlets  has  been  reprinted  in  its  original  form 
until  the  present  time  when  the  Clyde  Brownes  of  Los  Angeles  have 
published  from  their  private  press  a reprint  of  Truman’s  Life  of 
Vasquez  in  a small  edition  of  ioo  copies,  but  eighty  of  which  are 
for  sale. 

The  book  is  a beautifully  done  piece  of  printing,  and  the  binding 
is  a credit  to  its  designer.  In  this  small  edition  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  collector’s  while  to  obtain  a copy  of  this  interesting  item,  for  the 
type  with  which  it  was  printed  has  already  been  distributed,  and  so 
. . . “there’ll  be  no  more”  very  shortly. 


SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 


No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

( Out  of  Print) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1 , March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy r $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy __.$i.oo 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices : 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy  $1*50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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ROBERT  ERNEST  COWAN 
1862  - 1942 


TheMentoro£  California  book  collectors  has  left  us.  On  the  night 
of  May  29  the  noted  bibliographer  of  California  history,  Robert  Ernest 
Cowan,  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Lacking  but  a month  of  reaching  the  age  of  eighty,  he  had  led  a full 
life,  and  a useful  one.  “Sir  Robert” — as  he  was  known  to  his  more  inti- 
mate friends  — was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  on  July  2,  1862  and  was 
brought  to  California  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a boy  of  eight.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  attended  the 
University  of  California  Medical  School  in  1882  and  1883.  In  1894  he 
was  married  to  Marie  Margaret  Fleisner,  with  whom  he  lived  a long 
and  happy  life,  she  having  passed  on  in  September  1940.  Their  son, 
Robert  Grannis,  now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  survives  them. 

As  a young  man  Sir  Robert  taught  music  in  San  Francisco,  and  later 
devoted  his  time  and  energy  to  the  book  business,  being  for  years  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  dealer  in  rare  books,  Patrick  J.  Healy.  He 
early  became  interested  in  the  books  of  California  history  and  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  Chinese  Question  in  California,  upon  which 
subject  he  compiled  his  first  bibliography  — “The  Chinese  Question 
in  the  United  States”  — in  1909  in  collaboration  with  Boutwell  Dunlap, 
a well-known  bibliophile.  It  was  in  1914  however,  that  Robert  Cowan 
became  known  throughout  the  world  as  a truly  great  bibliographer 
when  he  gave  to  the  students  of  California  history  and  to  collectors  of 
Californiana  his  really  fine  “Bibliography  of  the  History  of  California 
and  the  Pacific  West”,  published  by  the  Book  Club  of  California  as  its 
first  important  publication,  and  printed  by  John  Henry  Nash. 

As  a collector  of  Californiana  Sir  Robert  had  no  peer  — nor  had  he 
one  in  his  knowledge  of  the  rare  books  of  California,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  rare  books  in  general  was  far  beyond  the  average  collector.  It 
was  this  knowledge  that  brought  to  him  appointment  to  the  position 
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of  librarian  of  the  W.  A.  Clark  Jr.  Library  in  Los  Angeles,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  from  1919,  the  year  he  produced  his  famed  “Bibliography 
of  the  Spanish  Press  in  California”,  until  1933. 

Sir  Robert  collected  several  fine  libraries  of  Californiana,  and  in  1935 
disposed  of  his  last  California  library  — a really  superb  collection  — to 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  This  library  was  one  of 
the  three  outstanding  collections  of  Californiana  held  in  private  hands. 

Always  interested  in  California  history,  he  was  one  of  a small  group 
of  men  who  reorganized  the  defunct  California  Historical  Society  of 
San  Francisco  and  was  for  several  years  its  president.  His  knowledge 
of  California  history  and  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  Cali- 
fornia caused  him  to  be  elected  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Society 
of  California  Pioneers  — one  of  the  very  few  to  have  been  so  honored. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Grolier  Society  of  New  York,  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Zamorano  Club  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Book  Club  of 
California.  For  many  years  he  was  a member  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California. 

All  who  knew  him  well,  respected  him  — but  now  the  ways  that 
have  known  him  will  know  him  no  more — we  shall  miss  his  friendly, 
quizzical  smile  — and  his  cheery  voice  will  long  ring  in  our  ears  as 
a memory  that  will  be  with  us  always. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
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Larkin’s  Monterey  Customers 


by  ROBERT  J.  PARKER 


The  First  Years 


Thomas  Oliver  Larkin's  first  year  in  Monterey  was  spent  in 
straightening  out  Captain  Cooper’s  accounts.  He  not  only  served  as  an 
accountant  for  Cooper  but  acted  as  clerk  as  well.  In  September  he  acted 
as  his  brother’s  witness  in  a suit  for  non-payment,  and  during  the  next 
year,  with  not  more  than  $500,  he  began  a business  of  his  own.1 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Rachel  Holmes,  Larkin’s  fellow-passenger  on 
the  Newcastle,  had  learned  of  her  husband’s  death.2  It  was  not  strange 
that  in  a short  time  Thomas  and  Rachel  were  thinking  of  matrimony. 


“The  CITY  of  MONTEREY,  California,  1842”* 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Huntington  Library  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
from  their  rare  copy  of  the  original  lithograph.  “The  City  of  Monterey,”  made 
for  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by  one  of  Commodore 
fones’  officers  in  1842,  and  lithographed  on  stone  by  D’ Avignon. 

This  fine  panorama  of  Monterey  makes  a particularly  fine  illustration  for  Dr. 
Parker’s  two  articles  appearing  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly,  and  shows 
clearly  residences  of  many  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  the  articles,  as  well  as 
all  the  more  important  public  buildings.  Among  the  residences  that  are  easily 
discernible  by  one  familiar  with  the  early  Monterey  history  are  those  of  Wm. 
Hartnell,  Thomas  Larkin,  John  Swan,  James  Stokes,  Rafael  Estrada,  Jose  Estrada, 
Nathan  Spear,  John  B.  R.  Cooper,  Jose  Castro,  Andrew  Watson,  Joaquin  Soto, 
James  Watson,  Manuel  Jimeno,  Antonio  Maria  Osio,  Charles  Walters,  David 
Spence,  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado,  Jose  Amesti,  Jose  Abrego,  Francisco  Pacheco, 
Rafael  Gonzales,  and  Mariano  Estrada.  The  Custom  House,  Spanish  Fort,  Gov- 
ernment Building,  Old  Presidio,  and  the  Presidio  Church  are  excellent  points  for 
locating  the  various  buildings. 

Many  of  these  buildings  are  still  standing,  and  in  a fine  state  of  preservation. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Huntington  Library  and  its  Librarian,  Mr. 
Leslie  E.  Bliss,  for  the  privilege  of  using  this  interesting  view  of  California’s 
first  Capital. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman,  Editorial  Board 

*Listed  in  H.  T.  Peters — " California  on  Stone,”  p.  in. 
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ernment Building,  Old  Presidio,  and  the  Presidio  Church  are  excellent  points  for 
locating  the  various  buildings. 

Many  of  these  buildings  are  still  standing,  and  in  a fine  state  of  preservation. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  the  Huntington  Library  and  its  Librarian,  Mr. 
Leslie  E.  Bliss,  for  the  privilege  of  using  this  interesting  view  of  California’s 
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J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman,  Editorial  Board 


^Listed  in  H.  T.  Peters — " California  on  Stone,”  p.  in. 
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How  could  two  young  people  of  Protestant  leaning  be  married  in 
Catholic  California?  The  only  way  it  could  be  managed  was  to  have 
the  ceremony  performed  aboard  an  American  vessel  by  an  American 
official.  Since  John  C.  Jones,  United  States  Consul  at  Oahu,  was  on  the 
coast  on  the  American  bark,  Volunteer,  the  problem  was  easily  solved. 
So,  at  Santa  Barbara,  on  June  io,  aboard  the  Volunteer,  the  two  were 
married. 

Later  it  is  thought  that  Mrs.  Larkin  received  Romish  baptism  when 
very  ill  and  that  she  and  her  husband  went  through  with  a Roman 
Catholic  marriage  to  ensure  the  legal  heirship  of  their  children.  After 
the  American  conquest,  they  were  Episcopalians.3 

William  Heath  Davis,  who  was  on  the  Volunteer  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  tells  the  story  in  this  fashion,  “When  we  left  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  we  traded  down  the  coast  at  different  points.  While  stop- 
ping at  Santa  Barbara,  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  who  was  afterwards  United 
States  Consul  at  Monterey,  was  married  on  board  the  bark  ‘Volunteer’ 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Jones,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  Consul. 

“The  bride  was  a Massachusetts  lady  whose  name  has  passed  from 
my  memory.  We  had  a wedding  festival,  which  was  attended  by  the 
elite  of  Santa  Barbara  — beautiful  ladies,  mothers  and  daughters,  with 
their  husbands  and  sons,  all  of  Castillian  extraction.  There  was  music 
with  dancing  commencing  soon  after  the  marriage  and  kept  up  till  a 
late  hour  in  the  evening.”4 

After  a honeymoon  at  Santa  Barbara  the  young  couple  returned  to 
Monterey.  Here  they  began  housekeeping  on  Captain  Cooper’s  Rancho 
Bolsa  Nuevo  y Moro  Co  jo,  a few  miles  north  of  the  Capital  on  the 
Salinas  river.  Late  in  July,  1834,  the  Larkins  rented  half  of  Hartnell’s 
house  and  moved  into  Monterey.  Soon  Larkin  opened  a store  here 
and  began  the  construction  of  his  own  home. 


Lar\iris  List 

Larkin  kept  a list  of  foreigners  living  in  and  about  the  California 
capital  in  1834.  In  his  “Account  Books”  he  recorded  the  names  of 
others  doing  business  with  him.  Using  these  two  sources  it  is  possible 
to  paint  a clear  cut  picture  of  his  customers.8 

A closer  examination  of  the  list  brings  out  the  fact  that,  although 
Larkin  thought  the  total  number  of  names  came  to  ninety-five,  actu- 
ally only  ninety-four  were  recorded.  Of  these  the  largest  number, 
thirty,  were  American,  two  being  Negroes.  The  second  largest  group, 
twenty-eight,  was  English.  There  were,  in  addition,  thirteen  Irishmen, 
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eight  Scotchmen,  three  Frenchmen,  two  Danes,  two  Portuguese,  one 
Chilean,  one  Spaniard,  one  Greek,  one  Hawaiian,  one  Italian,  and  two 
whose  countries  of  origin  were  not  indicated.  Twenty-nine  of  his  cus- 
tomers took  out  Mexican  passports  on  November  23,  1834,  while  the 
rest  either  took  them  out  later  or  left  the  Province.  The  majority  of 
these  men  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  became  Mexican  citi- 
zens, married  into  the  California  families,  and  joined  the  Foreign 
Company  at  Monterey.7 


The  Americans 

One  of  the  leading  traders  and  customers  was  Captain  Cooper. 
Cooper  was  just  entering  his  forties  at  the  time  Larkin  started  business. 
He  was  about  5 feet,  5 inches  tall,  had  a light  complexion,  sandy  hair, 
and  blue  eyes.  In  1826  he  became  a resident  of  Monterey,  remaining  a 
prominent  figure  there  until  1848.  In  1827  he  was  baptized  Juan  Bau- 
tista Rogers  Cooper  and  married  Encarnacion  Vallejo.  Because  of  his 
business  ability  and  his  relationship  with  the  Vallejo  family,  he  became 
an  important  rival  of  Hartnell  and  Company.  From  1834  to  1835  he 
was  a regidor  at  Monterey.  In  1839  he  became  master  of  the  govern- 
ment schooner  California  and  during  the  next  five  years  made  many 
trips  to  Mexico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  1849  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  Larkin’s  Eveline  on  a voyage  to  China.  Soon  after  he  gave 
up  the  sea  and  became  harbormaster  at  Monterey  in  1851.  He  was  a 
claimant  for  the  Bolsas,  Molina,  and  El  Sur  ranchos.  He  died  in  San 
Francisco  in  1872  in  his  80th  year.8 

Another  important  customer  of  Larkin’s  was  Nathan  Spear,  a for- 
mer druggist’s  clerk  and  native  of  Boston.  He  came  to  Monterey  in 
1832,  opened  a store,  obtained  a carta,  and  owned  and  supervised  the 
schooner  Nicolas  running  to  Santa  Cruz.  Six  years  later  he  moved  to 
Yerba  Buena,  leaving  his  Monterey  business  in  charge  of  William 
Warren.  In  1845  he  was  injured  by  the  Californians  in  an  assault  on 
Captain  Libby  and  was  named  as  a witness  at  the  Rae  inquest.  It  is 
known  that  he  owned  some  lots  in  San  Francisco  as  early  as  1846.  Be- 
cause of  poor  health,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  the  Napa  valley. 
He  returned  to  San  Francisco  at  the  close  of  1848  and  died  in  October 
of  1849.  He  never  became  a Mexican  citizen,  so  he  received  no  Mexican 
land  grants. 

Thomas  W.  Doak  was  the  first  American  in  California  who  was  a 
native  of  Boston.  He  arrived  on  the  Albatross  as  early  as  1816.  Four 
years  after  that,  by  Viceregal  permission,  he  was  married  to  Maria 
Lugarda,  daughter  of  Mariano  Castro.  For  a number  of  years  he  lived 
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at  Santa  Cruz,  probably  dealing  in  lumber  there.  For  a time  he  lived 
at  San  Jose,  but  Monterey  was  his  home.  He  had  six  children,  and  died 
before  1848. 

Guy  Freeman  Fling,  a native  of  Maine,  came  to  the  Pacific  in  1826. 
On  his  return  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  settled  permanently  in 
California  and  obtained  a carta  from  Governor  Victoria.  Fling  was  a 
blacksmith  who  seems  to  have  worked  hard  at  his  trade  in  Monterey. 
He  lived  at  Sonoma  for  some  years,  moving  to  Napa  in  1850,  where 
he  died  later  at  the  reputed  age  of  80. 

John  Oliver  E.  Macondray,  who  came  to  Monterey  on  the  Newcastle 
with  Larkin,  was  the  brother  of  Fred  W.  Macondray.  In  1836,  at  the 
age  of  29,  John  was  working  as  a clerk  for  Watson.  He  also  took  part 
in  the  revolutionary  events  of  that  year,  especially  in  helping  to  retake 
Monterey.  For  this  service  he  felt  he  had  a claim  on  the  United  States 
for  three  leagues  of  land  and  wrote  to  Larkin  about  the  matter  in  1846. 

The  other  Americans  on  the  list  of  1834,  were  Luther  Cooper,  Oliver 
Slade,  Ezekiel  Whitt  on,  Thomas  G.  Bourn,  William  B.  Richardson, 
William  Day,  Henry  Herd,  Cornelius  Warner,  John  Price,  William 
Wilson,  Henry  Woods,  Benjamin  Day,  William  Saunders,  Robert  S. 
Barker,  Henry  Hicks,  William  Smith,  Charles  Foster,  Ason  Fuller, 
George  Frazer,  Nathan  Daly,  “Black  George”,  Nathan  Edmonds,  and 
Elias  Hays.  Cooper  was  in  Monterey  working  for  Larkin  from  1834  to 
1835.  Slade,  of  New  Hampshire,  came  in  1833  and  worked  as  a lawyer. 
Whitton,  who  was  in  Monterey  from  1834  to  1836,  appeared  often  on 
Larkin’s  books.  Bourn  came  in  1834  because  he  is  definitely  listed  as  a 
resident  in  that  year.  Richardson,  a tailor,  came  out  on  the  Espia  in 
1832,  at  the  age  of  22.  Benjamin  Day  probably  came  to  Monterey  as 
one  of  Young’s  trappers  from  New  Mexico.  Herd  was  in  Monterey 
in  1834  and  had  a hand  in  the  construction  of  Larkin  House.  Warner 
was  there  at  the  same  time  doing  some  work  for  Larkin.  Price  was  a 
native  of  Kentucky  who  came  with  Walker’s  trappers  from  Salt  Lake. 
He  was  a carpenter  and  helped  build  Larkin’s  house.  Wilson  was  also 
a carpenter  who  married  and  lived  in  the  area  in  1834.  William  Day, 
a Kentuckian  hatter,  was  at  Monterey  in  1834  and  perhaps  had  been 
one  of  Young’s  trappers  also.  Barker  bought  a lot  and  settled  down 
in  Monterey  in  1835.  Hicks  was  the  Negro  cook  of  the  California. 
Smith  was  a carpenter  at  Monterey  as  early  as  1829.  Foster,  who  was 
one  of  Hall  J.  Kelley’s  companions  on  the  trip  across  Mexico,  was 
considered  a rascal.  Frazer,  in  Monterey  from  1834  to  1835,  was  a 
trapper  with  the  Walker  party,  Daly  was  exiled  in  1840  and  probably 
did  not  return  to  Monterey.  Hays  was  a carpenter  engaged  in  making 
shingles  for  Stearns  from  1834  to  1835.  Edmonds  and  “Black  George” 
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were  both  in  Monterey  in  1834.  These  men  made  up  a great  part  of 
Larkin’s  American  customers  and  associates  during  this  period. 


T he  English 

The  English  group  of  traders  and  customers  was  represented  by 
William  Hartnell,  Thomas  Cole,  Henry  Bee,  Samuel  Thompson,  Wil- 
liam Thompson,  William  Garner,  Mark  West,  John  Fuller,  and  James 
Watson. 

William  Edward  Petty  Hartnell  was  36  years  of  age  in  1834.  He  re- 
sided in  South  America  for  a number  of  years  before  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia as  a member  of  the  firm  of  McCulloch,  Hartnell,  and  Company 
of  Lima.  This  firm  completed  a contract  to  take  mission  produce  for 
three  years  following  1823.  The  next  year  Hartnell  was  baptized  at  San 
Carlos,  and  a year  later  married  Maria  Teresa  de  la  Guerra.  His  busi- 
ness was  good  until  1826,  but  reverses  from  1827  to  1829  caused  him  to 
close  the  partnership,  to  assume  a heavy  burden  of  debt,  and  to  return 
to  South  America.  In  California  again  in  1830,  Hartnell  was  natural- 
ized and  a year  later  became  a ranchero  at  Alisal  in  partnership  with 
the  Soberanes  family. 

From  1833  to  1836  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  Russian  Company.  In 
1834  he  was  the  grantee  of  the  Alisal,  or  Patrocinio  rancho,  where, 
with  the  permission  of  the  mission  Padres,  he  established  the  Semi- 
nar io  de  San  Jose . From  1835  to  1837  he  was  a regidor.  He  was  the 
collector  of  taxes  and  customs  from  1836  to  1837  and  be  was  employed 
to  make  a padron  of  the  district. 

From  1839  to  1840  Hartnell,  by  appointment  of  Governor  Alvarado, 
served  as  visitador-general  of  the  missions  at  a salary  of  $2000.  In  1842 
he  acted  as  an  interpreter  for  Commodore  Jones’  investigation  of  the 
Graham  affair.  A year  later  Hartnell  was  an  officer  of  customs,  tithe 
collector,  court  clerk,  and  school  teacher.  During  the  same  year,  he  was 
first  officer,  inspector,  interpreter,  and  acting  administrator  of  the  Cus- 
tom House.  Hartnell  was  somewhat  unfriendly  toward  the  United 
States  until  he  lost  all  hope  of  English  intervention.  After  the  Ameri- 
can conquest,  he  was  appointed  a surveyor  and  appraiser  of  customs 
by  Commodore  Stockton.  Hartnell  served  on  the  first  jury.  He  was 
employed  by  the  American  authorities  as  an  official  interpreter  and 
translater.  In  these  capacities  he  rendered  important  services  in  con- 
nection with  legal  and  land  matters  and  with  the  California  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Later  he  became  county  assessor  and  was  a claimant 
for  two  ranchos.  He  died  at  the  age  of  56. 
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Another  Englishman  was  Thomas  Cole,  a sailor,  who  was  a constant 
customer  of  Larkin  for  some  years.  It  has  been  said  that  Cole  deserted 
from  the  Kent  in  1833,  but  Bancroft  does  not  have  a record  of  the 
vessel  before  1836.  A Graham  rifleman  from  1836  to  1838,  Cole  was 
arrested,  but  not  exiled  in  1840.  He  was  a grantee  of  lands  in  the 
Salinas  Valley,  1842-1844.  From  1845  to  1846  Cole  was  employed  to 
carry  dispatches,  signed  the  call  for  foreigners  at  San  Jose,  and  accom- 
panied Lieutenant  Revere  on  a hunting  trip.  Cole  died  at  Monterey 
in  1858. 

A picturesque  English  figure  was  Henry  Jubilee  Bee,  a sailor  and 
blacksmith,  who  left  the  Dryad  at  Monterey  in  1830.  His  home  for  a 
number  of  years  was  near  Monterey  and  his  livelihood  was  made 
mainly  by  guiding  strangers  about  the  country.  He  was  baptized  as 
Enrique  Ascension,  and  in  1838  married  Clara  Moreno.  He  was  a 
member  of  Graham’s  band  in  1836.  In  1840  he  was  in  Alvarado’s 
service  and  said  he  performed  a number  of  acts  of  valor.  He  was  ar- 
rested but  not  exiled  in  the  same  year.  He  then  moved  to  Santa  Cruz 
and  by  1843  he  was  a landowner  at  Yerba  Buena.  In  1846  he  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  dispatches  from  Sloat  to  Fremont.  He  subsequently 
served  under  Watmough  at  San  Jose,  and  in  1847  was  constable.  He 
acted  as  a clerk  in  a store  at  San  Jose,  raised  potatoes  for  a few  years, 
and  then  worked  as  a carpenter  until  i860. 

The  brothers  William  and  Samuel  Thompson  were  at  Monterey  as 
early  as  1829  when  William  was  baptized  as  Jose  Guillermo.  By  1839 
he  had  moved  from  Monterey  to  Branciforte  and  obtained  the  grant  of 
ha  Coboner  a.  Two  years  later  he  was  named  in  the  Branciforte  padron 
as  42  years  of  age.  He  died  about  1859.  His  brother,  three  years  older, 
was  a lumber  contractor.  He  furnished  some  of  the  lumber  for  Larkin 
house.  He  was  naturalized  a year  later  at  Branciforte  where  he  had 
been  baptized  as  Jose  Samuel.  Samuel  outlived  his  brother,  dying  in 
1872. 

William  Robert  Garner,  of  London,  deserted  from  an  English  whal- 
ing ship  at  Santa  Barbara  possibly  in  1826.  In  1829  he  applied  for 
naturalization,  but  it  was  1839  before  he  finally  secured  his  papers.  As 
early  as  1833  he  was  doing  business  with  Larkin.  From  1836  to  1837 
was  a lieutenant  of  Graham’s  company  in  the  service  of  Alvarado.  He 
was  the  man  who  exposed  the  Graham  plot.  He  continued  his  lumber 
business  until  1844.  For  four  years  thereafter  he  kept  a boarding-house 
at  Monterey.  At  time  he  was  a clerk,  policeman,  translator,  auctioneer, 
and  Alcalde  s secretary.  He  served  in  the  campaign  against  Michel- 
torena.  Later,  Garner  moved  to  San  Luis  Obispo  and  was  killed  in 
1849. 
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William  Mark  West,  an  English  carpenter,  lumberman,  and  farmer, 
was  naturalized  in  1834.  He  did  business  with  Larkin  from  1833  on, 
almost  always  as  a lumberman  working  with  Trevethan  at  the  red- 
woods. In  1844  he  was  the  grantee  of  the  San  Miguel  rancho,  Sonoma, 
and  of  Llano  de  Santa  Rosa.  He  died  before  1852. 

John  Casimiro  Fuller  was  an  English  sailor  on  the  Rover.  He  was 
well  known  about  1827.  He  was  baptized  at  San  Bias,  and  was  married 
at  Santa  Barbara  to  Concepcion  Avila.  In  1836  he  was  in  Monterey. 
The  next  year  he  obtained  a lot  at  Yerba  Buena  and  bought  the 
Watson  and  Beltran  house  at  Monterey.  He  moved  to  San  Francisco 
a year  later  and  had  a house  there  in  1849.  He  was  naturalized  in  1841. 
Six  years  later  he  took  part  in  the  efforts  for  the  relief  on  the  Donner 
party.  He  probably  died  in  1849. 

James  Watson  was  another  English  sailor  who  left  a whaling  ship 
either  at  Santa  Barbara  or  San  Francisco  Bay  about  1824.  He  settled  at 
Monterey  as  a trader.  His  wife  was  Mariana  Escamilla.  He  was  nat- 
uralized in  1836  at  the  age  of  33.  He  was  granted  a lot  at  Monterey  in 
1835  and  a year  later  bought  a house  from  Louis  Beltran.  Watson  was 
often  a member  of  the  Ayuntamiento  from  1836  on.  He  was  a respected 
merchant  doing  some  business  with  Larkin  who  considered  him  an 
uneducated,  unambitious,  but  honest  man  who  did  not  meddle  in 
politics.  He  made  a fortune  and  was  known  as  a generous  man.  About 
1850  he  bought  the  San  Benito  rancho  for  which  he  was  later  a suc- 
cessful claimant,  but  he  was  ruined  by  the  drought  of  1863,  and  died 
the  same  year. 

Other  Englishmen  named  in  Larkin’s  list  were  James  Scott,  James 
Rogers,  Charles  Tipperd,  John  Woodworth,  George  Williams,  Joseph 
Edward  Watson,  Andrew  Watson,  William  Ware,  William  Trevethan, 
John  Oliver,  Joseph  Dickson,  Walter  Duckworth,  John  Littleton,  John 
Mathus,  Thomas  Fuller,  John  B.  Cooper,  Jack  Forbes,  Daniel  Cooper, 
and  William  Gralbatch. 

Scott  was  a sailor  on  the  Catalina,  and  was  in  Monterey  until  about 
1835.  Rogers  was  on  the  lolani  in  1835  and  did  business  with  Larkin 
from  1834  t0  1843.  Woodworth  also  traded  with  Larkin  from  1834  t0 
1835.  Joseph  Edward  Watson  was  an  English  carpenter  at  Monterey. 
Andrew  Watson  was  a sailor  who  came  to  Monterey  in  1834.  Ware, 
really  an  Irishman  but  listed  as  an  Englishman,  probably  came  to 
Monterey  from  New  Mexico  with  Walker  and  worked  as  a distiller, 
tanner,  and  lumberman.  Trevethan,  a sailor  who  came  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  on  the  Rover  in  1826,  became  a carpenter  and  lumber- 
man. Mathus  was  another  sailor,  who  landed  at  San  Francisco  Bay 
from  a whaler  in  1831,  and  worked  his  way  to  Monterey.  Fuller  was  a 
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ship’s  carpenter  who  landed  sick  at  Monterey  in  1831.  Cooper  was 
known  as  “Sailor  Jack”  and  came  to  the  territory  before  1836. 

Irishmen 

The  representative  Irishmen  on  the  list  were  Michael  James  McAl- 
lister, Michael  Lodge,  George  Allen,  and  John  Rainsford.  James  Mc- 
Kinley was  listed  Irish  by  Larkin,  but  actually  was  Scotch. 

McAllister  came  to  California  in  1822,  and  was  known  at  Monterey 
in  1829  as  “el  herrero  loco.”  He  was  a blacksmith  working  at  his  trade 
from  1831  to  1840.  He  had  spent  seven  years  as  an  Australian  convict 
before  coming  to  the  territory.  He  died  at  Monterey  in  1854. 

Another  Irishman  was  Michael  Lodge  who  came  in  1822.  In  1829, 
at  the  age  of  30,  he  was  married  to  Martina  Castro.  From  1833  to  1847 
he  was  a lumberman  from  whom  Larkin  purchased  a great  deal  of 
material.  From  about  1837  he  was  the  owner  of  a rancho  near  Santa 
Cruz. 

Allen  was  said  to  have  been  a Quaker,  and  was  also  called  Scotch 
and  English  by  some,  but  Bancroft  says  he  was  Irish.  He  came  to 
Monterey  in  1822  at  the  age  of  26.  He  was  baptized  as  Josef  Jorge 
Tomas  at  San  Carlos  in  1824.  Two  years  later  he  married  Petra 
Boronda.  He  kept  a shop  or  inn  in  Monterey  in  company  with  William 
Gralbatch.  He  was  the  favorite  witness  to  divers  contracts,  had  petty 
transactions  with  everyone.  He  served  as  a surgeon  and  dentist  on  oc- 
casion. He  was  several  times  a member  and  more  often  an  employee 
of  the  Ayuntamiento.  In  1842  he  was  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  seems  to  have  obtained  a lot  in  San  Francisco  although 
he  never  lived  there.  From  1844  to  1845  Allen  was  a teacher  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Governor;  from  1845  to  1846  he  was  a clerk  in  the 
United  States  consulate.  He  died  at  Monterey  in  1847. 

Another  customer  was  John  Rainsford,  an  Irish  sailor  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  known  as  “Kanaka  Jack”  and  later  as  Joaquin  Solis 
because  of  his  resemblance  to  that  convict.  He  worked  as  a lumberman, 
and  business  dealings  with  Larkin  dated  from  1834.  The  next  year 
Rainsford  obtained  a lot  in  Monterey  and  then  from  1839  to  1841  he 
was  at  Yerba  Buena  as  an  interpreter  and  as  a master  of  one  of  Nathan 
Spear’s  schooners.  In  1845  he  was  the  grantee  of  a Napa  rancho.  He 
died  the  next  year. 

Others  of  the  Irish  group  were  Thomas  Forsyth,  Edward  Byrns, 
John  Byrns,  Gerald  Hope,  James  Fleming,  and  John  Gorman.  Forsyth 
was  a carpenter  who  came  to  Monterey  in  1834  on  the  Leonor.  Hope 
was  a hatter  at  Monterey  from  1834  to  1836.  Fleming  was  a “jack-of- 
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all-trades”  who  arrived  in  1829.  He  worked  for  Cooper  for  a while,  and 
in  1836,  at  the  age  of  52,  he  was  living  at  Larkin’s.  Gorman  came  in 
1831  and  was  at  Hartnell’s  rancho  in  1836. 

Scotchmen 

The  representative  Scotchmen  on  the  list  of  Larkin’s  customers  in- 
cluded David  Littlejohn,  Edward  McIntosh,  David  Spence,  John 
Gilroy,  and  James  McKinley. 

Littlejohn,  a carpenter  and  later  a farmer,  came  to  California  from 
Callao  on  one  of  Hartnell’s  ships  in  1824.  In  1833,  when  he  was  nat- 
uralized, he  was  40  years  old,  married  to  a native,  and  the  owner  of 
some  cattle.  The  following  year  he  was  granted  the  Carneros  rancho 
near  Monterey.  From  1834  to  1846  he  did  business  with  Larkin. 

Edward  McIntosh  was  a sailor  who  landed  at  Monterey  from  a trad- 
ing vessel,  probably  the  Rover  under  Captain  Cooper,  possibly  as  early 
as  1823.  In  1830  he  purchased  George  Allen’s  interest  in  a Monterey 
inn  for  $90,  thereby  becoming  the  partner  of  William  Gralbatch. 
Three  years  later  McIntosh  was  naturalized,  and  in  1834  he  was  given 
a license  for  otter-hunting.  About  1838  he  settled  with  James  Dawson 
on  the  Estero  Americano  rancho  near  Bodega  and  was  an  agent  for 
Vallejo  and  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  McIntosh  was  at  New 
Helvetia  from  1844  to  1845,  taking  part  in  the  Micheltorena  campaign. 

Spence  lived  a number  of  years  in  Lima,  Peru,  before  coming  to 
California  in  1824  to  supervise  the  meat-packing  establishment  of  Begg 
and  Company  at  Monterey.  Three  years  later  he  started  his  own  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  successful  because  he  was  cautious,  close,  and 
energetic.  In  1829  he  married  Adelaida  Estrada  and  took  an  active  part 
in  Monterey  during  the  Solis  revolt.  From  1834  to  1839  he  was  the 
grantee  of  the  Encinal  y Buena  Esperanza  rancho.  He  supported 
Alvarado’s  government  choosing  not  to  act  openly  as  a member  of  the 
“congress”,  but  quietly  exerting  much  influence  in  municipal  and  legis- 
lative matters.  In  1846  most  people  believed  Spence  had  intrigued  for 
an  English  protectorate  over  California,  but  he  was  regarded  by  Larkin 
as  being  friendly  to  the  United  States.  He  was  a member  of  the  council 
after  the  American  conquest  and  later  a member  of  the  legislative 
council.  About  1848  he  closed  his  mercantile  affairs  devoting  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  estate  and  to  the  raising  of  live-stock. 

Gilroy  was  a sailor  and  the  first  foreigner  to  settle  permanently  in 
California.  He  was  left  sick  at  Monterey  by  the  Isaac  Todd  in  1814. 
Running  away  from  home  as  a minor,  he  changed  his  name  from 
Cameron  to  Gilroy  to  avoid  arrest.  In  1821  he  was  married  at  San  Juan 
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Bautista  to  Maria  Clara  de  la  Asuncion  Ortega.  In  1833  he  was  natural- 
ized. At  this  time  he  testified  that  he  was  a soap-maker  and  millwright 
of  good  character  with  a wife  and  four  children,  having  also  some 
live-stock  on  Ortega’s  San  Isidro  rancho.  As  Gilroy  owned  a league  of 
it,  he  built  his  adobe  house  there.  He  did  a good  business  with  Larkin 
from  1834  on  and  some  of  his  soap  was  sold  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
He  was  an  honest,  good-natured  sailor -ranchero  who  was  well  liked 
by  everyone,  but  he  was  careless,  improvident,  and  powerless  in  the 
hands  of  the  land  lawyers.  Eventually,  losing  all  his  lands  and  cattle, 
he  lived  to  see  his  old  ranch  the  site  of  a flourishing  town. 

McKinley  was  left  at  Santa  Barbara  by  a whaling  ship  in  1824.  He 
probably  was  not  over  11  years  old  at  the  time.  In  1830  he  was  an  agent 
for  Captain  Cooper  at  Monterey,  traveling  about  the  country  most  of 
the  time,  but  making  his  home  at  Monterey.  .In  1835  he  was  acting  as 
an  agent  for  Larkin  in  Los  Angeles.  Later  he  became  the  owner  of  the 
once  trim  schooner  Ayacucho.  From  1842  on  he  was  in  partnership 
with  Fitch  and  Paty,  together  with  whom  he  established  a store  at 
Yerba  Buena  in  1843.  At  the  same  time  he  was  one  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  mission  estates  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 
In  1848  he  married  Carmen  Amesti.  In  1852  he  was  a claimant  for 
ranchos  in  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties. 

Other  Scotchmen  on  the  list  were  George  Kinlock,  William  Bran- 
der,  and  Archibald  Banks.  Kinlock  was  a carpenter  and  trader  at 
Monterey  as  early  as  1830.  His  wife,  Mary  (Anderson),  was  also  Scotch 
and  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  foreign  woman  living  in 
California.  He  did  business  with  Larkin  from  1833  on,  as  did  Brander 
and  Banks,  two  other  carpenters. 

Other  Foreigners 

Other  Foreigners  on  the  list  who  were  customers  of  Larkin  at  one 
time  or  another  were  the  Frenchmen,  Peter  Jones,  Martin  Le  Cog,  and 
Joseph  Lunia;  the  Danes,  Johnstone  and  Matthew  Pelham;  the  Portu- 
guese, Jose  M.  Bollon  and  Manuel  Iouquin;  the  Chilean,  “Jack  el 
Chilean”;  the  Spaniard,  Louis  Borro;  the  Greek,  Juan  Demedrion; 
the  Sandwich  Islander,  “John  Kanaka”;  the  Italian,  Luis  Parma;  and, 
two  unknowns,  Augustine  Disforges  and  William  Gullich.  Little  in- 
formation is  available  about  this  group  other  than  their  land  of  birth 
and  their  date  of  arrival  at  Monterey. 
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Other  Customers 

There  were  Larkin  customers  other  than  those  appearing  on  the 
list  of  1834,  but  it  would  be  of  little  interest  to  note  the  hundreds  con- 
cerned. It  is  worthwhile  to  name  only  a few  more  or  less  selected 
people  with  whom  he  traded.  These  included  William  Stone,  John 
Ebbets,  Captain  Snooks,  “James  Wick,  the  butter-maker”,  William 
Thompson,  John  Temple  of  Los  Angeles,  Abel  Stearns  of  Los  Angeles, 
Antonio  Rocha  of  Los  Angeles,  James  Cook,  Joaquin  Gomez,  William 
McCarthey  of  Salinas,  “Victoreen,  the  Hauler”,  Mission  de  Santa  Cruz, 
Carlos  Roe,  Yount,  Juan  Higar,  “Juan,  the  Cook”,  Daniel  Hill  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Thomas  Williamson,  Don  Jose  Gonzales,  Jose  Buranda, 
Juan  Alvarado,  Nonenta  Garcia,  “Encarnacion”,  J.  J.  Vallejo,  “Carlos 
el  Indian”,  “Wheat  Picker”,  “Castro  (de  la  Villa)”,  “Tom,  the  Car- 
pinter”  [sic.]  “Joe,  the  Baker”,  G.  Castro,  “Richard  the  Carpinter” 
[sic.]  “Sherman  and  Peck”,  “Garcia,  the  Drummer”,  “Canute,  Adobe 
Worker”,  Gabriel  de  la  Torre,  James  Black,  and  many  sailors  and 
other  transients  who  completed  their  transactions  in  cash  and  hence 
left  no  record  on  the  “Accounts”  or  on  the  list.9 


NOTES 

1.  Vallejo  Documents  XX,  No.  320;  XXX,  No.  319  MS  in  Bancroft  Library;  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  History  of  California,  II,  p.  706. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  William  Ensign  Lincoln,  The  Lincoln,  Pearce,  Porter,  Ayer  and  Related  Families,  p.  135; 
Raynor  W.  Kelsey,  The  United  States  Consulate  in  California,  p.  249. 

4.  William  Heath  Davis,  Seventy-five  years  in  California,  pp.  7-8. 

5.  Little  MS  material  is  available  for  the  period  of  1832  to  1838  in  Larkin’s  life,  except  the 
accounts  he  kept  during  the  period.  As  these  are  quite  extensive,  the  gap  may  be  closed 
by  a wealth  of  minute  facts.  Hereafter  Larkin  Account  Books,  MSS  in  the  Bancroft 
Library,  will  be  cited  as  L.  A. 

The  Huntington  Library  has  recently  acquired  the  papers  of  Abel  Stearns.  In  these 
one  may  find  further  information  about  Larkin’s  early  years.  Larkin  to  Stearns,  Monterey, 
April  25,.  1834;  Larkin  to  Stearns,  July  22,  1834,  Stearns  Collection,  Huntington  Library. 
MSS. 

6.  List  of  Foreigners  at  Monterey,  L.  A.,  II  (March,  1832 -April,  1837),  pp.  320-321. 

7.  Compahia  extranjera  was  the  Foreign  Company  formed  under  the  direction  of  Hartnell  to 
defend  Monterey  against  the  attack  during  the  Echeandia-Zamorano  conflict. 

8.  The  facts  about  the  lives  of  these  men  are  based  on  the  Pioneer  Register  in  Bancroft,  op. 
cit.,  II,  III,  IV,  V. 

9.  L.  A.,  II  (March,  1832 -April,  1837);  I (April,  1837  - January,  1838);  IV  January,  1838- 
February,  1840). 
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Larkin’s  Monterey  Business: 

Articles  of  Trade,  1833-1839 

by  ROBERT  J.  PARKER 

Lar\ins  Credit 

The  business  of  selling  goods  in  California  was  much  different  from 
that  in  either  Boston  or  North  Carolina.  Among  the  foreigners  and 
the  Californians  credit  was  quite  widespread.  At  least  Larkin  carried 
many  of  his  customers  on  his  books.  It  is  to  be  granted  that  most  of  the 
accounts  were  paid  off  either  by  hides,  labor,  lumber,  or  silver,  but 
credit  did  exist,  at  least  in  Larkin’s  business. 

The  cargoes  brought  to  the  Pacific  by  the  Boston  traders  give  some 
indication  as  to  the  articles  of  trade.  Dana  said  that  the  cargo  of  the 
Pilgrim  “consisted  of  everything  under  the  sun.”  Usually  the  following 
merchandise  was  carried:  spirits  of  all  kinds,  teas,  coffee,  sugar,  spices, 
raisins,  molasses,  hardware,  crockery  ware,  cutlery,  clothing  of  all 
kinds,  boots  and  shoes  from  Lynn,  calicoes  and  cotton  from  Lowell, 
crepes,  silks,  scarfs,  necklaces,  jewelry,  combs,  furniture,  fireworks, 
and  cartwheels. 

Dana  observed  that  California  abounded  in  grapes  but  that  the  Cali- 
fornians bought  bad  wine  made  in  Boston,  retailing  it  at  12^4  cents  a 
glass.  Hides,  worth  $2  each,  they  bartered  for  something  costing  only 
75  cents  in  Boston.  Shoes  cost  $3  to  $5  a pair  while  boots  sold  for  $15. 
In  general  goods  sold  for  300  per  cent  more  than  in  Boston.  Dana 
thought  this  was  partly  due  to  the  heavy  duties  which  kept  all  but  the 
wealthiest  traders  from  operating  on  the  Coast.1 

Larhjris  Trade 

While  Dana’s  observations  are  revealing,  they  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  trade,  at  least  as  far  as  Larkin  was  concerned.  By  a careful 
study  of  his  own  records  and  his  share  in  the  Newcastle's  cargo,  it  is 
possible  to  find  out  exactly  what  articles  were  used  in  the  trade,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  their  prices  at  Monterey.  Intoxicating  liquors, 
known  as  grog,  whiskey,  rum,  wine,  and  aguardiente , led  in  all  sales. 
Indeed  Larkin’s  store  at  Monterey  was  commonly  known  as  Larkin’s 
“grog-shop”. 

Larkin  brought  out  the  following  goods  on  the  Newcastle : one 
wagon  and  harness,  $100;  one  small  boat,  $40;  one  barrel  of  rice,  $16; 
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Bottom:  famed  "house  of  the  four  winds/’  built  by  larkin  in  the 
1830’s,  in  good  condition  today. 


From  Collection  of  /.  Gregg  Layne 

Topi  OLD  WASHINGTON  HOTEL,  MONTEREY,  BUILT  IN  THE  EARLY  1830’s, 
BUT  TORN  DOWN  MANY  YEARS  AGO,  WAS  POPULAR  IN  LARKINAS  TIME. 
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six  kegs  of  powder,  $42;  118  feet  of  oars,  $14.75;  one  rifle,  $10;  three 
pairs  of  duck  trousers,  $3;  ten  pairs  of  boots,  $50;  twenty  pairs  of 
pegged  shoes,  $40;  twenty-five  pairs  of  fine  shoes,  $56.25;  and  one  pair 
of  women’s  pumps,  $1.75/ 

In  his  accounts  Larkin  recorded  that  he  sold  the  following  articles 
to  his  many  customers:  aguardiente , $3  to  $6  a gallon;  axes,  $4  each; 
pickaxes,  $2  each;  hide  bags,  $1.50  each;  cologne,  $1  a bottle;  cotton 
balls,  $1.50  a dozen;  hat  bands,  4c  each;  barley,  7c  to  8c  a pound; 
empty  barrels  $3  each;  baskets  4c  to  6c  each;  beads,  36c  a pound; 
beans,  $3  a fanega ; one  dressed  bear,  $1.50;  “bed  for  midwife”,  $3;  bed- 
steads, $16;  beef;  beer,  $7.50  a barrel;  blankets,  $1.50  each;  boats,  $40 
each;  screw  bolts,  50c  each;  “blank  books”  $2  each;  scratch  books; 
bowls,  21c  each;  wash  bowls,  75c  each;  boxes,  $3  each;  cart  wheel 
boxes,  $11  a set;  bran,  50c  a fanega;  ships’  bread,  2c  to  12c  a pound; 
bridles,  $5  each;  bridle  bits,  $1  each;  belt  buckles,  $8  a dozen;  buckets, 
$1.50  each;  bullocks,  $5  to  $8  each;  “bunch  twist”;  buttons,  75c  a 
dozen;  cabbages,  cakes,  $4  each;  calicoes,  75c  a vara;  candles;  candle 
molds,  $1  each;  candlesticks,  $1.50  each;  candy,  50c  a pound;  sword 
canes,  $3.50  each;  playing  cards,  48c  a deck;  charron  striped  cloth,  87c 
a vara;  cheeses,  $1  each;  chests;  chisels,  75c  each;  chocolate,  $1  a 
pound;  men’s  suit  cloth,  $1.75  a vara;  duck  cloth,  75c  a vara\  red  flan- 
nel cloth,  $2  a vara\  twilled  cloth,  $1  a vara\  men’s  coats,  $7  each;  cocoa 
nuts,  12c  each;  young  cows,  $1  each;  coffee,  371/2C  a pound;  coffins,  $4 
to  $6;  collars;  combs,  $1.56  a dozen;  corks;  cots,  $8  each;  store  coun- 
ters, $10  each;  cravats,  $1  each;  cream  of  tartar,  $1  a box;  blue  crepe, 
$1  a vara\  crowbars,  $5.50  each;  cups,  5c  each;  deer  hams,  50c  each; 
men’s  drawers,  $2  a pair;  drills;  drums,  $12  each;  eggs;  fat,  $2.50  an 
arroba;  goose  fat;  figs,  75c  a pound;  files,  $1  each;  fireworks;  flannel, 
$1.50  a vara;  flour,  $4  a barrel;  or  $1.50  to  $2  an  arroba  or  8c  a pound; 
corn  flour,  $1.50  to  $2  an  arroba;  forks;  chickens,  31c  each;  garters, 
$30  a box;  gimlets;  gin,  $8  a case;  gingham,  68c  a vara ; windowglass; 
looking  glasses,  $1.25  to  $13  each;  spy  glasses,  $6  a pair;  gloves,  75c  a 
pair;  Government  orders;  women’s  gowns  $16  each;  grindstones,  $10 
to  $12  each;  handkerchiefs,  45c  to  $1.50  each;  harmonicas,  75c  each; 
hats,  $6  to  $20;  straw  hats,  $4  each;  hay;  hides,  $2  each;  hinges,  $2  a 
pair;  hoops,  50c  each;  horses,  $8  to  $20  each;  iron,  $4.50  an  arroba;  flat 
irons,  $1.40  each;  wheel  irons,  $8  a set;  inkstands,  $3  each;  men’s  jack- 
ets, $4  each;  jewelry;  small  kegs,  $1  each;  “Kersey”  cloth,  $2.40  a vara; 
ketchup,  $1  a bottle;  tea  kettles,  $1  each;  knives,  50c  each;  drawing 
knives,  $2.25  each;  lace;  nurse  lamps,  $2.50;  lead,  16c  to  18c  a pound; 
lemon  juice,  $1.75  a bottle;  linen,  heavy  lines;  “linsey”  locks,  75c  each; 
padlocks,  $2.50  each;  all  kinds  of  lumber,  $20  to  $50  a 1000  feet;  manta 
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cloth,  50c  a vara;  mares,  $3  each;  matts,  $2  to  $5  each;  fine  meal; 
measures,  $6  a set;  molasses;  mugs,  20c  each;  mules,  $15  each;  musk- 
ets; muslin  prints;  nails;  “Nankin”  cloth,  $2.43  a piece;  needles,  $1  a 
package;  oil;  castor  oil,  $3  a bottle;  “a  piece  of  old  anchor  stock”,  $4; 
onion;  oxen,  $10  each;  panoche,  16c  a pound;  earthen  pans;  frying 
pans,  $1  to  $2;  tin  pans,  $4  each;  pantaloons,  $4  to  $6  a pair;  duck 
pantaloons,  $1  a pair;  “Kersey”  pantaloons,  $7  a pair;  “priest  cloth 
pantaloons”;  paper;  reams  of  paper;  gown  patterns,  $1  each;  vest  pat- 
terns, $2.12  each;  pepper,  4c  a pound;  pickles,  75c  a bottle;  pictures; 
pies,  $1  each;  pigs,  $1.50  each;  pins;  breast  pins,  $2.50  each;  pipes,  pis- 
tols, $11.25  each;  pitch;  pitchers,  $1.25  each;  plates,  $3  a dozen;  steel 
plates,  $2.50  each;  potatoes  50c  an  arroba ; pots;  iron  pots;  shot  pouches, 
$3  each;  powder  $1.50  a pound;  cannesters  of  powder,  $2.50  each;  prints, 
50c  a vara;  pumpkins,  10c  each;  woodrafters,  $3  each;  raisins,  23c  a 
pound;  case  razors,  $3.50  each;  bridle  reins;  revosas,  $6  each;  ribbons; 
rice,  $6.25  an  arroba;  rifles,  $30  each;  rope;  bottles  of  rum,  $3  a gallon; 
barrels  of  rum,  $80  each;  saddle  irons;  saddle  leather;  saddle  trees,  $5 
each;  saddles,  $10  to  $35  each;  salt,  $1  a pound;  cross  cut  saws,  $20 
each;  “seegars”,  75c  a box;  seegar  lighters,  $2  each;  seals,  $11.50  a set; 
chinty  shawls,  $3  each;  sheeting,  $12.50  a piece;  shingles,  $40  a thou- 
sand; shirts,  $2  each;  shirting,  55c  a yard;  sheeting,  75c  a yard;  shoes, 
$1.50  to  $2.50  a pair;  shovel  shoes;  shot;  shotguns,  $12  each;  shovels, 
$2  each;  shutters,  $6  a pair;  silk,  $2  a vara;  silver-plated  “seegar”  cases, 
$2.50  each;  beaver  skins,  $3  to  $5  each;  deer  skins,  $2  each;  elk  skins,  $1 
each;  sea-otter  skins,  $30  to  $40  each;  wood  slats,  3c  each;  soap,  $1  a 
box;  men’s  socks,  75c  a pair;  tea  spoons,  18c  each;  spurs,  $4  to  $10  a 
pair;  head  stalls  for  cattle,  $2  each;  iron  staples,  stirrups,  $12.5  a pair; 
women’s  stockings,  75c  to  $1  a pair;  stoppers;  syrup,  $1.50  a bottle; 
razors,  $1.50  each;  razor  straps;  “stuff  for  shoes”;  newspaper  subscrip- 
tions; sugar,  $6  an  arroba;  men’s  suits,  $38  each;  men’s  suspenders,  75c 
a pair;  swords,  $10  each;  tables;  damask  table  cloths,  tallow,  $1  an 
arroba;  candle  tapers,  $3.50  a set;  tea,  $2.50  a pound;  tea  pots,  $1  each; 
thimbles;  thread,  $2.50  a pound;  shoe  thread;  bowling  alley  tickets, 
usually  $1  each;  ticking,  88c  a yard;  tobacco,  7 c to  81c  a pound;  trunks, 
$8  each;  trypods,  $80  each;  tumblers,  $1.60  a dozen;  tureens,  $1.50 
each;  turkeys,  2 each;  velvet,  $1.75  a vara;  men’s  vests,  $2  to  $10  each; 
vinegar,  90c  a gallon;  weights  and  scales,  $6  a set;  wheat,  $2.50  a 
fanega;  wine,  $1.2  to  $2.4  a bottle;  wool  yard;  wick  yarn,  88c  a yard; 
women’s  frocks,  $3  each;  and  yokes.3 

Soule  presents  definite  information  on  the  prices  of  produce  sold  in 
California  from  1840  to  1846,  which  is  as  follows:  saddle  horses,  $8  to 
$20  each;  breeding  mares,  $3  each;  grown  cattle  ready  for  killing,  $6 
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each;  heifers,  $3  each;  yearling  calves,  $1.50  each;  hides,  $2  each;  tal- 
low, $6  a hundred  pounds;  potatoes,  $3  a hundred  pounds;  wheat  and 
barley,  75c  to  $1  a bushel;  joists  and  boards,  $40  to  $50  a thousand  feet; 
beaver  skins,  $3  to  $5  each;  sea-otter  skins,  $35  each.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Soule  does  not  list  all  the  articles  sold  by  Larkin  and  that 
his  list  is  for  a later  period.4 

Service  and  Labor 

Besides  selling  articles  of  the  above  nature,  Larkin  also  sold  services 
and  bought  labor.  As  early  as  1833  he  was  selling  board  and  room  to 
some  of  his  customers.  He  handled  much  of  the  postage  of  the  com- 
munity. He  sold  tickets  for  play  on  his  bowling  alley  and  on  his  bil- 
liard table  to  almost  everyone.  He  fed  horses  belonging  to  others  and 
had  horses  to  be  hired  by  his  regular  trade.  He  hired  hands  to  run  his 
flour  mill,  to  make  shingles,  to  shape  lumber,  to  look  after  his  cattle,  to 
help  him  with  his  store,  to  make  adobe  bricks,  to  help  him  at  the  bowl- 
ing alley,  and  to  help  him  with  the  billiard  table.  He  maintained  a 
credit  system  which  in  some  instances  approached  banking.  He  ac- 
cepted the  notes  of  his  customers;  often  paid  bills  they  owed  others; 
collected  debts  due  them;  and  at  times  loaned  them  money.6 

Relations  With  Stearns 

It  was  quite  natural  for  Larkin  to  enter  into  rather  detailed  business 
dealings  with  Abel  Stearns,  the  leading  merchant  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. On  January  7,  1833  Larkin  told  Stearns  that  McKinley  had 
given  him  an  order  on  Stearns  for  $156.02.  Owing  Walton  some 
money,  Larkin  passed  the  note  to  him.  Walton  in  turn  had  given  the 
note  to  Thomas  Shaw.  On  March  27  Larkin,  who  had  promised 
Stearns  thirty-one  pieces  of  linen,  found  that  he  only  had  twenty-one 
pieces  left.  Larkin  was  also  worried  about  the  many  bills  under  a hun- 
dred dollars  due  him  and  asked  Stearns’  help  in  clearing  them  up.  In 
June  Larkin  said  he  was  sending  some  powder  to  Stearns.  Prior  to  this, 
a small  hand  organ  and  McKinley’s  watch  had  been  sent  to  a Los 
Angeles  jeweler,  a Mr.  Friar,  for  mending.  Larkin  asked  Stearns  to  pay 
Friar  and  to  send  the  articles  to  Monterey.  Closing  Larkin  said:  “Eere 
[r/V.]  this  you  have  I presume  heard  of  my  wedding  & ball  its  etc.’s 
Mr.  Jones  made  a very  fine  display  on  board  on  the  occasion.”6 

On  January  2 of  the  next  year  Larkin  wrote  Stearns  that  he  could 
not  send  lumber  to  him  by  the  first  vessel  in  March.  He  did  promise 
to  send  flour  at  $2  an  arroba,  Stearns  paying  the  freight  charges.  Lar- 
kin indicated  he  would  try  to  find  a soap  pot  for  him.  In  the  meantime, 
Stearns  was  asked  to  collect  some  Larkin  accounts.  In  April  Larkin 
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sent  Stearns  a bill  for  the  lumber  and  rice.  The  lumber  order  included 
a iooo  feet  of  i"  boards,  400  feet  of  2"  boards,  and  some  joists  and 
rafters.  All  of  this  was  to  be  sent  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  Don  Quixote 
in  May.  Larkin  found  a soap  pot  and  was  willing  to  sell  it  for  fifty 
hides.  Larkin  claimed  he  was  not  making  any  money  on  the  lumber. 
He  was  thinking  of  keeping  two  men  cutting  redwoods  at  Auctosh 
near  Santa  Cruz  and  wanted  to  know  how  much  Stearns  could  sell  at 
San  Pedro  each  year.  At  that  port  Stearns  could  keep  the  lumber  on 
the  beach.  It  was  easier  to  ship  it  from  Monterey  rather  than  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  price  would  be  about  $55  a 1000  feet  plus  freight  charges 
of  $10  or  $15  a 1000  feet. 

Larkin  said  he  intended  to  move  into  Monterey  from  the  Salinas 
rancho  during  the  summer.  There  he  planned  to  add  hog-raising  to 
his  many  duties.  Sawyers,  Larkin  said,  had  to  be  paid  in  cash  but  he 
was  willing  to  let  Stearns  pay  for  his  order  half  in  cash  and  the  other 
half  in  hides,  wines,  and  tallow.  Concluding,  Larkin  pridefully  an- 
nounced: “the  13  instant  We  added  one  to  our  family  a son.”7 

Toward  the  end  of  May  Larkin  shipped  Stearns  thirty  boards,  500 
feet  of  lumber,  and  the  soap  pot.  In  trying  to  get  the  rafters  out  of  the 
woods,  Larkin’s  men  had  killed  an  ox.  The  additional  lumber  and 
some  flour  Larkin  promised  to  ship  on  the  Don  Quixote*  Two  months 
passed  and  the  lumber  had  not  as  yet  arrived,  so  Larkin  tried  to  placate 
Stearns  by  telling  him  that  it  would  soon  be  there.  Moreover,  Hall  J. 
Kelly  was  in  Monterey  telling  everyone  that  Stearns  had  treated  him 
like  a brute.  Ewing  Young  was  there  too.  Larkin  did  not  have  a very 
high  regard  for  either  of  the  two  men.  About  Young  he  said:  “If  he 
should  never  be  king  of  the  Oregon  I think  he  may  be  called  the  King 
of  Beggars.  I set  him  down  as  the  greatest  bore  I ever  knew.  I shall  be 
happy  to  see  him  start  I think  his  looks  will  convince  the  beauties  of 
Mrs.  Royal  & John  Bull  in  America  . . .”  Closing,  Larkin  remarked 
that  he  had  rented  half  of  Mrs.  Hartnell’s  house  and  had  moved  into 
Monterey.9 

During  August  Larkin  shipped  a large  cargo  of  lumber  to  Stearns 
by  Captain  Meek.  In  the  meantime  Young  had  left  for  Oregon  and 
Larkin  said:  “He  takes  our  friend  Kelly  thanks  be  given  for  his  de- 
parture.”10 Kelly  had  been  trying  to  get  some  of  Larkin’s  sawyers  to  go 
to  Oregon  with  him.  Perhaps  this  would  explain  Larkin’s  dislike  of 
the  man.  The  lumber  sent  to  Stearns  was  all  of  the  heavy  variety. 
Larkin  had  not  been  able  to  send  any  1"  board.11 

More  lumber  was  sent  to  Stearns  in  October  by  Captain  Covell.  In- 
cluded in  this  order  were  six  doors  and  frames.  Larkin  again  asked 
Stearns  to  collect  some  accounts  for  him  and  had  charged  $100  for  the 
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soap  pot.  Reluctantly  he  told  Stearns  that  now  he  could  only  sell  lum- 
ber to  those  who  could  go  to  Auctosh  to  get  it.12 

By  December  Larkin  had  been  able  to  get  some  help  at  the  woods 
although  he  told  Stearns  that  no  lumber  could  be  hauled  out  until 
after  January  because  of  the  heavy  rains.  He  did,  however,  draw  on 
Stearns  for  $141  for  a debt  due  in  Boston  and  said  that  he  had  moved 
his  sawyers  to  the  Amnesti  redwoods.  Amnesti,  however,  had  refused 
to  sell  him  any  more  trees  at  $5  each.13 

In  April  of  1835  Larkin  expressed  his  surprise  at  finding  himself  so 
much  in  debt  to  Stearns.  After  some  discussions  about  this  matter  and 
the  bills  due  him,  Larkin  advised  Stearns  to  shingle  his  house.  At  first 
Kinlock  had  only  boarded  his  house  and  Larkin  his  mill  — then  both 
buildings  had  to  be  shingled.  Larkin  now  belonged  to  the  Foreign 
Company  at  Monterey  having  this  to  say  about  it:  “I  have  never  heard 
any  person  say  their  consent  was  asked  — I suppose  they  had  it  without 
asking.”  The  shingles,  Larkin  said,  would  be  $2  more  a 1000  than  the 
year  before.14 

During  the  next  month  Larkin  told  Stearns  that  he  was  building  a 
home  in  Monterey  and  needed  cash  badly.  The  soap  pot  that  had  been 
shipped  to  Stearns  remained  unsold.  Now  Larkin  asked  him  to  sell  it 
for  $100  in  soap,  eighteen  pieces  to  the  dollar’s  worth.  If  this  could  not 
be  done,  Stearns  was  to  send  the  pot  back  to  Monterey  where  Larkin 
could  get  $120  for  it.  Shingles,  he  said,  would  cost  Stearns  $40  a 
thousand.15 

During  November  of  the  following  year  Stearns  asked  for  4,000  feet 
of  lumber.  Larkin  answered  that  it  was  impossible  to  buy  any  in 
Monterey  at  the  time  because  of  the  current  revolt.  Sending  his  account 
to  Stearns,  Larkin  said  that  some  day  the  flag  of  California  would  have 
six  stripes  and  one  star.16 

Lar\iris  Wealth 

Two  years  and  nine  months  from  his  day  of  landing  at  Monterey, 
Larkin  had  advanced  himself  $2,650.  Debts  due  him  came  to  $1,671.6; 
the  value  of  his  mill  and  ranch  animals  was  $1,000;  his  furniture  and 
goods  on  hand  came  to  $1,2284;  and  his  oxen  and  carts  were  valued  at 
$150.  Debts  against  him  amounted  to  $1,400.2.  He  had  been  in  active 
business  for  himself  from  February  1,  1833,  to  January  1,  1835.17 

His  profits  for  1835  were  $2,058.  Debts  due  Larkin  came  to  $802;  his 
house  had  cost  $3,000  to  this  point;  the  mill  and  animals  were  valued 
at  $1,000;  the  goods  on  hand  amounted  to  $950;  the  goods  and  carts 
in  the  country  came  to  $225;  and  his  furniture  amounted  to  $256. 
Debts  against  Larkin  came  to  $2,65o.18 
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Profits  for  1836  amounted  to  $918.3.  His  property  was  valued  at 
$5,626.2.  To  account  for  this  circumstance  Larkin  said:  “On  moving 
into  the  new  House,  I was  without  any  funds  having  spent  and  in- 
vested everything  in  Building.  I remained  therefore  sometime  without 
any  Store  or  having  any  trade.  The  business  of  the  year  was  also  very 
dull.”  Debts  due  Larkin  came  to  $1,134.3;  goods  on  hand  were  worth 
$956;  the  mill  and  the  animals  came  to  $900;  and  the  house  was  worth 
$4,105.  Debts  against  him  came  to  i,469-19 
The  profits  for  1837  were  5,387  and  his  property  was  valued  at 
$11,013.  Larkin  said:  “The  business  of  Monterey  the  year  1837  was 
much  larger  than  former  years  by  reason  of  the  Harvest  being  good 
& the  Cattle  fat.  The  Revolution  of  the  Californians  against  the  Mexi- 
cans added  to  business.”  The  debts  against  him  amounted  to  $1,415.4. 
His  assets  included  the  debts  due  him;  amounting  to  $3,353.4,  goods 
and  grain  at  $2,000,  furniture  at  $900,  the  mill  and  animals  at  $900, 
and  the  value  of  the  Larkin  House,  5275.20 

Larkin’s  profit  for  1838  amounted  to  $2775  and  his  property  was 
valued  at  $13,788.4.  “The  profits  of  1838”,  said  Larkin,  “were  less  than 
of  1837  from  a falling  off  with  all  of  business  with  me  in  a great  meas- 
ure by  my  breaking  up  a Bowling  Alley,  which  before  gave  me  large 
profits.”  Debts  due  him  amounted  to  $3,803;  grain  and  goods  came  to 
$3,393;  the  house  furniture  was  worth  $1,000;  the  mill  and  animals 
were  valued  at  $1000;  the  billiard  table  was  worth  400;  and  the  Larkin 
House  was  now  valued  at  $5,800.  Debts  against  Larkin  came  to 

I, 607.4“ 
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An  Account  of  an  Eccentric  Angeleno; 
an  Example  of  Early  Los  Angeles  Dialect  Humor 


by  WILLIAM  B.  RICE 


Inanearly  Publication  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, James  M.  Guinn  discussed  several  interesting  eccentrics  of  early 
Los  Angeles.  A raffish  character  named  Paul  R.  Hunt  was  not  included 
in  this  gallery,  but  his  antics  entitle  him  to  similar  fame.1 

Hunt  was  a candidate  for  Mayor  in  the  Los  Angeles  municipal  elec- 
tion held  during  May,  1855.  His  opponents  were  Thomas  Foster  and 
William  G.  Dryden,  two  redoubtable  figures  who  polled  192  and  179 
votes,  respectively,  to  his  three.  “Alas!  poor  Hunt,  how  have  the 
mighty  fallen!”  lamented  the  wity  and  irrepressible  Southern  Cali - 
fornian,  adding  that  all  of  Hunt’s  arguments,  money,  and  shoe  leather 
had  been  thrown  to  the  wind.  Hunt  thought  he  had  been  tricked,  the 
paper  continued.  All  his  friends  had  voted  for  him;  the  election  board 
must  have  been  dishonest.  Hunt  made  an  audible  protest  from  atop  a 
pork  barrel  in  front  of  the  Bella  Union  Hotel.  He  cast  his  eyes  over 
the  “immense  array  of  heads  that  swayed  . . . around  him  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,”  and  began  to  speak  about  his  early  life  and  the 
wrongs  he  had  so  recently  suffered.  His  speech,  ghost-written  by  the 
sly  editors  of  the  Southern  Californian,  was  as  follows: 

“Gentlemen  and  feller  citizens,  aciwated  by  a considibul  desire  for 
to  du  sumthin  fur  miself  in  the  way  of  gittin  vittles  and  close,  as  well 
as  tu  improve  my  impaired  helth,  I cum  to  this  citty  sum  too  years  ago. 
My  life  before  that  singular  epok  was  wun  of  a tollibul  chekkerd  for- 
tin,  consistin  of  ups  and  douns,  the  douns  in  the  lead.  Nothin  pertick- 
ler  unnatural  happened  when  I fust  seed  the  life  of  da ; and  unlike  mi 
frend  Dr.  Money,  no  rainbo  of  promis  filled  my  i;  nor  if  wot  I have 
since  herd  is  correkt,  am  I safe  in  saying  that  teeth  interfered  with  the 
ordinary  sucktion  so  necessary  at  that  early  age.  My  life  frum  that  time 
till  I kum  to  this  citty  was  a nattural  life,  consistin  of  ordinary  eatin 
and  drinkin,  and  sutabul  cultivation  of  intelleck  and  outward  appear- 


aThe  information  for  this  sketch  comes  from  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  August  24,  1854,  June  16, 
October  20,  November  3,  10,  24,  December  22,  1855,  April  12,  1856,  November  17,  i860; 
Southern  Californian  (Los  Angeles),  May  9,  16,  1855;  and  Records  of  the  Common  Council, 
III,  67,  74,  75-77,  78,  79,  80-81.  Hunt’s  speech  to  the  electorate  was  probably  written  by 
John  O.  Wheeler,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Southern  Californian. 
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ance.  Feller  cittizens!  as  I before  sed,  two  year  ago  I cum  here  and  im- 
meditly  took  a skool,  but  bein  discurridged  on  accounts  of  diffikilties, 
throwd  up  the  bissiness  and  sowld  the  benches,  which  as  they  wos  fix- 
tures, caused  a misunderstandin  atwixt  me  and  the  owner  of  the  skool 
wich  had  a bad  effect,  and  I wos  conwinced  that  a effort  wos  necessary 
to  rectify  mi  position  in  the  kommunity.  I therfor  jined  the  Catholik 
persuashun  and  located  on  the  Padre,  who  tuk  a singlar  likin  tu  mi 
appearance,  and  I am  happy  tu  sa  has  since  manifested  a great  interest 
in  my  welfare.  Havin  cultiwated  mi  religus  feelins,  and  acquainted 
miself  with  the  pepel  of  the  citty,  I conclewdid  to  run  for  Justis  of  the 
Peace.  Gentlemen!  I wos  elekted  by  your  suffrages;  but  the  evil  des- 
tiny which  has  since  dogged  me  so  klose,  then  for  the  first  time  showed 
itself  in  the  unfortunate  ousting  of  me  from  that  office,  through  a ras- 
cally quibble  of  law.  Since  that  epok,  I hav  been  leadin  a promiscus 
career,  in  a hash  conflik  agin  starvation,  but  I hav  managed  to  main- 
tain miself  without  descendin  to  any  menial  servitude.  Some  time  afore 
the  last  elecktion,  my  friends  adwised  me  to  run  for  Mayor,  as  I wos 
kalkilated  for  sich  a situwashun.  They  sed  they  wud  du  all  they  cud  for 
me.  I told  them  I was  poor.  They  assured  me  I shud’nt  lak  for  funds  to 
go  on,  and  on  sich  representations  I conclewded  to  run. 

“Gentlemen,  I have  dun  all  I cud!  I distribited  more  than  1000 
tikets  with  my  name  on  them.  I had  mi  frends  at  work  before  and  on 
the  day  of  elektion.  I had  no  dout  of  mi  sucksess.  Gentlemen  told  me 
at  different  times  on  the  day  of  elecktion  that  mi  tikkets  were  running 
in  well,  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  mi  elecktion.  The 
polls  were  shet  at  sundown,  and  I went  to  mi  horn,  (ignorance  is 
bliss.)  On  the  next  mornin,  gentlemen,  my  astonishment  may  be  im- 
agined when  I found  that  after  all  the  fuss  I had  made  I got  but  three 
votes ! Where  had  mi  votes  gone  to,  gentlemen  ? Echo  answers,  where. 
But  wot  is  the  suspishun  raised  ? Gentlemen,  there  wos  men  a receivin 
of  them  votes  as  was  unmitigated  enimies  of  mine ! — draw  your  own 
inference.” 

The  meeting  ended  in  a “perfect  phrenzy  of  enthusiasm,”  the  South- 
ern Californian  reported.  Hunt’s  admirers  demonstrated  vociferously, 
formed  a queue  behind  him,  and  serpentined  about  the  town. 

Hunt  lost  an  ear  in  a scuffle  at  San  Bernardino  soon  after  this,  but  still 
more  misfortune  lay  ahead.  At  a special  election,  held  during  October, 
1855,  he  was  chosen  Councilman.  Although  he  garnered  105  votes,  he 
failed  to  impress  the  Council  and  that  body  refused  him  a seat.  The 
Los  Angeles  Star  declared  that  this  arbitrary  action  defied  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  Hunt  took  his  grievance  to  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes.  A 
threatened  writ  of  mandamus  secured  the  seat.  During  a December 
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meeting,  Hunt  was  attacked  in  the  Council  rooms  by  the  Jailor,  who 
allegedly  broke  a chair  upon  his  head.  Hunt  took  small  satisfaction  in 
the  ten-dollar  fine  levied  upon  his  assailant  and  stalked  him  in  the 
streets.  He  sent  a pistol  ball  through  the  Jailor’s  side,  wounding  him 
severely.  For  this  Hunt  was  committed  to  jail;  he  was  unable  to  raise 
the  required  $2,500  bond.  The  sage  comment  of  the  Star  was:  “We 
hope  it  will  be  a lesson  to  both  parties  not  to  use  old  chairs  or  rusty 
pistols,  with  deadly  intent,  in  the  future.” 

Hunt  stood  trial  in  San  Bernardino.  The  jury  could  not  agree,  and 
while  a new  one  was  being  selected,  the  prisoner  escaped,  amid  “con- 
siderable fuss.”  He  disappeared,  presumably  toward  Cajon  Pass;  sev- 
eral witnesses  saw  him  “climbing  a hill  at  Cocumungo  . . . with  con- 
siderable velocity,  to  escape  the  attention  of  anyone  who  might  be  too 
curious  in  regard  to  his  identity.”  Thus  ended  what  the  Star  called  a 
“grand  farce,”  although  an  expensive  one. 

The  last  part  of  the  tragi-comedy  was  written  in  i860.  A letter  to 
the  Star  from  Tucson  declared  that  Paul  R.  Hunt  was  dead,  probably 
killed  by  Mexicans  or  Indians.  He  had  been  wandering  aimlessly  in  the 
territory  for  more  than  a year,  completely  demented  and  “incapable 
of  taking  care  of  himself.”  Among  the  papers  found  on  his  person  was 
a document  certifying  his  election  to  the  Los  Angeles  Common  Coun- 
cil. The  letter  from  Tucson  ended  ironically:  “As  the  deceased  appears 
to  have  held  an  honorable  position  . . . , you  will  publish  this  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friends.” 

Hunt  probably  had  few  mourners.  He  was  evidently  a forgotten 
figure,  even  by  i860,  and  he  is  important  now  mainly  as  an  eccentric 
who  motivated  some  of  the  earliest  dialect  humor  written  in  Los 
Angeles. 
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Pioneer  Lumber  Dealers 
in  Los  Angeles 

by  W.  F.  MONTGOMERY 


On  my  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  early  in  1885  I found  that  there 
were  eight  lumber  yards  catering  to  the  needs  of  a population  of 
eighteen  thousand  inhabitants,  largely  Mexican. 

The  J.  M.  Griffith  Lumber  Company,  one  of  the  two  original  yards 
established  during  the  1860’s,  was  located  on  Alameda  Street  near  the 
Southern  Pacific  depot.  Mr.  Griffith  had  previously  operated  a stage 
line  from  Wilmington  to  the  interior  and  was  a business  man  of  high 
integrity,  and  was  highly  regarded  by  his  competitors.  The  business 
was  conducted  under  his  personal  direction,  assisted  at  different  times 
by  his  five  sons,  until  his  death  in  the  present  century.  Only  one  of 
them  is  now  living,  I believe.  His  only  daughter  was  the  wife  of 
Jackson  A.  Graves,  pioneer  banker  and  historian. 

The  other  lumber  company  of  the  ’6o’s  was  the  W.  H.  Perry  Mill  & 
Lumber  Company,  located  on  Commercial  Street  near  Alameda.  Mr. 
Perry  had  originally  conducted  a carpenter  and  coffin  shop  before  go- 
ing into  the  lumber  business;  first  with  a Mr.  Woodworth  and  later 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Mott,  uncle  of  John  R.  Mott.  The  business  was  con- 
ducted under  the  management  of  W.  A.  Morgan,  an  energetic  and 
competent  Englishman,  who  was  an  active  factor  in  the  building  busi- 
ness for  many  years  until  his  death,  when  it  was  liquidated,  there  be- 
ing no  sons  qualified  to  continue  it.  Mrs.  Modini  Wood,  daughter  of 
W.  H.  Perry,  has  always  been  an  active  factor  in  the  social  life  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Kerckhoff  Cuzner  Lumber  Company  was  located  adjoining  the 
Griffith  yard  on  Alameda  Street,  and  at  that  time  was  under  the  active 
management  of  James  Cuzner  and  W.  G.  Kerckhoff,  the  latter  retiring 
to  become  engaged  in  hydro-electric  development,  when  Mr.  Robert 
Cuzner  took  his  place,  and  the  yard  was  continued  until  recently  when 
the  property  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  for  a site  for  a work- 
ing post  office.  The  business  is  still  conducted  under  the  ownership  of 
the  sons  of  James  and  Robert  Cuzner. 

All  of  the  three  concerns  mentioned  had  branch  yards  located  in  Los 
Angeles  and  adjoining  counties;  the  Griffith  Company  in  what  is  now 
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Orange  County,  at  Norwalk,  Anaheim,  and  Santa  Ana ; the  Kerckhoff- 
Cuzner  Company  at  points  in  the  west  end  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
and  the  W.  H.  Perry  Company  at  the  east  end,  including  Riverside, 
Colton,  and  Chino  — where  the  writer  had  the  job  of  installing  a yard 
for  them  the  same  year  the  beet  sugar  factory  was  started. 

The  Reardon  Brothers  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  had  a small  yard  locat- 
ed on  Alameda  Street  near  Macy,  under  the  management  of  Hampton 
Hutton,  a brother  of  Southerland  Hutton,  but  it  was  only  in  operation 
for  a year  or  two. 

The  Ganahl  Lumber  Company,  located  at  First  and  Alameda 
Streets,  had  been  started  about  the  year  1882  by  John  Bryson,  one  time 
Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  and  builder  of  the  Bryson  Block.  He  sold  the 
business  to  Mr.  Christian  Ganahl,  formerly  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Ganahl 
sold  an  interest  to  John  J.  Schallert,  father  of  Edwin  Schallert,  and  the 
business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of  The  Schallert-Ganahl  Lum- 
ber Company  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Schallert  about  1895,  when  it  be- 
came the  C.  Ganahl  Lumber  Company,  and  is  still  operated  by  his  two 
sons.  The  writer  worked  for  the  Schallert-Ganahl  Lumber  Company 
for  a number  of  years,  and  among  the  early  employees  were  Frank  E. 
Walsh,  the  insurance  man,  W.  A.  Driscoll,  Charles  Lynch,  and  Win- 
field Boerstler,  of  the  California  Box  Company. 

On  First  Street  across  from  the  Ganahl  yard  was  located  the  Davies- 
Henderson  Lumber  Company,  owned  by  Mr.  Davies,  a capitalist  from 
Topeka,  Kansas,  in  association  with  C.  A.  Smurr,  of  the  Cass  & Smurr 
Company;  and  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Marshall,  who  afterwards  es- 
tablished the  California  Hardware  Company.  This  company  conduct- 
ed a large  and  successful  business  for  about  ten  years  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  L.  W.  Blinn  Lumber  Company. 

On  San  Pedro  Street  near  Seventh,  was  located  the  T.  Walsh  Lum- 
ber Company,  first  owned  by  Mr.  T.  Walsh,  a manufacturer  from 
Eureka,  California,  and  afterwards  taken  over  by  Gillis  A.  Clark  and 
Charles  Humphrey,  and  operated  under  the  name  of  Clark  & Hum- 
phrey, doing  a big  business  for  a number  of  years,  but  later  met  with 
reverses  and  was  discontinued.  Clark  afterwards  was  associated  with 
John  Bryson  in  the  lumber  business,  and  later  had  a position  at  the 
court  house,  while  Humphrey  worked  for  many  years  with  the  Ganahl 
Company. 

In  an  orange  grove  at  Fifth  and  San  Pedro  Streets  the  L.  A.  Storage 
& Lumber  Company  opened  a lumber  yard,  about  the  year  1883,  under 
the  joint  ownership  of  several  pioneer  yards  on  land  owned  by  W.  H. 
Perry,  and  under  the  management  of  Horace  Miller,  whose  death  was 
caused  by  the  falling  of  a plate  glass  window  while  he  was  passing  the 
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Lankershim  Building  on  Third  Street,  and  Joe  Woodworth,  son  of  an 
early  partner  of  W.  H.  Perry.  Among  the  employees  were  Sidney 
Hiller,  later  a city  councilman,  and  L.  E.  Behymer,  future  impressario, 
who  credits  his  start  in  the  theatrical  line  to  the  friendship  of  W.  H. 
Perry,  owner  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Theatre,  later  the  Orpheum.  This 
lumber  yard  was  afterwards  taken  over  by  Sidney  Hiller,  Thomas 
Vigus,  and  Captain  Skinner,  who  operated  it  under  the  name  of  the 
L.  A.  Lumber  Company.  They  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  Southwestern 
Lumber  Company,  with  L.  W.  Blinn,  as  manager.  Mr.  Blinn  was  suc- 
ceeded by  W.  T.  Wheatley,  who  conducted  the  business  until  about 
1910,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Montgomery  and  Mullin 
Lumber  Co.  Under  this  name  it  was  operated  until  1918  when  it  was 
sold  to  the  Patten-Blinn  Company,  who  continue  to  occupy  a portion 
of  the  original  site,  making  it  the  only  lumber  yard  that  has  continu- 
ously operated  on  its  original  site  to  the  present  time. 

The  only  wholesale  lumber  company  in  business  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival  in  1885  was  the  San  Pedro  Lumber  Company,  located  at  San 
Pedro,  and  owned  by  the  Hooper  interests  of  San  Francisco.  This 
company  was  under  the  management  of  Merrick  Reynolds,  who  was 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  lumber  industry  in  this  section,  and  it  created 
much  interest  when  about  the  year  1892  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
management  by  the  Hoopers,  and  L.  W.  Blinn  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  business.  Mr.  Blinn  had  formerly  represented  the  Hoopers  at 
Tombstone,  Arizona,  and  was  a first  class  lumberman  and  was  highly 
regarded  by  the  trade.  He  was  later  succeeded  by  T.  L.  Ely,  now  de- 
ceased, but  the  business  is  still  carried  on  by  members  of  the  Hooper 
family. 

The  writer  is,  I believe,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Los  Angeles  lumber- 
men of  the  1880’s  and  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  add  to  the  chronicles 
of  the  Historical  Society. 
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Book  Reviews 

by  J.  GREGG  LAYNE 


BULLION  to  BOOKS:  FIFTY  YEARS  of  BUSINESS  and  PLEAS- 
URE. By  Henry  R.  Wagner.  Los  Angeles,  The  Zamorano  Club. 

1942.  (10)  370pp.  Index.  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8°  $6.00. 

Autobiographies  of  worthwhile  men  are  always  interesting, — but  sel- 
dom has  the  reviewer  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  any  book,  as  has 
been  his  good  fortune  in  reading  the  autobiography  of  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Wagner,  the  well  known  bibliophile  and  bibliographer.  Every  page  of 
the  book  is  an  adventure  in  business,  in  pleasure,  or  in  the  collecting 
of  books. 

Henry  Wagner,  one  might  say,  began  his  world  career  upon  his 
graduation  from  Yale  Law  School  in  1886.  Taking  Horace  Greeley’s 
advice  to  “Go  West  Young  Man”  he  migrated  to  Kansas  City  and 
there  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  after  a couple  of  years  in  the  law  he 
drifted  by  chance  into  the  mining  game,  which  led  to  his  eventually 
becoming  associated  with  the  Guggenheims.  He  spent  many  years  in 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  England  for  that  well-known  organiza- 
tion, finally  becoming  a vice  president  of  the  great  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company. 

Dr.  Wagner’s  travels  were  far  and  wide,  and  as  a travel  book  his 
autobiography  is  most  interesting  — as  a revelation  upon  the  manipu- 
lation of  big  business  and  the  handling  of  ores,  the  book  is  enlighten- 
ing— and  as  the  tale  of  the  adventures  of  a bibliophile,  the  book  is 
enthralling. 

In  1921,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  Henry  Wagner  decided  to  retire  from 
active  business  and  devote  his  life  to  writing  history.  Since  that  time 
his  writings  on  the  early  voyages  in  the  Pacific  have  been  outstanding 
on  the  subjects  covered.  His  “Sir  Francis  Drake’s  Voyage  Around  the 
World”  is  the  last  word  of  authority  on  that  great  event,  and  his 
“Spanish  Voyages  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century”  has  the  same  status  of  authority  — but  each  of  his  printed 
writings,  and  there  are  ninety-seven  listed  in  a check  list  in  “Bullion  to 
Books”,  is  authority  on  the  subject  treated  — and  when  we  see  that 
ninety-six  of  these  ninety-seven  items  have  been  written  since  Dr. 
Wagner  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five,  we  can  well  discard  the  Osier 
theory  of  man’s  decadence  after  his  fortieth  year. 

It  is  as  a bibliographer  of  the  Far  West  and  the  Spanish  Southwest 
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that  the  author  is  best  known.  His  two  bibliographies  on  these  subjects 
are  perhaps  the  finest  examples  of  great  bibliographies  that  have  been 
compiled.  As  a collector  of  books  on  the  subjects  covered  by  these  bib- 
liographies he  was  most  avid,  and  collected  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
collections  on  these  two  subjects.  These  collections  are  now  in  the  great 
Huntington  Library  at  San  Marino,  California. 

This  autobiography  is  a live  book  that  holds  the  reader’s  attention 
from  the  time  he  turns  the  first  page  until  the  last  page  is  reached.  The 
many  amusing  incidents  narrated  by  the  author  — and  his  life  has 
been  full  of  them  — add  spice  to  every  chapter. 

The  book  should  be  in  every  library  of  Western  Americana,  but  it  is 
just  as  interesting  to  the  man  who  has  never  collected  a book,  for  it  is 
full  of  world  interest. 

This  fine  volume  was  published  by  the  Zamorano  Club  of  Los 
Angeles,  of  which  Henry  Raup  Wagner  is  a past  president,  and  was 
printed  by  the  Ward  Ritchie  Press  — designed  by  Gregg  Anderson  of 
that  organization  — and  the  reviewer  feels  that  it  is  the  finest  appear- 
ing volume  to  come  from  that  press  that  has  turned  out  so  many  fine 
looking  books. 

Two  Important  California  Boo\s 

While  we  have  been  unable  to  review  the  following  books,  both  by 
members  and  past  directors  of  the  Society,  we  wish  to  list  them  for  our 
members  and  can  recommend  them  heartily.  Both  the  authors  are 
known  for  their  reliability  and  accuracy  in  matters  of  California  his- 
tory. Mr.  Wheat  has  been  some  seven  or  eight  years  gathering  material 
for  his  fine  work,  and  Mrs.  Wilbur’s  translations  have  always  been  of 
the  highest  type  and  have  added  much  to  the  literature  of  California 
history. 

MAPS  of  the  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  REGIONS , 1848-1857:  A B1B- 
LIO-CART OGRAPHY  of  an  IMPORTANT  DECADE.  By  Carl  I. 
Wheat.  The  Grabhorn  Press,  San  Francisco.  1942.  xlii,  153  pp.  Index, 
26  Tinted  Maps.  Folio.  §20.00. 

A PIONEER  at  SUTTERS  FORT , 1846-1850:  THE  ADVENTURES 
of  HEINRICH  LIEN  HARD.  Translated,  Edited,  and  Annotated  by 
Marguerite  Eyer  Wilbur.  From  the  Original  German  Manuscript. 
The  Calafia  Society,  Los  Angeles.  1941.  xix,  291  pp.  Index,  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  Map  End  Papers.  8”.  §5.00. 
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SPECIAL  PUBLICATIONS 

No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  }.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1849,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1 , March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices : 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy  $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1*25 

1931  Annual $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
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THE  EDITOR’S  PAGE 


Well  might  this  number  of  The  Quarterly  be  called  a Los  Angeles 
number,  containing  as  it  does  two  important  articles  on  the  metropolis 
of  the  State  — and  of  particular  interest  is  the  fact  that  both  these 
articles  are  written  by  past  presidents  of  the  Society. 

Most  interesting  is  Marshall  Stimson’s  story  of  the  old  Los  Angeles 
High  School,  and  well  is  he  qualified  to  write  on  his  subject  being 
President  Emeritus  for  life  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  school. 
This  is  the  third  valuable  paper  that  Mr.  Stimson  has  contributed  to 
The  Quarterly 

As  an  historical  contribution  to  Californiana,  and  of  particular 
interest  to  southern  Californians  is  Mr.  Newmark’s  valuable  paper  on 
“The  Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles,”  Part  I of  which  is  published 
in  this  issue,  to  be  followed  by  Part  II  in  the  December  number.  Mr. 
Newmark  is  the  son  of  one  of  California’s  outstanding  pioneer  mer- 
chants, Harris  Newmark,  who’s  “Sixty  Years  in  Southern  California” 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  The  author  has  put  a tremendous 
amount  of  work  and  research  on  his  fine  paper,  using  particular  care 
to  avoid  overstatement,  but  giving  us  a mine  of  valuable  information 
not  found  elsewhere. 

In  this  issue  of  The  Quarterly  we  have  book  reviews  by  three  differ- 
ent reviewers  other  than  your  editor,  which  we  are  sure  will  be  a very 
welcome  change  to  many  of  our  readers. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  must  record  the  passing  of  two  of  our 
members;  Mr.  William  Rice,  a contributor  to  this  publication  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Williamson,  outstanding  in  the 
civil  life  of  the  community.  Both  these  men  were  close  friends  of  your 
editor,  and  their  passing  leaves  an  ache  in  his  heart. 

In  the  December  issue  of  The  Quarterly  beside  Marco  Newmark’s 
second  installment  of  “The  Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles,”  we 
shall  give  our  members  a most  interesting  and  valuable  article  on  old 
Fort  Independence,  by  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Giffen.  This  paper  is  written 
in  her  usual  high  standard  and  will  prove  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  printed  history  of  Owens  Valley. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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DON  JUAN  TEMPLE,  1 826 

“The  Pioneer  of  the  Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles” 


Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles 
Part  1 

By  Marco  R.  Newmark 


It  is  always  agreeable  for  sentiment’s  sake  as  well  as  because  of 
historical  interest,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  in  review  the  names  of 
the  pioneers  who,  in  the  long  ago,  lived  and  wrought  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  Los  Angeles  that  was  to  be. 

In  the  patriarchal  adobe  days,  the  population  was  but  a few  thou- 
sand (in  1850,  it  was  1610,  not  counting  Indians.) 

The  little  pueblo  was  surrounded  by  the  vast  ranchos,  over  whose 
broad  acres  wandered  the  browsing  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which 
then  formed  the  basis  of  the  local  economy.  There  was  little  agricul- 
ture and  no  manufacturing,  except  for  the  humble  beginnings  of  wine 
and  brandy  making.  Wool,  hides  and  tallow  were  the  principal  prod- 
ucts as  were  the  last  two,  also,  the  chief  medium  of  exchange. 

The  lordly  rancheros  constituted  the  main  local  outlet  for  the  mer- 
chants, the  trade  within  the  town  being  quite  limited.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  some  of  the  larger  merchants  had  sporadic 
dealings  with  Arizona,  Utah,  and  in  the  eighteen-sixties  with  Idaho. 
In  addition,  they  supplied  Government  stations  in  the  Southwest,  for 
instance,  Drum  Barracks  at  Wilmington,  and  Quartermaster  Head- 
quarters in  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  That  these  transactions 
were  sometimes  of  large  volume  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1862 
the  transportation  of  one  shipment  required  the  services  of  two  hun- 
dred wagons  and  twelve  hundred  mules. 

Practically  all  the  activity  in  the  town  centered  around  the  plaza 
and  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  south,  east  and  north.  The  latter  dis- 
trict was  called  Sonoratown  and  was  inhabited  by  natives  of  Sonora 
and  other  parts  of  Mexico  and  by  immigrants  from  South  America, 
especially  Chile  and  Peru. 

American  and  European  merchants  did  not  begin  to  acquire  im- 
portance until  1850,  but  there  were  a few  here  long  before  that  year. 
In  1827,  J.  D.  Leandry  had  a store  in  Nigger  Alley,  east  of  the  plaza, 
which  euphoniously-named  district  harbored  the  underworld. 

In  1826,  John  Temple,  a man  bearing  a name  ever  since  honored 
in  Southern  California,  arrived  on  the  scene.  In  his  first  years  of  resi- 
dence here,  he  signed  himself  “Jonathan”  but  was  better  known  as 
“Don  Juan.”  In  1827,  together  with  John  Rice,  he  started  the  first 
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general  merchandise  business  here,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Temple 
Streets,  on  the  later  site  of  the  Downey  Block,  and  still  later,  of  the 
Post  Office.  In  1845,  he  retired  from  merchandising  to  engage  in  land 
operations.  He  built  the  old  City  Market  which  occupied  the  block, 
now  part  of  the  Civic  Center,  bounded  by  Main,  Spring,  Court  and 
Market  Streets.  Fashioned  after  Faneuil  Hall  in  Boston,  the  lower 
story  was  divided  into  market  stalls  and  the  upper  was  used  for 
judicial  offices.  He  owned  enormous  acreages  west  and  southwest  of 
the  city,  including  a large  interest  in  Dominguez  Rancho,  on  which 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  later  arose.  His  master  stroke,  however,  was 
his  leasing  of  the  mint  in  Mexico  City,  a venture  which  netted  him  a 
large  fortune. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  vigilance  committee  in  local 
history  was  organized  in  his  store.  Temple  Street  perpetuates  the 
name  of  this  worthy  pioneer,  who  died  in  1866. 

His  brother,  Francis  Pliney  Fiske  Temple  arrived  here  in  1841  and 
for  a while  was  associated  with  him  in  business.  Afterward,  he  also 
became  a large  landowner.  Later  in  life,  he  became  a member  with 
William  Workman  of  the  Temple  and  Workman  Bank  which,  because 
of  too  loose  a lending  policy,  was  compelled  to  close  its  doors  in  1875. 
Mr.  Temple  died  in  1876. 

Tomas  Temple,  well-known  in  Southland  historical  circles,  is  a 
grandson  of  Francis  P.  F.  Temple,  and  grandnephew  of  Don  Juan. 

Other  names  of  the  Mexican  period  are  also  on  the  record.  Some 
of  those  who  bore  them  trod  an  humble  path.  A few  rose  to  high 
distinction.  Among  the  latter  was  Don  Abel  Stearns,  who  before  he 
entered  upon  a broader  field,  had  a small  store  on  the  site  later  occu- 
pied by  the  Baker  Block.  Philip  Rheim,  before  1853,  had  a little  store 
and  saloon,  which  he  called  “Los  Dos  Amigos” — and  Manuel  Cari- 
zosa  kept  shop  on  Alameda,  south  of  First  Street,  then  well  out  in  the 
country.  In  Sonoratown,  Jose  Maria  Davila  had  a store  and  close  by 
was  Jose  Maria  Fuente,  his  neighbor  and  competitor,  as  well  as  M.  G. 
Santa  Cruz  and  Andres  Ramirez. 

Other  merchants  of  the  time  were  the  “gringo”  firm,  Jordan 
Brothers,  opposite  the  old  Aliso  Mill;  G.  Ginnochio,  on  Macy  Street 
near  the  river;  and  on  Main  Street  near  Commercial,  was  Dominico 
Rivara,  who  was  succeeded  by  Vignolo  and  Sanguinetti’s  “La  Esper- 
anza.”  Hard  by,  too,  was  the  equally  picturesquely  named  “La  Mari- 
posa,” conducted  by  John  Lazzarevitch.  He  sold  out,  in  time,  to  Cas- 
truccio  Brothers,  (Ben  and  Alexander,  to  be  joined  later  by  another 
brother,  James).  Located  at  30-30 l/z  North  Main  Street,  they  moved 
later  to  134  - 136  North  Main  Street  and  in  1903  to  225  North  Spring 
Street,  where  they  did  a large  business,  catering  especially  to  the  Italian 
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trade.  In  1912,  they  disposed  of  their  business  to  Vignolo-Jiacomino 
Company,  who  liquidated  in  1925. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  originally  addresses  beginning  north 
and  south  of  First  Street  were  designated  by  two  digit  numerals.  For 
instance,  30  North  Main  Street,  under  the  present  system,  adopted 
about  1890,  would  be  130  North  Main  Street. 

In  the  old  Lanfranco  Block,  on  Main  Street,  opposite  the  Post 
Office,  A.  Chauvain  conducted  a store  known  as  “El  Dorado,”  while 
not  far  away  was  the  store  of  Thomas  Strohm  who,  in  later  years, 
served  the  city  as  Fire  Chief  and  in  1866  was  Worshipful  Master  of 
Los  Angeles  Lodge  42,  granted  dispensation  in  1853  and  chartered  in 
1854,  and  the  oldest  lodge  in  the  city. 

Another  “gringo”  merchant  was  Alexander  Bell,  who  hung  out  his 
shingle  in  1842.  He  was  later  located  in  Bell’s  row,  which  was  built 
for  him  by  Barton  and  Nordholt  (auctioneers  who  were  once  tenants 
of  the  Baker  Block)  in  1850  and  now  better  remembered  as  Mellus’s 
Row,  to  which  it  was  changed  when  Bell  sold  it  to  Francis  Melius, 
only  to  buy  it  back  shortly  afterward  and  restore  the  old  name.  It 
occupied  about  three  hundred  feet  on  the  east  side  of  Los  Angeles 
Street  from  Aliso  Street  south. 

In  1848,  came  John  Behn,  who  opened  a grocery  store  in  that  year. 
In  1855,  he  sold  out  to  Lorenzo  Leek.  In  1852,  as  a note  of  interest,  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  first  political  parade  in  local  history — to 
celebrate  the  election  of  President  Pierce.  On  October  17,  1861,  one  of 
the  distressing  murders  of  the  period  took  place  in  his  store.  Leek  was 
away  and  “Frau”  Leek  was  alone.  A fifteen  year  old  native  boy 
named  Francisco  Cota  entered  and  stabbed  her  to  death.  The  slayer 
was  caught  and  lynched,  but  before  the  improvised  gallows  was 
reached,  he  was  almost  dead  from  knife  wounds  inflicted  by  the  infuri- 
ated mob.  In  1869  or  1870,  Leek  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  old 
Turnverein,  who  met  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of  that  stalwart 
medico,  Dr.  Joseph  Kurtz,  whose  obstetrical  record  contains  the  name 
of  many  an  Angeleno.  In  connection  with  Leek  is  recalled  a peculiar 
anachronism.  On  the  same  vessel  that  brought  Leek,  came  Madame 
Salandie,  and,  contrary  to  all  traditions  not  to  say  prejudices,  of  the 
time,  she  opened  a butcher  shop  in  Soronatown.  Not  only  did  she  do 
that,  but,  on  the  side,  she  conducted  a money-lending  business — a 
rather  curious  combination.  May  we  express  the  hope  that  her  meat 
was  not  as  tough  as  it  was  necessary  in  those  days,  for  a money-lender 
to  be. 

For  several  years  before  the  American  period,  Alexander  (David 
W.)  and  Melius  (Francis)  had  an  extensive  business.  They  brought 
goods  around  Cape  Horn,  exchanging  them  for  hides  and  tallow, 
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which  were  carried  East  by  the  returning  sailing  vessels.  A few  years 
after  the  Mexican  War,  they  went  out  of  business.  Melius  was  a 
member  of  the  first  city  council  and  in  1856,  was  elected  sheriff  of 
the  county. 

We  will  now  mention  a number  of  men  who  came  here  in  1850 
and  became  merchants.  Samuel  G.  Arbuckle  opened  a dry  goods 
store  in  an  adobe  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Commercial  Sreets.  For  a 
time,  he  was  associated  with  Solomon  Lazard,  who  in  1873  was  presi- 
dent of  the  first  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  succumbed  in  two  or 
three  years  to  hard  times,  but  in  1888  was  again  started  on  its  career, 
this  time  to  survive  and  become  perhaps  the  most  important  single 
factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  city.  He  was,  also,  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Los  Angeles  Water  Company  in  1868. 

In  the  same  block  as  Arbuckle,  John  Jones,  whose  standing  and 
prominence  overcame  the  seeming  attempt  of  Fate  to  conceal  him  by 
naming  him  as  she  did,  was  conducting  a wholesale  grocery.  The 
happy-go-lucky  methods  of  those  far  from  strenuous  days  is  nicely 
illustrated  by  a quaint  practice  of  this  merchant.  Twice  a year  he  took 
a schooner  to  the  north  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  his  supplies. 
During  these  trips,  which  consumed  six  weeks,  he  closed  shop  and,  on 
his  return,  reopened  and  went  on  doing  business  as  usual,  as  though 
there  had  been  no  interruption.  No  doubt,  his  customers  accommo- 
dated their  purchases  to  this  semi-annual  arrangement. 

Another  merchant  of  the  time  was  Henry  G.  Yarrow,  an  eccentric 
character  who,  for  easily  deduced  reasons,  was  nicknamed  “quatro- 
ojos” — “four-eyes.”  In  a store  at  Los  Angeles  and  Requena  Streets,  the 
future  site  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  he  specialized  in  unusual  mer- 
chandise and  goods  of  high  quality. 

Also  a contemporary,  was  Arthur  McKenzie  Dodson,  who  arrived 
here  in  1856  and  opened  a grocery  and  butcher  shop,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  several  years.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Florence 
Dodson  Schoeneman,  a valued  member  of  the  Historical  Society,  who, 
clad  in  the  Spanish  costume  of  the  olden  days,  is  a welcome  figure  at 
historical  celebrations  and  events.  On  the  maternal  side,  she  is  the 
grand-daughter  of  Diego  Sepulveda,  who,  with  the  Lugos,  Jose  del 
Carmen,  Jose  Maria  and  Vicente,  sold  to  the  Mormons  the  land  on 
which  was  started  the  town  of  San  Bernardino.  Don  Diego  was  also 
one  of  the  heirs  to  the  Palos  Verdes  Rancho . 

In  1850,  arrived  two  men  who  were  destined  to  play  a significant 
role  in  the  city — Charles  Ducommon  and  Prudent  Beaudry.  After  a 
hazardous  and  adventurous  trip  across  the  plains,  Ducommon  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  in  the  golden  year  of  1849.  He  entered  the  jewelry 
business  and,  having  become  expert  in  their  manufacture  in  his  native 
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Switzerland,  he  specialized  in  watches.  He  located  on  the  north  side 
of  Commercial  Street,  between  Main  and  Los  Angeles,  gradually  add- 
ing stationery,  hardware  and  other  items.  He  adopted  as  the  firm 
name  “C.  Ducommon.” 

For  many  years  he  went  every  spring  to  the  Feather  River  district, 
to  engage  in  placer  mining,  returning  in  the  autumn.  In  1870  he 
bought  the  northeast  corner  of  Main  and  Commercial  Streets  on  which 
he  erected  a new  store  to  which  he  moved  the  same  year.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  discontinued  his  northern  trips,  and  he  now  also 
restricted  his  business  to  the  hardware  line.  In  1883,  he  again  moved 
to  204  North  Main  Street;  in  1890,  to  302  North  Main  Street,  and  in 
1910  to  217-223  South  Central  Avenue. 

In  1896  C.  Ducommon  died,  and  his  son,  Charles  A.  Ducommon, 
who  had  started  with  his  father  in  1884,  became  manager,  and  in  1898, 
Alfred  H.  L.,  and,  in  1900  Emil  C.  and  Edmund  F.,  brothers  of 
Charles,  went  to  work  for  the  firm.  In  1907,  they  incorporated  as  the 
Ducommon  Hardware  Company,  the  three  younger  brothers  having 
acquired  stock.  Charles  was  elected  president,  his  associates  filling  the 
other  offices.  In  1918  the  nature  of  the  business  was  again  changed, 
this  time  to  dealing  in  metals  and  supplying  tools  and  other  necessities 
to  manufacturers  in  metals. 

In  1920,  the  name  was  changed  to  Ducommon  Corporation,  and 
in  1934,  Charles  died  and  Emil  became  president;  Edmund,  vice- 
president;  and  Alfred,  treasurer.  In  1938,  Alfred  passed  away  and 
Edmund  added  his  office  to  the  vice-presidency.  In  1935,  the  corpora- 
tion changed  the  name  once  more  to  “Ducommon  Metals  and  Supply 
Company,”  and  finally,  in  1940,  they  moved  to  their  present  com- 
modious headquarters  at  4890  South  Alameda  Street.  Ducommon 
Street  is  named  for  the  sterling  pioneer  who  established  the  firm. 

In  1850,  also,  Prudent  Beaudry  opened  a store  on  Main  Street,  oppo- 
site the  home  of  Don  Abel  Stearns.  In  1855,  he  went  to  Europe, 
returned  in  1861  and  re-engaged  in  the  general  merchandise  line.  Re- 
tiring in  1866,  he  became  a large  property  owner,  during  the  course  of 
his  career,  making  and  losing  several  fortunes.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Water  Company,  and  in  1876, 
mayor  of  the  city.  In  the  cultural  field,  he  was  among  the  founders 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Beaudry  Avenue  is  named 
for  him — appropriately  so  because  it  was  he  and  J.  Wesley  Potts  who, 
in  the  late  fifties,  opened  Temple  Street,  which  hitherto  had  been  a 
cul-de-sac  extending  west  from  Spring  Street. 

To  our  southern  friends  it  will  be  of  special  interest  to  know  that 
Potts  introduced  commercially  in  Southern  California  the  succulent 
sweet  potato.  This  reminds  us  that  George  D.  Compton,  founder  of 
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the  Methodist  Community  of  that  name,  performed  the  same  service 
in  behalf  of  the  white  potato. 

Other  merchants  of  the  period  were  Ferner  and  Kraushaar;  Kali- 
sher  (Wolf),  who  was  active  in  communal  affairs,  and  Wartenberg 
(Henry);  Bachman  and  Bauman;  and  Wheeler  Brothers — John  Ozias 
and  Horace  Z.  The  latter  later  became  Appraiser  General  of  the  Im- 
perial Customs  in  Yokohama. 

John  Schumacher,  a quaint,  lovable  character,  had  a grocery  and 
bar  on  the  west  side  of  Spring  Street,  near  First.  He  was  locally 
famous  for  a concoction,  peach  (brandy)  and  honey,  which  the  honest 
burghers  considered  efficacious  in  the  prevention  and  curing  of  colds. 
Schumacher  was  also  the  first  Angeleno  to  import  Lager  beer.  This 
still  popular  beverage  he  dispensed  from  his  new  store  in  the  Schu- 
macher Building,  which  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  original  one-room 
store.  He  was  a linguist  of  parts,  in  which  capacity,  he  was  often  of 
assistance  to  his  neighbors.  He  served  as  councilman  from  1855  to 

i857- 

Another  merchant  of  the  day  was  Jacob  Elias,  first  Senior  Warden 
of  Los  Angeles  Lodge  42.  Together  with  a brother,  he  had  a store 
under  the  name,  “Elias  Brothers.”  In  1854,  he  induced  Leander  Clem- 
ent (“Clem”)  Goodwin  and  Pollock  (first  name  not  known)  to  come 
to  Los  Angeles.  They  opened  a general  merchandise  business  at  Aliso 
Street  and  Nigger  Alley. 

Goodwin  was  at  one  time  a vice-president  and  acting  manager  of 
the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank  (nationalized  in  1903)  and  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Savings  Bank.  After  some  years,  they  retired  and 
left  the  city.  Goodwin,  however,  returned  later  and  with  Louis  Polaski, 
started  the  clothing  firm  of  Polaski  and  Goodwin.  In  1867,  they 
bought  out  I.  W.  Heilman  and  moved  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Commercial  Streets.  In  1881,  Polaski  acquired  his  partner’s  inter- 
est and  sons,  having  become  associated  with  the  business,  the  firm 
became  Polaski  and  Sons,  and  after  the  father’s  death,  Polaski  Brothers 
(Isidore,  Samuel  and  Meyer).  Later,  the  firm  changed  their  activity 
to  tailoring  and  finally  went  out  of  business.  Isidore  Polaski  and  Harry 
Beck,  in  1912,  bought  out  the  wholesale  cigar  business  of  George  W. 
Walker,  who  at  the  same  time  disposed  of  his  retail  stock  to  his  clerks. 
In  1924,  Beck  sold  out  to  Polaski  and  after  his  death  in  1931,  the  family 
liquidated  the  business. 

Walker  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1891  and  started  a retail  cigar  busi- 
ness at  the  southwest  corner  of  First  and  Main  Streets  and  later  opened 
a wholesale  department  at  109-m  North  Main  Street.  He  was  a prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  Broadway  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  which  was 
absorbed  in  1911  by  the  Citizens  Trust  and  Savings  Bank — in  1928 
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took  over  Citizens  National  Bank,  of  which  for  many  years  he  has 
been  a vice-president  and  since  1935,  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  Lanfranco  Brothers  (Juan  T.  and  Mateo)  were  in  business  in 
1853.  Juan,  having  become  something  of  a capitalist,  built  the  old 
Lanfranco  Block  on  Main  Street  near  Commercial,  which  he  later 
replaced  with  a more  modern  structure. 

In  1844,  Solomon  Lazard,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned, 
came  to  the  United  States.  After  working  five  years  in  New  York, 
New  Orleans,  Sacramento  and  Stockton,  he  bought  a supply  of  goods 
in  San  Francisco  and  came  to  Los  Angeles  in  1850,  starting  a dry  goods 
store.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Samuel  Arbuckle  was  associated  with 
him,  but  in  1853,  he  had  withdrawn  and  Maurice  Kremer,  an  arrival 
of  1852,  had  joined  Lazard  in  the  firm  of  Lazard  and  Kremer.  In  1856, 
Kremer  sold  out  to  Lazard  and  the  firm  became  S.  Lazard  and  Com- 
pany. For  a while  Timoteo  Wolf  skill  was  a partner,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Lazard  and  Wolf  skill.  They  were  located  in  the  Mascarel 
Building  at  Commercial  and  Main  Streets.  Later,  Lazard  bought  out 
Wolfskill  and  the  firm  again  became  S.  Lazard  & Company.  Kremer 
joined  the  firm  of  Newmark,  (Harris)  Kremer  and  Company.  After- 
wards, we  find  him  in  business  for  himself  as  M.  Kremer.  He  re- 
mained in  merchandising  until  1880,  in  which  year  he  entered  the 
insurance  business.  From  i860  to  1865,  he  served  as  County  Treasurer, 
and  from  1866  to  1875  on  the  School  Board. 

In  1861,  Eugene  Meyer  came  to  Los  Angeles,  and  after  clerking  a 
while  for  S.  Lazard  and  Company,  was  admitted  to  partnership.  In 
1873,  he  and  his  two  associates,  Leon  Loeb,  an  arrival  of  1864,  and 
Nathan  Kahn,  bought  out  Lazard,  who,  thereafter  lived  in  retirement 
until  his  death  in  1916.  The  firm  then  became  Meyer,  Kahn  and  Loeb, 
but  was  called  “City  of  Paris.”  That  they  conducted  their  business 
according  to  the  highest  ethical  standards  is  indicated  by  the  following 
legend  which  appeared  as  a marginal  advertisement  in  the  city  direc- 
tory for  1886-1887:  “No  Auction  Trash.  Plain  Figures.  One  Price. 
City  of  Paris.  No  Lying  To  Sell  Goods.” 

In  1884,  Meyer  left  the  firm  and  Los  Angeles  to  enter  the  banking 
business  in  San  Francisco  and  later  in  New  York.  His  son,  Eugene 
Meyer,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under  president 
Hoover  and  now  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  is  a 
son  and  native  of  Los  Angeles.  When  the  father  left  the  city,  he  sold 
out  to  Leon  Loeb,  Nathan  Kahn  and  E.  L.  Stern,  and  the  firm  name 
become  Stern,  Kahn  and  Loeb.  Later,  Kahn  sold  his  interest  to  E.  L. 
Stern’s  brother,  Benjamin,  and  so  the  business  continued  at  105-109 
North  Spring  Street,  until  it  was  liquidated  in  the  early  nineties.  At 
that  time  the  Stern  Brothers  left  the  City.  Loeb  later  became  associ- 
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ated  with  Harris  Newmark  in  the  hide  business.  When  Meyer  left 
here,  he  was  French  consul.  Loeb  succeeded  him  in  that  office  and 
served  until  his  death  in  1911. 

To  return  now  to  the  early  eighteen-fifties:  Labatt  Brothers  had  a 
dry  goods  store  in  a part  of  Don  Abel  Steam’s  adobe,  later  site  of  the 
Baker  Block.  Juan  Mateo  had  a grocery  store  on  Main  Street  near 
Commercial. 

Casper  Behrendt  conducted  a general  business  on  Commercial 
Street,  near  Main.  He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Behrendt,  who  be- 
queathed a notable  collection  of  Californiana  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  History,  Science  and  Art.  A competitive  neighbor 
of  Behrendt  was  the  firm  of  Collins  and  Wadhams,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Commercial  Streets.  The  firm  later  became  Wadhams  and 
Foster.  Another  merchant  was  Felix  Bachman,  who,  at  various  times, 
had  various  partners,  among  them  being  Philip  Sichel,  a councilman 
in  1862. 

In  1853,  Samuel  Meyer  came  to  Los  Angeles.  With  his  father-in- 
law,  S.  C.  Davis,  he  started  a crockery  business  at  7 Commercial  Street. 
He  next  moved,  in  1883  to  255-257  North  Main  Street;  then,  in  1891, 
to  347-349  North  Main  Street;  and  finally  in  1897  t0  347  South  Broad- 
way. After  his  death  in  1903,  the  family  sold  the  business  to  the 
Parmelee-Dohrman  Company.  Mr.  Meyer,  who  was  popularly  known 
as  “Crockery  Meyer,”  was  for  almost  half  a century,  treasurer  of  Los 
Angeles  Lodge  42. 

In  1853,  Leopold  Harris  arrived,  but  decided  to  enter  business  in 
the  new  Mormon  colony  of  San  Bernardino.  After  several  months 
there  and  some  time  abroad,  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles  and  started 
the  London  Clothing  Company.  In  1886,  his  son-in-law,  Herman  W. 
Frank,  joined  him,  and  the  firm  became  Harris  and  Frank.  In  1927, 
Mr.  Harris  having  died  in  1912,  the  firm  sold  out  to  an  eastern  cor- 
poration, which  continued  the  widely  and  favorably  known  name. 
They  are  now  located  at  637  South  Hill  Street.  Mr.  Frank,  for  some 
years,  was  president  of  the  municipally  conducted  Associated  Chari- 
ties and  from  1896  to  1898,  president  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers Association.  For  several  terms  he  was  also  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  serving  for  one  term  as  its  president. 

Next,  we  glean  from  the  records  the  following  for  1854.  Samuel 
Calvert  Foy,  after  spending  a time  in  the  mines,  came  to  Los  Angeles 
and  opened  a saddlery  business,  in  which  enterprise  he  was  joined  by 
his  brother,  John,  under  the  firm  name  of  Foy  Brothers.  At  first, 
located  on  Main  Street,  between  Commercial  and  Requena,  they 
moved  later  to  217-219  North  Los  Angeles  Street,  and  finally,  in  1890, 
to  315  North  Los  Angeles  Street. 
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Subsequently,  John  withdrew  and  following  Samuel’s  death  in 
1901,  his  son,  James  Calvert  Foy,  carried  on  until  1920,  in  which  year 
the  business  was  liquidated. 

The  elder  Foy,  who  served  Los  Angeles  Lodge  42  as  Worshipful 
Master  from  1874  to  1876  and  again  in  1882,  was  the  father  of  Miss 
Mary  Foy,  the  distinguished  leader  in  women’s  clubs  and  for  some 
years  city  librarian,  and  the  father-in-law  of  Thomas  Lee  Wool  wine, 
the  colorful  district  attorney  of  a generation  ago. 

Harris  Newmark,  an  arrival  of  1853,  clerked  for  about  a year  for 
his  brother,  Joseph  P.  Newmark.  In  1854,  he  opened  a clothing  store 
on  the  south  side  of  Commercial  Street,  east  of  Main,  in  a building 
owned  by  “Mateo”  Keller  and  just  vacated  by  Prudent  Beaudry.  Dur- 
ing the  next  eight  years,  he  had  several  partners,  at  various  times.  In 
1862,  the  clothing  business  never  having  been  congenial  to  him,  he 
went  into  the  commission  business.  His  activities  thereafter  will  be 
related  elsewhere. 

His  brother,  Joseph  P.  Newmark,  in  1852,  bought  out  a merchant 
by  the  name  of  Howard.  After  a year,  he  disposed  of  the  business  and 
moved  to  San  Francisco.  In  1858,  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles,  to  join 
the  firm  of  Newmark  (Joseph  P.,  Harris,  and  the  latter’s  father-in-law, 
Joseph)  Kremer  and  Company.  The  year  1859,  however,  saw  him 
back  in  the  northern  city,  whence  he  had  gone  to  establish  a commis- 
sion house.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  active  life  in  San  Francisco. 
In  1890,  he  returned  to  Los  Angeles,  to  remain  in  retirement  until  his 
death  in  1895. 

Samuel  Prager  and  his  brother,  Charles,  started  business  here  in  the 
early  fifties,  but  in  1859  they  dissolved  the  partnership  to  operate  sep- 
arately. Samuel,  who  because  of  his  benevolent  disposition,  was  popu- 
larly called  “Uncle  Sam,”  was  Worshipful  Master  of  Los  Angeles 
Lodge  42  in  1867,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had,  for  many  years, 
been  chairman  of  the  Masonic  Board  of  Relief.  At  one  time,  also,  he 
served  as  City  Assessor.  Charles  Prager  was  Worshipful  Master  of  the 
same  lodge  in  1873.  We  do  not  have  a continuous  account  of  his 
career,  but  in  1866  we  find  him  in  the  commission  and  insurance  busi- 
ness at  10  Commercial  Street,  in  partnership  with  John  S.  Carr,  the 
firm  name  being  Carr  and  Prager. 

In  1854,  Adolph  Portugal  started  a dry  goods  store  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Commercial  Streets.  In  the  sixties,  he  sold  out  to  Isaiah 
W.  Heilman,  who  until  then,  had  worked  for  his  cousin,  Isaiah  M. 
Heilman.  It  was  in  this  business  that  Heilman  became  acquainted 
with  important  men  of  affairs  and  won  their  confidence,  thus  laying 
the  foundation  for  his  future  career  as  a banker  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
he  organized  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  (National)  Bank,  and  in 
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San  Francisco — a career  in  which  Heilman  became  nationally  known. 

In  1854,  Isaiah  M.  Heilman,  and  his  brother,  Samuel,  came  to  Los 
Angeles  and  started  a stationery,  book,  dry  goods,  and  shoe  business, 
under  the  name  of  Heilman  Brothers.  In  1862,  they  dissolved  partner- 
ship, Samuel  taking  the  books  and  stationery,  I.  M.,  the  balance.  The 
latter  became  a land  owner  and  subsequently  retired.  “Sam”  con- 
tinued his  store  at  the  junction  of  Main  and  Spring  Streets.  By  1874, 
his  business  had  outgrown  these  quarters,  so  he  moved  to  a larger 
space  in  the  same  building,  at  120  North  Spring  Street  and  115-117 
North  Main  Street,  with  an  entrance  from  both  streets. 

That  circulating  libraries  were  being  conducted  by  storekeepers  in 
the  early  days  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a number  of  them,  includ- 
ing Samuel  Heilman,  were  providing  these  conveniences  as  long  ago 
as  1871.  In  1882  or  1883,  the  stationer  retired,  selling  out  to  Otto  A. 
Stassforth,  with  whom  his  son,  Maurice  S.  Heilman,  then  became  asso- 
ciated, the  firm  name  being  changed  to  Heilman,  Stassforth  and  Com- 
pany. In  1883,  George  W.  Grimes  went  to  work  for  them.  In  1889, 
Stassforth  retired,  to  be  succeeded  by  Jacob  Waldeck,  son-in-law  of 
Samuel  Heilman,  and  the  name  became  Heilman,  Waldeck  and  Com- 
pany. In  1893,  Waldeck  disposed  of  his  interest  and  Heilman  with- 
drew from  active  participation,  to  associate  himself  with  the  Security 
Savings  Bank,  since  1929,  the  Security-First  National  Bank,  of  which 
for  many  years,  he  has  been  a vice-president. 

In  1894,  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  Grimes-Stassforth  Stationery 
Company,  Heilman,  who  had  retained  his  interest,  being  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  Theodore  L.  Stassforth,  brother  of  Otto,  becoming  a director. 
In  1896,  the  firm  moved  from  Temple  Block  to  306  South  Spring 
Street. 

In  1907,  Heilman  completely  severed  his  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness and  Grimes  was  elected  president.  In  1908,  the  printing  plant 
was  started,  with  only  a hand  press,  and  in  1910,  complete  engraving 
equipment  was  added,  the  printing  plant,  from  the  beginning,  keep- 
ing pace  both  with  the  expanding  business  and  with  modern  inven- 
tion. In  1918,  the  corporation  moved  to  its  present  location  at  737-739 
South  Spring  Street. 

To  the  readers  of  The  Quarterly  it  will  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
our  editor,  J.  Gregg  Layne,  who  was  President  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Southern  California  in  1931-1932  and  was  again  elected  to  the  same 
office  for  the  present  year,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Grimes-Stass- 
forth Stationery  Company  from  1909  to  1919.  Mr.  Layne  possesses  the 
largest  private  collection  of  Californiana  in  the  city,  containing  over 
three  thousand  books  and  innumerable  pamphlets. 

In  1855,  John  Gregg  Nichols  started  a grocery  store  which  he  built 
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on  the  Main  Street  side  of  the  future  site  of  Temple  Block.  He  was 
Mayor  of  the  City  in  1852,  1857  and  1858.  During  his  administration, 
he  favored  the  Hancock  Survey,  which  was  conducted  by  George 
Hansen;  constructed  the  old  Bath  Street  School;  encouraged  better 
irrigating  facilities  and  introduced  the  first  fruit  grafts,  which  he 
brought  from  New  York.  Nichols  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  father  of  the  first  child  born  in  Los  Angeles  of  American  parentage 
on  both  sides,  John  Gregg  Nichols,  Jr.  He  died  in  1898. 

During  this  period,  there  were  a number  of  druggists  in  the  town. 
Dr.  William  B.  Osborn  started  in  1850.  In  1853,  he  was  made  Post- 
master. He  also  had  other  interests,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
often  called  away  from  his  store.  During  these  absences,  he  was  wont 
to  place  the  mail  in  alphabetically  compartmented  soap  boxes,  so  that 
citizens  could  come  in  and  collect  their  mail  without  benefit  of  his 
supervisory  assistance — an  amusing  reflection  of  the  primitive  methods 
which  prevailed  in  those  early  days,  as  well  as  of  the  strict  and  inci- 
dentally really  observed  code  of  honor.  Further  testimony  was  the 
recognized  privilege  merchants  had,  when  in  need  of  a bit  of  cash,  of 
going  to  a neighbor’s  store,  helping  themselves  to  the  required  amount 
from  the  till,  and  leaving  an  I.O.U.,  whether  the  proprietor  was  present 
or  not  present. 

Another  amusing  reminder  of  the  quaint  business  practices  in  those 
times  of  mucho  tiempo  was  the  status  the  stores  had  as  headquarters 
for  social  indulgence.  It  was  quite  customary  for  merchants  to  ex- 
change visits,  during  business  hours.  Customers,  on  entering  the  store, 
often  found  the  merchant  and  a group  of  his  cronies  discussing  the 
weather,  the  crops,  politics,  eastern  news  three  months  old,  and  other 
matters  of  interest. 

The  weather  was  of  particularly  vital  interest.  When  the  winter 
brought  plenteous  rains,  the  grass  grew,  the  cattle  had  fodder  in  plenty, 
and  both  rancheros  and  merchants  prospered.  When  the  season  was 
dry,  the  grass  withered,  the  cattle  starved,  dying  in  vast  numbers,  and 
times  were  hard.  In  seasons  of  drought,  the  rancheros  did  not  pay  their 
bills;  nor  did  the  merchants  dun  them,  because  they  knew  that  when 
the  next  good  season  came,  whether  in  one  or  two  years,  their  debtors 
would  come  with  chamois  bags  and  from  them  take  out  gold  sufficient 
to  pay  up. 

There  were  also  other  hazards  which  sometimes  brought  disaster. 
This  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  of  1864.  A ship  loaded  with  red 
beans  came  in  unexpectedly  to  San  Francisco  from  Chile.  In  conse- 
quence, the  California  market  dropped  overnight  from  twelve  and 
one-half  to  one  and  a quarter  cents  per  pound,  and,  as  a result,  many 
merchants  suffered  heavy  losses. 
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Occasionally,  the  merchants  indulged  in  a game  of  cards.  If  it  was 
a two-handed  game,  the  host  merchant  stood  inside  the  store,  at  the 
window,  and  his  friend  outside,  the  three  foot  adobe  still  serving  in 
lieu  of  a table.  Thus  the  proprietor  could  keep  watch  over  his  store 
and  be  prepared  to  interrupt  the  bout  in  order  to  wait  on  any  customer 
who  might  chance  to  enter  it.  For  poker,  they  devised  an  ingenious 
system:  one  of  the  five  or  six  gamesters  stood  outside  the  store  and 
when  a patron  went  into  the  shop  of  one  of  the  participants  within, 
notified  the  gambling  merchant,  who  departed  to  attend  to  business, 
and  after  the  completion  of  the  transaction,  returned  and  took  his 
turn  as  guard,  his  predecessor  taking  his  fling  at  the  table — and  thus 
the  game  continued. 

Now,  after  this  detour,  let  us  get  back  to  the  druggists.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Hope  was  selling  drugs  in  1854.  A competitor  of  importance  was  the 
firm  of  Downey  and  McFarland,  composed  of  John  Gately  Downey 
and  James  P.  McFarland.  They  were  located  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Commercial  Streets.  The  former  became  promi- 
nent in  politics,  eventually  reaching  the  governorship  of  the  statfe 
when,  in  i860,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  he  succeeded  Governor  Milton 
T.  Latham,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  Legislature  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  the  succeeding  election  of  1863,  he  was  defeated  by 
Frederick  F.  Low,  but  continued  to  play  a leading  role  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  the  builder  of  the  oft-mentioned  Downey  Block  and 
an  important  property  owner.  He  was  also  associated  with  I.  W.  Hell- 
man  in  the  founding  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank. 

Another  apothecary  was  Dr.  James  B.  Winston,  son-in-law  of  the 
famous  Juan  Bandini.  He  was  noted  as  a social  leader  and  was  a man 
of  prominence.  Two  other  dispensers  of  medicines  were  Dr.  H.  R. 
Myles  and  Dr.  J.  C.  Welch,  who  conducted  their  store  on  Main  Street 
opposite  the  Bella  Union  Hotel.  Dr.  Myles  was  a member  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Thirty-Eights  Fire  Company. 

In  the  same  line  but  at  a somewhat  later  period,  were  two  pictur- 
esque personalities,  Carl  F.  Heinzeman  and  Theodore  Woll weber. 
Heinzeman  came  here  in  1861  and  bought  out  J.  B.  Saunders  and 
Company,  located  in  the  Lanfranco  Block.  In  spite  of  a rough  and 
ready  manner,  he  was  highly  regarded  as  a sound  and  worthy  citizen. 

Woll  weber  was  at  one  time  in  Temple  Block,  where  he  had  as  a 
competitor,  Adolph  Yunge,  an  arrival  of  1861.  Later,  he  moved  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  Third  and  Fort  Street,  changed  in  1889  to  Broad- 
way, and  the  present  site  of  the  Bradbury  Building.  Some  of  us  still 
recall  the  kindly  face  of  Mr.  Woll  weber  and  remember  often  stopping 
at  his  store,  in  our  childhood  days,  and  begging  a stick  of  licorice  root, 
a confection  of  nature’s  making,  which  we  chewed  with  zest  and 
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delight.  If  the  old  gentleman  ever  refused  any  of  these  requests,  it  is 
not  in  the  record. 

In  1887  Woll weber  sold  out  to  Adolph  Ekstein,  who  in  turn  dis- 
posed of  the  business,  in  1894,  to  Boswell  & Noyes;  and  this  well- 
known  drug  firm  liquidated  in  1923. 

This  calls  to  mind  an  agreeable  tradition  of  the  olden  days.  Every 
customer,  after  he  completed  his  purchases,  expected  the  dealer  to  give 
him  a hard  bit  of  sugar  (no  rationing  then)  or  something  else  equally 
insignificant  called  colloquially  a pilon.  If  the  merchant  overlooked 
this  formality,  the  purchaser  did  not  hesitate  to  remind  him  of  the 
omission.  Alas!  The  day  of  the  pilon  has  long  since  vanished.  In  this 
year  of  1942,  merchants,  instead  of  bestowing  upon  the  customer  a 
token  of  appreciation  at  the  close  of  the  transaction,  ask  him  for  the 
sales  tax. 

Now,  leaving  the  drug  business,  let  us  return  to  other  lines.  In  1854, 
Henry  Dwight  Barrows  came  here  to  serve  as  tutor  to  the  family  of 
William  Wolfskill.  In  this  capacity  he  taught  not  only  the  children  of 
his  employer,  but  those  of  his  neighbors  as  well — an  instance  of  the 
warm  hospitality  of  old  Southern  California.  In  1861,  Lincoln  ap- 
pointed him  U.  S.  Marshal,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  1864. 
In  that  year,  he  joined  the  firm  of  J.  D.  Hicks  and  Company,  conduct- 
ing a tin  shop  and  composed  of  J.  D.  Hicks  and  Ozra  W.  Childs  (an 
arrival  of  1850,  who  later  became  a large  land  owner  and  influential 
man  of  affairs.) 

In  1871,  by  which  time  a hardware  department  had  been  added, 
Barrows  bought  out  his  partners  and  sold  an  interest  to  William  C. 
Furrey,  the  firm  name  becoming  H.  D.  Barrows  and  Company,  located 
at  19  North  Los  Angeles  Street.  In  time,  Barrows  withdrew  and  the 
title  was  changed  to  W.  C.  Furrey  and  Company;  and  we  find  them 
located  at  59-61  North  Spring  Street. 

After  going  it  alone  for  a while,  Furrey,  in  1899,  s°ld  an  interest  to 
James  W.  Heilman,  and  the  following  year,  disposed  to  him  of  the 
remainder  of  his  holdings.  The  firm  became  James  W.  Heilman  and 
was  now  located  at  155  North  Spring  Street.  At  this  time,  Heilman 
sold  silent-partner  interests  to  Simon  Maier,  the  meat  packer,  and 
Jackson  W.  Graves,  at  that  time  a member  of  the  law  firm  of  Graves 
& O’Melveny  (Henry  W.)  and,  in  1890,  I.  W.  Heilman’s  successor  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants  National  Bank. 

In  1908,  the  firm  changed  their  location  to  719-723  South  Spring 
Street.  In  1923,  the  name  was  altered  to  its  present  title,  Heilman 
Hardware  Company,  and  in  1929,  they  finally  moved  to  744  South 
Spring  Street.  Heilman,  a brother  of  I.  W.  and  H.  W.  Heilman,  came 
to  California  in  1874  and  after  working  a while  successively  for  a store 
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in  San  Juan  Capistrano,  for  a San  Francisco  house,  and  for  Heilman, 
Haas  and  Company,  of  this  city,  became  a member  of  the  San  Pedro 
firm  of  Heilman  and  Welch,  who  conducted  a ship  chandlery  and 
hardware  business  and  also  owned  a boat  which  they  used  for  the 
piloting  of  ships  to  dock. 

It  was  when  he  sold  out  in  San  Pedro  that  he  came  to  Los  Angeles. 
After  his  death  in  1940,  his  sons  William  and  Maurice  took  charge  and 
after  the  death  of  the  former  in  1941,  Maurice  was  left  as  sole 
manager. 

In  1859,  Louis  Mesmer  came  to  Los  Angeles  with  $20,000  he  had 
accumulated  during  the  previous  eight  months  while  baking  for  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  on  the  Fraser  River.  With  part  of  this,  he 
bought  from  August  Ulyard,  a bakery  located  in  an  adobe  on  Main 
Street,  just  north  of  the  Lanfranco  Bldg.,  owned  by  Marcos  Alanis, 
who  was  the  grandfather  of  the  valued  secretary  of  this  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  Mrs.  Anna  Begue  de  Packman.  Senor 
Alanis  used  the  living  quarters  of  his  adobe  as  a town  house,  renting 
the  three  store  rooms.  Mesmer  occupied  one;  in  the  second,  a French- 
man conducted  the  Red  Parrot  Grocery;  and  in  the  third,  a Monsieur 
Mesplu  had  a French  restaurant.  Alanis  was  the  grandson  of  Juan 
Francisco  Reyes,  alcalde  of  the  pueblo  in  1793  to  1795. 

Ulyard,  a year  after  his  arrival  here  in  1852,  had  bought  from 
Joseph  Lelong  the  Jenny  Lind  Bakery  which  Lelong  had  established 
in  1851.  It  was  Ulyard  who  introduced  German  and  American  bread 
to  the  households  of  the  city,  only  the  French  variety  having  hitherto 
been  known. 

In  1861,  Mesmer  sold  out  to  Tom  Rowan,  and  in  1862,  took  over 
from  Webber  & Haas  the  one-story  United  States  Hotel  which  was 
located  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Los  Angeles  and  Requena  Streets. 
In  1865,  he  purchased  the  property  from  its  owners,  Garcia  and 
Sainsevain  (Jean  Louis).  In  1875,  he  added  a story  and  leased  the 
hotel  to  Hammel  (Henry)  and  Denker  (Andrew  H.).  (Hammel, 
with  John  King,  had  once  managed  the  Bella  Union  Hotel — in  1862 
or  1863).  At  this  time,  Mesmer  was  conducting  a wholesale  wine  and 
liquor  business  in  the  corner  store  of  the  hotel  building. 

In  1877,  his  son,  Joseph,  opened  the  Queen  Boot  and  Shoe  Store  at 
104  North  Main  Street;  and,  in  the  same  year,  his  father  disposed  of 
his  wine  and  liquor  business.  In  1882,  the  Boot  and  Shoe  business  was 
moved  to  60-62  North  Main  Street  and  finally,  in  1891,  to  162-164 
North  Main  Street,  in  the  Hotel  Building. 

In  1889,  Louis  Mesmer  took  the  Hotel  back  from  Hammel  and 
Denker  and  again  undertook  its  management.  In  1893,  Joseph  Mesmer 
altered  the  name  of  the  store  eliminating  the  “Boot  and,”  and  naming 
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it  “Queen  Shoe  Store.”  This  is  silent  but  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
change  of  fashion  in  masculine  footwear.  In  the  earlier  days,  practi- 
cally all  men  wore  boots  but  gradually,  as  street  conditions  improved, 
the  boot  gave  way  to  the  shoe.  In  the  course  of  this  evolution  the 
almost  unmanageable  congress  gaiter  played  a part.  Boots,  except  for 
special  uses,  and  congress  gaiters,  have  gone  the  way  of  the  carreta; 
and  the  bootjack,  once  an  indispensable  necessity  in  every  household, 
survives  only  to  aid  the  devotee  of  the  bridle  path  to  remove  the  huge 
boots  he  wears  during  his  equestrian  adventures. 

In  1894,  Louis  Mesmer  leased  the  hotel  again,  this  time  to  G.  L. 
Schmidt  and  Company,  but  in  two  years  was  once  more  conducting  it. 
In  1900,  he  died  and  his  son  engaged  James  P.  Ward  as  manager. 
After  a few  months,  however,  this  old  hostelry,  so  redolent  of  the 
romance  of  old  Los  Angeles,  closed  its  doors.  In  1904,  Joseph  Mesmer 
sold  the  Queen  Shoe  Store  to  Lucius  T.  Roberts,  Frank  T.  Davis,  and 
John  H.  McCann. 

Louis  Mesmer,  in  his  day,  was  in  the  front  rank  among  the  leaders 
of  the  city.  Joseph  followed  in  his  footsteps.  It  was  largely  his  initia- 
tive and  leadership  that  brought  to  a successful  culmination  the  move- 
ment to  raise  a fund  for  the  purchase  of  the  Downey  Block  property 
and  its  presentation  to  the  Government  to  serve  as  a site  for  the  Post 
Office.  The  Post  Office  was  dedicated  in  1907,  the  present  magnificent 
structure  being  its  successor.  Another  notable  achievement  of  Mesmer 
was  his  very  active  participation  in  the  development  of  a public  opinion 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  the  decision  of  the  railroad  companies  to 
build  the  Union  Station. 

Joseph  Mesmer,  who  is  now  living  in  honored  retirement,  is  the 
esteemed  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Pioneer  Society. 

In  i860,  Nathan  Jacoby  came  to  Los  Angeles  and  clerked  for  a 
while  successively  for  H.  Newmark  and  Company  and  M.  Kremer. 
In  the  meantime,  his  brother,  Charles,  who  had  arrived  at  about 
the  same  time,  had  become  associated  with  the  London  Clothing 
Company. 

In  1870,  the  two  brothers  severed  their  connections,  to  organize  a 
clothing  business  which  they  called  Jacoby  Brothers,  their  first  location 
being  on  Main  Street  near  Commercial.  Their  next  move  was  to 
Spring  and  Franklin.  They  outgrew  this  store  in  a few  years  and 
again  moved,  this  time  to  Temple  Block,  at  the  junction  of  Main  and 
Spring  Streets,  where  they  remained  for  fifteen  years.  Associated  with 
them  at  various  times  were  three  other  brothers,  Abraham,  Morris  and 
Lesser.  In  later  years,  when  the  younger  members  of  the  family  had 
fallen  heir  to  the  business  they  moved  to  the  west  side  of  Broadway, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets.  Finally,  this  old-time,  esteemed 
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firm  liquidated,  selling  a good  part  of  the  stock  to  The  May  Company. 

Here  enters  an  interesting  item  gleaned  from  the  record  of  1861. 
In  that  year,  Shun  Chick  opened  the  first  Chinese  store  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  1868,  Daniel  Desmond,  who  had  arrived  here  the  year  before, 
opened  a hat  store  at  the  corner  of  Los  Angeles  and  Commercial 
Streets,  advertising,  perhaps  with  no  intention  of  punning,  that  he 
would  “fill  a need  long  felt.^  In  connection  with  this  business,  which 
with  commendable  simplicity  and  directness,  he  called  “D.  Desmond,’ ” 
he  established  a hat  factory,  and  the  records  recite  that  he  produced 
the  first  hat  to  be  manufactured  in  California. 

In  1870,  he  moved  to  Temple  Block,  and  again  in  1882,  to  106 
North  Spring  Street.  In  1890  he  retired,  and  his  son  Cornelius  C. 
Desmond,  took  charge.  The  next  change  of  location  was  to  the 
Ramona  Block,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Third  and  Spring  Streets; 
and  it  was  there  that  the  men’s  furnishing  department  was  added.  In 
1913,  the  firm  was  incorporated  and  the  name  changed  to  its  present 
“Desmond’s.”  \ 

After  some  years  in  the  Ramona  Block,  another  move  was  made, 
this  time  to  the  Douglas  Building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  same 
inter-section.  In  1915,  the  location  was  again  changed,  when  they  went 
to  the  west  side  of  Spring  Street,  just  north  of  Sixth. 

In  1920,  Mr.  Desmond  died.  Like  his  father,  who  was  prominent 
in  civic  affairs  and  according  to  the  record,  organized  the  first  band 
in  Los  Angeles,  Cornelius  was  a leader  in  the  city.  Among  his  other 
services,  he  devoted  a year  to  relief  work  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time 
of  the  disaster  of  1906. 

After  his  death,  his  mother,  Agnes  E.  succeeded  him  in  the  presi- 
dency, Ralph  R.  Huesman,  who  had  acquired  some  stock,  becoming 
vice-president  and  manager.  In  1922,  Mrs.  Desmond  passed  on,  after 
which  Huesman  bought  the  family’s  stock  and  became  president,  a 
position  he  still  holds.  Finally,  in  1924,  the  business  was  moved  to  its 
present  location  at  616  South  Broadway.  It  also  has  a number  of 
branches — at  635  West  7th  Street;  543  South  Spring  Street;  (the 
Arcade  Building);  5500  Wilshire  Boulevard;  (the  first  major  business 
to  pioneer  in  that  district)  Long  Beach,  and  Palm  Springs. 

In  1868,  Stevens  and  Wood  introduced  the  first  soda  fountain  in 
Los  Angeles  on  North  Spring  Street,  near  the  post  office.  They  bought 
their  supplies  from  H.  W.  Stoll,  who,  the  year  previous,  had  established 
the  Los  Angeles  Soda  Water  Works.  The  demand  for  the  product 
grew  and  in  1876,  the  drug  firm  of  Preuss  and  Peroni  installed  an 
elaborate  fountain.  Edward  A.  Preuss  was  a man  of  prominence  and 
influence. 

In  1870,  Louis  Lewin  came  to  the  city  and  after  a short  association 
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with  Sam  Heilman,  then  with  Levy  and  Coblentz,  bought  out  the 
stationery  business  of  W.  J.  Brodrick,  who  with  a partner  named 
Reilly,  had  started  the  firm  of  Brodrick  and  Reilly.  Brodrick  became 
identified  with  many  important  activities  including  the  Los  Angeles 
Water  Company  and  the  Main  Street  line,  which,  started  in  1874, 
extended  from  Temple  Block  down  Main  Street  to  Washington  Gar- 
dens, an  amusement  park.  Mules  and  horses  provided  the  motive 
power.  I.  W.  Heilman  and  John  G.  Downey  were  among  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  this  enterprise.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Vol- 
unteer Thirty  Eights  Fire  Company  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
first  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Now,  to  continue  with  Lewin.  In  1874,  he  was  joined  by  Pincus 
Lazarus,  an  arrival  of  that  year,  the  name  of  the  firm  remaining  L. 
Lewin  and  Company.  In  the  centennial  year  of  1876,  they  published 
a short  history  of  Los  Angeles,  which  had  been  compiled  by  a com- 
mittee headed  by  Doctor  Joseph  P.  Widney,  each  of  whom  dealt  with 
a different  phase  of  the  subject. 

In  1883,  Lazarus  bought  out  his  partner,  who,  after  short  associa- 
tions with  Mr.  M.  Levy  and  Company  and  then  with  Jacoby  Brothers, 
went  to  Manila,  in  1902,  and  died  there  in  1905.  At  the  time  of  his 
acquisition  of  Lewin’s  interest,  Lazarus  changed  the  name  of  the  firm 
to  P.  Lazarus.  In  1884,  Louis  Melzer  joined  him;  the  title  became 
Lazarus  and  Melzer,  and  they  moved  to  hi  North  Spring  Street,  and 
again  in  1890  to  209-21 1 North  Spring  Street,  where  they  specialized 
in  text  books,  which  many  graduates  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  High 
School  will  remember.  In  1897,  the  firm  abandoned  the  retail  field 
and  entered  the  wholesale  stationery  business  at  300-304  North  Los 
Angeles  Street,  later  moving  to  300  North  Los  Angeles  Street. 

In  1902,  Hippolyte  Cahen  and  Marco  R.  Newmark  bought  Melzer’s 
interest,  the  firm  name  becoming  Lazarus  Stationery  Company.  New- 
mark, however,  sold  back  his  stock  after  six  months.  In  1914,  Mr. 
Lazarus  died,  and  his  family  sold  his  interest  to  Henry  A.  Strodthoff. 
The  name  was  changed  accordingly  to  Cahen-Strodthoff  Company; 
Sylvain,  son  of  Hippolyte  Cahen,  who  had  passed  away,  becoming 
president.  In  1927,  Strodthoff  sold  out  to  Cahen  and  the  firm  became 
Cahen  Stationery  Company.  Finally,  in  1929,  this  old  business  was 
liquidated. 

Note — Part  II — Concluding  Mr.  Newmark’s  Pioneer  Merchants  will  appear  in 
the  December  Quarterly.  Editor. 
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Principal  of  Los  Angeles  High  School  for  thirty  years,  1895-1925. 


History  of  Los  Angeles  High  School 

by  Marshall  Stimson  96 

From  1873  to  1900  there  was  but  one  High  School  in  Los  Angeles. 
During  this  period  there  came  forth  from  its  doors  those  who  became 
leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  endeavor  in  this  community  which 
contributed  to  the  development  of  our  city  from  a small  town  to  one 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  The  Los  Angeles  High  School  has 
behind  it  a great  tradition.  For  a long  time  it  has  been  rated  among 
the  great  High  Schools  of  our  country.  Its  standard  of  scholarship  has 
made  its  graduates  acceptable  to  all  the  great  Universities.  It  has  en- 
joyed a reputation  for  high  principles  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  its 
students.  Its  corps  of  teachers  has  been  able  and  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  the  school.  In  the  field  of  athletics  its  success  has  been  marked. 

In  early  days  there  were  few  High  Schools  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Pasadena,  Santa  Monica,  Long  Beach,  Pomona  and  Citrus  High  made 
up  the  list  in  the  8o’s  and  90’s.  In  those  days  the  Los  Angeles  High 
School  was  almost  comparable  to  a small  college.  Pupils  came  from 
Whittier,  Downey,  Compton  and  surrounding  towns  by  train.  Many 
roomed  in  the  city  during  the  school  week,  returning  home  for 
week-ends. 

The  graduation  exercises  which  were  held  in  the  opera  house  or' 
the  Los  Angeles  Theater  were  events  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. They  were  conducted  along  an  established  pattern  for  many 
years.  The  graduating  class  was  seated  on  the  platform.  Costumes  of 
the  young  men  were  white  ties,  dark  coats  and  white  trousers.  The 
young  ladies  were  dressed  in  white  and  generally  wore  gay  coloring 
in  the  form  of  sashes.  The  class  poem,  a song,  a piano  solo,  the  class 
history,  and  the  valedictory  preceded  the  awarding  of  diplomas  by  the 
Principal  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  floor  seats 
were  occupied  by  parents,  other  relatives,  and  admirers  of  the  various 
graduates  and  the  popularity  was  somewhat  judged  by  the  volume  of 
applause  as  the  graduate  came  to  the  center  of  the  stage  and  with  a 
bow  received  his  or  her  diploma.  The  Alumni  Ball,  in  honor  of  the 
graduates,  was  a great  affair  usually  held  in  one  of  the  largest  halls  of 
the  city.  During  these  earlier  times  it  was  the  custom  for  couples  who 
were  interested  in  each  other,  to  sit  side  by  side  at  the  graduating  exer- 
cises and  go  together  to  the  Alumni  Ball. 

At  the  time  that  Los  Angeles  High  School  was  founded  in  1873, 
the  population  of  the  city  was  about  six  thousand  people.  The  first 
High  School  was  a wooden,  two-story  building  with  eight  rooms, 
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three  of  which  were  occupied  by  the  High  School.  It  was  situated  on 
what  was  known  as  Pound  Cake  Hill  at  the  corner  of  Temple,  High 
Street,  and  Fort  Street  now  known  as  Broadway.  In  1886  this  build- 
ing was  removed  to  its  present  location  on  California  Street  and  the 
redstone  county  court  house  erected  on  the  site.  In  1882  the  high 
school  was  moved  to  rooms  in  the  Normal  School  Building  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Charity,  now  Grand  Avenue.  In  1885  it  moved  to 
the  old  Spring  Street  Grammar  School.  There  it  remained  until  1891 
when  the  red  brick  High  School  was  completed,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
at  the  end  of  Hill  Street  which  is  now  the  site  of  the  Central  Junior 
High  School. 

In  1917  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  moved  to  its  present  location. 
All  three  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  school  have  been  character- 
ized by  a tower.  The  first  building  had  a square  cupola  with  a clock. 
The  red  brick  High  School  had  a high  tower  at  the  southeast  corner 
with  a clock  which  only  rarely  indicated  the  correct  time.  The  present 
building  perpetuated  the  same  idea  in  the  beautiful  tower  which  domi- 
nates the  surrounding  country. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  High  School,  there  have  been  many 
important  institutional  features  that  have  come  into  being  within  its 
walls.  In  1879  the  Star  and  Crescent  Society  was  organized.  This  was, 
first  a scientific  society,  and  later,  a literary  society  which  held  monthly 
meetings.  The  presidency  of  the  Star  and  Crescent  was  the  most  im- 
portant student  body  office  of  its  day.  Many  spirited  contests  took 
place  to  decide  who  should  bear  this  honor.  Miss  Mary  Foy  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Society.  She  later  became  a teacher  and  thru  all 
the  years  her  name  has  been  prominent  in  the  civic  life  of  Los  Angeles. 
She  is  still  one  of  the  features  of  the  annual  reunions.  The  emblem 
of  the  Society,  a star  and  crescent  pin,  was  presented  to  each  graduate. 
The  Star  and  Crescent  Society  still  carries  on.  The  school  now  elects 
a president  of  the  student  body  and  has  a student  council  which  co- 
operates with  the  faculty. 

School  papers  have  also  played  their  part  in  High  School  life.  The 
first  paper  was  known  as  the  Star  & Crescent . In  1891  the  first  real 
periodical  known  as  The  Idea  was  published.  It  contained  essays, 
poems,  and  school  news.  Altho  edited  and  managed  by  the  students, 
it  was  very  closely  censored.  In  1895  a paper  known  as  The  Lyceum 
was  started  and  by  reason  of  its  vigorous  policy  it  gained  a consider- 
able advantage  over  The  Idea.  It  published  feature  editions,  one 
known  as  “The  Fiesta”  and  the  other  as  “The  Annual.”  A great  deal 
of  space  was  devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  debating  club  which  was 
known  as  The  Lyceum.  In  1896  a rather  unbalanced  editor  of  The 
Lyceum  made  an  attack  upon  members  of  the  faculty  and  thereafter 
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both  papers  were  discontinued  and  a semi-annual  known  as  The  Blue 
& White  was  launched  on  its  career  as  a weekly  and  has  been  success- 
fully conducted  ever  since,  though  changed  in  1918  to  a daily. 

The  debating  club  known  as  The  Lyceum  was  an  organization 
which  played  a very  important  part  in  school  life.  It  had  a charter 
from  the  Lyceum  League  of  America,  an  organization  founded  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  The  Youth's  Companion.  It  had  for  its 
object  the  training  of  young  men  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  knowl- 
edge of  civic  affairs,  and  fostering  the  highest  ideals  of  government. 
This  organization  held  conventions  thruout  Southern  California  and 
many  of  its  members  afterwards  became  active  in  the  political  life  of 
the  community,  most  of  them  along  the  lines  of  reform  in  government. 

For  a time  there  were  Greek  Letter  Societies,  those  for  the  boys 
being  known  as  Gamma  Eta  Kappa,  or  “Gek,”  and  the  Phi  Sigmas. 
For  the  girls  being  known  as  the  “Dix”  and  “Lambda.”  In  1881  a 
National  Science  Club  was  organized  which  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  Museum. 

In  1895  an  athletic  association  came  into  being.  Its  object  was  to 
promote  interest  in  sports  of  all  kinds.  There  were  inter-class  football 
and  baseball  teams.  Field  track  meets  were  held;  also  tennis  tourna- 
ments. The  Los  Angeles  High  School  has  always  enjoyed  a reputation 
for  success  in  athletics.  In  1894  its  football  team  was  so  far  superior 
to  other  high  schools  that  it  had  to  play  the  colleges.  It  defeated  Occi- 
dental, Pomona  College,  and  Throop  Institute  and  in  December  1894 
played  a tie  game  with  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Among 
those  who  played  on  that  team  and  who  are  still  living  and  generally 
attend  the  Alumni  receptions  are  Ernest  Oliver,  former  Principal,  Dr. 
Jack  Murrieta,  Rolfe  Bid  well  and  the  writer.  In  later  years  the  teams 
were  even  more  successful  and  in  1908  and  1909  the  Los  Angeles  High 
School  defeated  the  University  of  Southern  California.  A saying  grew 
up,  “You  can’t  beat  L.  A.  High,”  and  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  school 
was  well  exemplified  in  the  cry  “Fight  ’em,  L.  A.,  Fight  ’em”  which 
resounded  from  the  stands  whenever  the  contest  was  close. 

There  were  numerous  pranks  which  made  history.  Among  them, 
was  the  pumpkin  roll.  One  noon  a group  of  high  school  boys  passing 
by  the  vacant  northeast  corner  of  Temple  and  Broadway  saw  a wagon 
filled  with  pumpkins  standing  unguarded,  the  owner  having  un- 
hitched his  horse,  tied  him  to  the  tail  of  the  wagon  and  gone  to  lunch. 
At  that  time  a cable  car  ran  down  Temple  Street  to  the  junction  of 
Spring  and  Main.  It  seemed  a brilliant  idea  to  start  these  pumpkins 
rolling  down  the  cable  slot  and  in  no  great  length  of  time  Temple 
Street  resembled  a pumpkin  field.  Some  of  the  pumpkins  actually 
rolled  down  and  came  to  rest  in  Spring  Street,  to  the  great  astonish- 
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ment  of  the  passers-by.  It  may  be  only  a coincidence,  but  the  next 
morning  those  of  us  who  took  part  in  this  prank  found  ourselves  in 
the  principal’s  office.  No  charge  was  made  that  we  had  done  any- 
thing, but  we  were  informed  that  this  thoughtless  joke  had  cost  a poor 
man  the  results  of  his  hard  labors;  the  good  name  of  the  school  had 
been  damaged;  and  amends  should  be  made  by  taking  up  a collection 
in  the  school  to  reimburse  the  owner  of  the  pumpkins.  Needless  to 
say,  no  one  in  the  school  outside  of  those  involved  in  the  affair  were 
called  upon  to  put  up  any  of  the  money  and  the  next  morning  the 
money  and  somewhat  more  was  on  the  principal’s  desk.  No  further 
questions  were  asked,  but  there  was  a twinkle  in  the  eye  of  Principal 
Housh  as  he  counted  the  money  and  he  said  he  was  gratified  at  the 
prompt  response. 

The  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  old  red  school  house  was  the  source 
of  a great  many  jokes,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  never  kept  very  good 
time.  One  dark  night  a group  of  boys  climbed  into  the  tower  to 
attempt  to  set  the  clock  an  hour  behind  time  and  the  result  was  that 
some  heavy  weights  were  loosened  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  tower 
and  that  ended  the  clock  as  a time-piece. 


The  following  have  served  as  Principals: 


1873-1876  Dr.  W.  T.  Luckey 
1876-1880  Mr.  C.  H.  Kimball 
1880-1882  Mrs.  C.  B.  Jones 

1882- 1883  Mr.  L.  D.  Smith 

1883- 1889  Mr.  Fred  H.  Clark 


1889-1893  Miss  Elizabeth  Packard 
1893-1895  Mr.  E.  E.  Cates 
1895-1925  Mr.  W.  H.  Housh 
1925-1941  Mr.  E.  W.  Oliver 
1941-  Dr.  Paul  E.  Webb 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  for  a period  of  forty-six  years,  1895- 
1941,  the  High  School  had  only  two  principals.  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Oliver, 
who  retired  in  1941  was  a student  when  Mr.  Housh  became  principal, 
and  he  served  thirteen  years  under  him  as  vice-principal.  As  princi- 
pal, he  worthily  continued  the  policies  which  were  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Housh  and  which  made  the  school  famous  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  writer  was  a member  of  the  class  of  1896  and  thus  was  a stu- 
dent when  Mr.  Housh  began  his  principalship  in  1895.  The  school 
had  become  notoriously  unruly  under  the  administration  of  a well 
educated,  kindly  man,  without  the  faculty  for  organization.  Mr.  Housh 
had  been  a teacher  and  was  evidently  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
conditions  and  had  his  plans  for  handling  the  situation.  A few  days 
after  the  opening  of  school,  fifteen  young  men  from  various  classes, 
the  writer  among  them,  were  summoned  to  the  Principal’s  office. 
Chairs  had  been  arranged  around  the  wall  and  as  we  came  in  Mr. 
Housh  motioned  us  to  be  seated.  As  soon  as  the  last  one  came  in,  he 
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closed  his  door  and  took  his  seat  facing  us.  No  one  who  was  in  that 
room  will  ever  forget  the  event,  nor  the  substance  of  the  words  that 
Mr.  Housh  uttered.  He  opened  his  remarks  by  stating  that  it  was  his 
desire  and  purpose  to  endeavor  to  make  the  Los  Angeles  High  School 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country;  that  he  not  only  desired  that  it  should 
have  high  standards  of  scholarship,  but  that  it  should  excel  on  the 
athletic  field  and  in  public  speaking  and  debating;  that  it  was  his 
purpose  to  have  the  students  organize  an  athletic  association;  that  the 
debating  club  which  had  never  been  very  much  in  favor  was  to  be 
encouraged  and  he  had  designated  one  of  the  best  rooms  for  its  meet- 
ing place  and  it  would  meet  regularly  once  a week  and  the  meetings 
would  begin  at  three  instead  of  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  that  the 
corps  of  teachers  were  extremely  able  in  handling  their  various  subjects 
and  that  he  had  asked  the  faculty  to  cooperate  with  him  in  carrying 
out  his  plans;  that  he  had  asked  those  who  were  in  the  room  to  come 
to  his  office  because  he  recognized  that  they  were  leaders  of  various 
groups — whereupon  there  was  a noticeable  swelling  of  chests  and 
straightening  in  the  chairs  among  the  group.  This  feeling  of  elation 
was  rather  quickly  dispelled  when  he  stated  very  forcibly  that  the 
school  did  not  enjoy  a good  reputation  for  order  and  discipline,  that 
some  of  those  in  the  room  had  taken  part  in  activities  that  had  been 
harmful  to  the  school’s  reputation,  that  he  had  not  invited  some  of  the 
worst  offenders,  but  had  chosen  this  group  because  he  thought  its 
members  would  cooperate  with  him  and  would  take  a pride  in  en- 
deavoring to  place  the  school  at  the  very  front,  not  only  in  scholarship, 
but  in  athletics  and  other  activities.  He  hoped  and  felt  that  this  group 
would  work  with  him,  but  whether  they  did  or  did  not  he  was  going 
to  put  his  plan  into  operation  and  he  was  sure  he  could  find  those 
among  the  students  who  would  welcome  and  support  the  program. 

He  paused  for  a while  after  that,  then  looking  along  the  line,  his 
gaze  resting  upon  each  individual,  he  said  “I  do  not  think  I have  made 
any  mistake  in  those  that  I have  chosen  to  help  me.  You  will  now 
return  to  your  various  classes.”  He  stood  at  the  door  and  shook  hands 
with  each  as  we  passed  out.  Fifteen  men  went  out  of  that  room,  every 
one  loyal  to  Mr.  Housh  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Housh’s  ideas  regarding  high  school  training  found  their  ex- 
pression in  an  article  written  by  him  which  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  High  School’s  The  Idea  of  October  1895.  I quote  the  open- 
ing paragraph : 

“The  High  School  should  be  maintained  by  the  community  to 
uplift  and  strengthen  the  elementary  schools:  to  give  completeness  to 
the  processes  of  education : to  make  a college  education  possible  for  am- 
bitious boys  and  girls  of  slender  means:  to  maintain  political  equality 
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and  an  active  sympathy  among  all  classes  of  men:  to  give  a prepara- 
tion for  an  active  business  career:  and  a training  of  the  hand  and  eye 
that  will  lay  the  foundation  of  success  in  the  trades  or  in  the  fine  arts.” 

What  Mr.  Housh  did  and  accomplished  is  known  to  all.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  thirty-year  term  as  Principal,  high  school  students, 
teachers  and  members  of  the  Alumni  raised  a fund  sufficient  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  trip  which  he  made  around  the  world. 

On  his  return  he  was  made  Principal  Emeritus  in  the  Los  Angeles 
High  School  and  served  in  an  advisory  capacity.  When  he  passed 
away  a beautiful  book  was  issued  in  his  memory  which  contained  the 
story  of  his  life  and  tributes  of  associates  from  the  teaching  profession 
and  Alumni.  The  writer  quotes  what  he  wrote  for  this  memorial: 

“To  few  men  ever  came  an  opportunity  for  constructive  work  in  an 
important  position  for  a continuous  period  of  thirty  years.  Fewer  still 
have  embraced  that  opportunity  and  so  fully  and  abundantly  made  it 
worthwhile  not  only  to  themselves  but  to  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence. 

“William  Harvey  Housh,  for  a generation  principal  of  the  Los 
Angeles  High  School,  takes  deservedly  his  place  in  that  small  group. 
Thousands  of  pupils  who  have  passed  under  his  administration,  hun- 
dreds of  teachers  and  educators  who  have  had  contact  with  him  or 
have  known  of  his  great  work,  have  been  helped,  uplifted  and  made 
better  citizens  because  they  knew  him. 

“Possessed  of  the  qualities  which  make  for  success  in  any  line  of 
work,— patience,  tact,  tolerance,  high  purpose  and  rare  executive  abil- 
ity,— he  had  in  addition  to  these  a genuine  warm-hearted  interest  in 
those  with  whom  and  over  whom  he  ruled.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
in  his  first  graduating  class  and  to  keep  in  close  contact  with  the  school 
during  all  of  the  time  of  his  connection  with  it.  His  interest  extended 
to  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school.  He  took  a pride  in  clean  exposi- 
tion of  athletics  as  well  as  in  high  standards  in  scholarships.  No  man’s 
work  was  ever  more  strongly  built  into  an  institution  than  that  of 
Mr.  Housh  into  the  spiritual  structure  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School. 
It  stands  apart  as  a great  educational  institution  largely  through  the 
effect  of  his  long  and  untiring  labor  in  its  behalf.  The  gentle  smile, 
the  loving,  friendly  light  of  his  eyes  may  not  be  again  encountered, 
but  they  can  never  be  forgotten.” 

Mr.  Ernest  Oliver  who  followed  him  was  a worthy  successor.  He, 
himself,  was  a student  from  the  High  School,  graduating  in  1895.  He 
taught  for  a few  years  and  from  1912  to  1925  he  was  Vice  Principal 
under  Mr.  Housh. 

Portraits  of  Mr.  Housh  and  Mr.  Oliver  were  donated  by  the  Alumni 
Association  and  hang  in  the  school  library. 
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The  Alumni  Association  was  organized  June  18th,  1881,  and  the 
following  have  served  as  presidents  of  the  Association:  Willis  H. 
Booth,  Arthur  W.  Kinney,  Marshall  Stimson,  Samuel  L.  Kreider, 
“Bill”  Henry,  Lester  Roth,  Guerney  Newlin,  J.  L.  Van  Norman, 
Emmet  H.  Wilson  and  Charles  E.  Haas. 

The  Association  holds  an  annual  dinner  the  first  Saturday  in  June, 
followed  by  a program.  Hundreds  attend  these  dinners,  many  of 
whom  are  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  community,  and  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  old  LOS  ANGELES  HIGH. 

In  1909  the  student  body  constitution  was  adopted.  In  1919  the 
Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  was  established.  1923  was  a gala  year 
in  the  history  of  the  high  school.  It  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  school.  A new  student  ^ody  constitution  was  adopted. 
A wonderful  pageant  was  produced  which  depicted  the  Los  Angeles 
High  School.  Memorial  Park,  just  north  of  the  high  school,  was  dedi- 
cated. The  funds  to  purchase  this  park,  $21,000,  were  raised  by  the 
pupils  of  the  school  as  a memorial  to  those  who  had  served  in  the 
first  World  War.  In  1930  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  Memorial 
Library  in  Memorial  Park.  In  1932  the  Oliver  Swimming  Pool  was 
completed.  In  1937  Los  Angeles  High  was  the  largest  three-year  high 
school  west  of  Chicago,  with  36,000  pupils  enrolled. 

The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1875  and  was  composed  of  the 
following:  Yda  Addis,  Henry  W.  O’Melveny,  Jessie  Peel,  Lillie  Milli- 
ken,  Addie  Gates,  Henry  Vander  Leek  and  Mary  Thomas.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  think  of  giving  a list  of  anything  like  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  passed  thru  the  High  School’s  halls  and  become 
prominent  in  their  various  walks  of  life.  However,  to  show  how  wide 
has  been  the  range  of  activity,  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Major  Frederick  Russell  Burnham,  explorer  of  international  fame  and 
author  of  Scouting  on  Two  Continents,  General  Homer  Lea,  mili- 
tary advisor  for  Sun  Yat-sen  and  author  of  two  books  The  Valor  of 
Ignorance  and  The  Day  of  the  Saxon,  now  recognized  as  two  of 
the  great  books  covering  the  subject  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  and 
military  and  naval  strategy;  Elizabeth  Fraser  and  Hal  Evarts,  writers; 
Roscoe  Shrader,  President  Emeritus  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Art 
School;  Rus  Taylor,  President  of  the  Union  Oil  Company  and  oil 
assistant  to  Secretary  Ickes;  Edward  Shattuck,  Legal  Advisor  to  the 
Selective  Service  Board;  Mayor  of  Los  Angeles,  Fletcher  Bowron; 
Judges,  Federal  District  Judges,  William  P.  James,  Paul  McCormick, 
William  H.  Waste,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court, 
and  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  Court  Russ  Avery,  Charles 
Haas,  Robert  Scott,  the  late  Lester  R.  Hewitt,  Leslie  Roth,  Reuben 
Schmidt,  Emmet  H.  Wilson,  and  of  the  Municipal  Court  LeRoy 
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Dawson  and  Morgan  Galbreth;  Presidents  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Willis  H.  Booth,  J.  L.  Van  Norman,  Maynard 
McFie  and  }.  A.  Hartley;  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
Gurney  Newlin;  Newspapermen,  Dr.  Frank  Barham,  John  B.  T. 
Campbell,  Harry  Carr  and  “Bill”  Henry. 

Among  those  who  have  taught  there  are  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey,  a 
former  vice-principal,  who  became  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  Mary  E.  Foy,  also  a graduate  of  the  school,  and 
Miss  Katharine  C.  Carr  who  holds  the  record  in  point  of  time  of 
service.  She  entered  the  school  as  a teacher  of  English  and  Latin  in 
the  year  1892.  For  many  years  she  taught  Journalism  and  did  not 
retire  until  1941,  making  a continuous  period  of  service  of  forty-nine 
years.  Miss  Bertha  Oliver  ’91,  taught  for  many  years.  The  family  of 
Albert  M.  Norton  will  have  a fourth  generation  representative  in  1943. 

Los  Angeles  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  High  School  which 
bears  its  name.  The  tower  which  has  characterized  its  buildings  signi- 
fies the  high  standing  which  it  has  maintained.  It  has  played  its  part 
in  the  development  of  our  city  and  it  still  stands  a strong  and  virile 
institution,  supported  by  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the  vast  numbers 
who  have  passed  in  and  out  of  its  portals. 

Note: — For  nearly  30  years  old  Los  Angeles  High  School  was  the  only  high 
school  in  Los  Angeles,  but  today  there  are  fifty-four  high  schools  in  the 
city — twenty-eight  of  them  Senior  High  Schools,  while  twenty-six  are  Junior 
Highs. — Editor. 


Hn  /Iftemonam 


FREDERICK  W.  WILLIAMSON 

On  the  night  of  July  13th  1942  Frederick  W.  Williamson  died  of 
a heart  attack  in  his  offices  in  Los  Angeles.  In  his  passing  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Southern  California  lost  a valued  member,  and  the 
cause  of  California  history,  a staunch  supporter. 

Born  in  Mound  City,  Illinois,  in  1898,  he  was  but  forty-four  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Early  in  life  he  was  brought  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  received  his  A.B.  degree  at  Stanford  University  in  1919, 
and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  University  Law  School  in  1922.  For 
years  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  American,  California,  and 
Los  Angeles  County  Bar  Associations,  and  at  the  time  of  his  demise 
was  a member  of  the  well  known  firm  of  Williamson,  Hoge  & Judson. 

In  1924  Frederick  Williamson  was  married  to  Ruth  Chandler, 
daughter  of  Harry  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  His  wife  and  four  children,  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  his  mother,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Williamson,  and  a sister,  Mrs. 
Alberta  Chandler,  survive  him. 

As  an  outstanding  civil  lawyer,  he  was  a director  of  many  corpora- 
tions, and  was  a trustee  of  Pomona  College  and  of  California  Institute 
of  Technology.  He  was  vice  president  of  the  Friends  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Library,  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California, 
the  California  Historical  Society  of  San  Francisco,  the  California  and 
the  Sunset  Clubs  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Bohemian  of  San  Francisco. 

Aside  from  his  legal  work  his  great  interest  was  in  books  and  book 
collecting.  He  was  a member  of  the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York  and 
the  Zamorano  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  being  president  of  the  Zamorano 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

A more  lovable  character  or  a truer  friend  than  Fred  Williamson 
could  not  be  found  ...  his  quiet,  kindly  manner  commanded  respect 
and  attention  in  whatever  company  he  might  be,  and  the  void  left  by 
his  passing  will  long  be  felt,  both  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  the 
community.  He  will  live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
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WILLIAM  BROADHEAD  RICE 
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On  june  nineteenth  William  B.  Rice  fell  to  his  death  while  at- 
tempting an  ascent  of  the  Grand  Teton  in  Wyoming.  An  experienced 
rock  climber  he  had  previously  surmounted  the  peak,  as  well  as  other 
difficult  mountains  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  Quarterly  has  lost  one 
of  its  ablest  contributors,  and  Western  historians  one  of  their  most 
gifted  younger  fellows.  Rice  was  born  in  Berkeley  and  educated  in  the 
Van  Nuys  public  schools.  From  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  he  received  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  the  last 
having  been  conferred  only  two  weeks  before  his  death.  This  autumn 
would  have  found  him  serving  as  instructor  in  history  at  Occidental 
College. 

In  the  field  of  19th  century  Southern  California  journalism  Rice 
commenced  pioneer  research,  and  guided  by  Professor  John  Walton 
Caughey  he  wrote  a dissertation  on  the  early  history  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Star,  parts  of  which  first  appeared  in  these  pages  and  were  later  issued 
in  book  form  by  Glen  Dawson.  The  complete  manuscript,  covering 
the  period  1851-1864,  has  been  prepared  for  early  publication.  It  is  a 
work  which  has  few  peers  in  Southern  California  history.  His  mono- 
graph on  William  Money,  an  early  Los  Angeles  eccentric,  is  in  press. 
Studies  by  Rice  were  printed  recently  in  the  California  Historical 
Society  Quarterly  and  the  Pacific  Historical  Review.  On  the  latter’s 
staff  he  served  for  two  years  as  editorial  associate,  and  he  was  also  an 
editor  of  the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin . 

Everything  promised  a brilliant  future  for  Rice.  His  endowments 
were  of  the  sort  possessed  by  few  scholars : industry,  exactitude,  imagi- 
nation, humor,  charm,  modesty,  unselfishness.  Although  his  years 
were  few  they  epitomized  the  very  best  of  manliness  and  scholarship. 
His  widow,  Lavina  Matheny  Rice,  fulfilled  his  wish,  if  ever  he  fell  to 
be  buried  near  the  scene;  and  thus  he  now  sleeps  for  all  time  in 
Jackson,  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty  Tetons. 

Lawrence  Clark  Powell 


Book  Reviews 


MAPS  of  the  CALIFORNIA  GOLD  REGION  1848-1857— a Biblio- 
Cartography  of  an  important  Decade . By  Carl  I.  Wheat.  The 
Grabhorn  Press,  San  Francisco.  1942.  xlii,  153  pp.  Maps.  Folio 
$20.00. 

We  have  here  a new  and  glorious  production  of  the  Grabhorn 
Press,  equal  in  my  opinion  to  The  Santa  Fe  Trail  and  The  Naval 
Sketches.  All  are  noted  for  the  masterly  reproduction  of  maps  and 
scenes  characteristic  of  all  three.  It  is  npt,  however,  of  the  typographi- 
cal excellence  of  Mr.  Wheat’s  book  that  I wish  to  speak,  but  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  bibliography.  Prefixed  to  the  list  of  the  maps  is 
a long  introduction  of  some  xliii  pages  in  which  the  author  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  nearly  ten  years’  study  of  the  subject.  After  discussing 
the  background  of  the  Gold  Region  Maps  he  proceeds  to  divide  the 
period  under  discussion  into  years.  He  discusses  briefly  the  maps  pro- 
duced in  each  year  and  then  begins  his  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
For  the  background  he  describes  thirty-six  maps,  the  first  a Russian 
map  of  1802.  He  includes  three  reproductions:  a Flano  of  Alta  Cali- 
fornia, a manuscript  map  drawn  by  Jose  Maria  Narvaez,  the  famous 
Lahainaluna  map  of  1839  (?)  and  the  Phelps  map  of  1847.  These 
maps  are  oddities  and  of  no  cartographical  importance.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  reproduced  the  original  Bidwell  manuscript  map 
of  1844,  and  a Sandels’  map  (Nos.  14  and  15). 

Beginning  with  No.  37  we  enter  the  year  1848.  In  this  period  a few 
notable  maps  were  published.  The  reproductions  include  Larkins’ 
map  of  1848  (No.  49)  based  on  Bidwell’s  map  of  1844,  and  published 
in  Boston,  and  Lieut.  Ord’s  map  (No.  54).  Now  began  a veritable  flow 
of  maps  in  1849.  A few  notable  ones  are  reproduced:  Creuzbauer’s 
(No.  76),  Lieut.  Derby’s  (No.  79),  from  actual  inspection  of  the 
ground,  Jarves’  (No.  100),  probably  the  best  of  these,  and  Jefferson’s 
(No.  101).  The  1850  reproductions  include  Jackson’s  (No.  161);  and 
those  of  1851,  Scholfield’s  (No.  206);  and  those  of  1853,  Tennant’s 
(No.  245),  Trask’s  Map  of  California  (No.  246)  and  his  Topographical 
Map  of  the  Mineral  Districts  of  California  (No.  247).  Under  1854  we 
have  Milleson’s  (No.  265)  and  under  1855:  Baker’s  (No.  273).  Under 
1858  Goddard’s  map  (No.  310)  is  the  only  one  reproduced.  A notable 
omission  is  that  of  Gibbes’  map  of  1852. 

Altogether  twenty-six  have  been  reproduced,  some  in  color.  I do 
not  mention  those  published  abroad  as  they  are  mostly  mere  copies  of 
American  maps.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Wheat  asserts  that  approxi- 
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mately  only  fifty  out  of  323  described  are  what  he  thinks  essential 
maps.  Fifty  seems  large  to  me  but  I will  not  dispute  the  assertion. 
Many  described  are  of  no  importance  whatever  and  many  general 
maps  of  the  United  States  which  show  California  might  have  been 
omitted  without  detriment  to  the  work. 

Mr.  Wheat  has  discussed  the  relative  merits  of  many  of  these  maps 
in  his  Introduction  and  this  and  the  numerous  notes  should  be  exam- 
ined carefully  by  all  interested  in  the  subject.  The  result  achieved  by 
Mr.  Wheat  is  characterized  by  abundant  evidence  of  long  and  persist- 
ent research  and  an  intelligent  handling  of  the  material  collected.  The 
book  is  an  absolutely  necessary  adjunct  to  any  history  of  the  period  of 
the  gold  discovery  which  so  far  has  not  been  properly  nor  adequately 
written. 


September  8,  1942 
San  Marino,  California 


Henry  R.  Wagner 


SCHLIEM ANN'S  FIRST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA  1850-1851.  Edited 
by  Shirley  H.  Weber,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge  Massa- 
chusetts. 1942.  x,  no  pp.  Index.  8°.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  story  by  the  famous  archeologist,  Heinrich  Schliemann, 
discoverer  of  Homer’s  Troy  and  explorer  of  the  ruins  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns,  of  his  trip  to  California  and  return  to  St.  Petersburg  from  1850 
to  1852.  The  handwritten  account  was  deposited  by  Schliemann’s  heirs 
with  the  Gennadeion  at  Athens,  whose  librarian  has  edited  it  for  the 
printed  edition,  published  for  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens.  Schliemann  had  learned  fourteen  languages,  including  his 
native  tongue,  German.  In  writing  this  story  he  used  English,  except 
for  two  Spanish  passages  (translated  in  the  Appendix)  inspired  first 
by  the  heat  in  the  Caribbean  and  second  by  a trip  to  San  Francisco 
from  Sacramento  through  the  Sonoma  Valley. 

Commencing  with  a short  sketch  of  the  hardships  of  his  early  life, 
his  start  in  the  banking  business  in  Holland  and  in  Russia,  Schliemann 
then  relates  the  trip  to  America,  which  began  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
December  10,  1850.  His  steamer  for  New  York  broke  down  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  and  after  hoisting  a sail  it  took  him  back  to  Queenstown. 
Departing  for  a second  time,  he  finally  arrived  in  New  York  at  the 
middle  of  February,  1851.  Following  a busy  week  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board, during  which  time  he  called  upon  President  Fillmore,  he  sailed 
on  the  “Crescent  City”  for  Chagres.  Conditions  at  the  Isthmus  are 
described  at  some  length.  Leaving  Panama  on  March  15,  1851,  on  the 
“Oregon,”  he  arrived  at  San  Francisco  April  2,  1851.  At  the  time  of 
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his  arrival  in  California,  Schliemann  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  Then 
he  proceeded  to  Sacramento  and  formed  the  intention  of  settling  there 
permanently.  Unlike  so  many  of  the  early  arrivals,  Schliemann  did 
not  come  to  mine  gold,  but  rather  to  invest  his  capital  in  California. 
He  engaged  in  the  business  of  purchasing  gold  and  his  profits  were  so 
great  that  he  founded  the  fortune  which  later  he  was  to  use  in  his 
explorations  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  On  one  of  his  trips  to  San 
Francisco  he  witnessed  the  great  fire  in  June,  1851,  from  Telegraph 
Hill  and  describes  it  vividly.  Two  very  severe  attacks  of  fever,  how- 
ever, brought  about  his  decision  to  leave  the  country.  In  April,  1852, 
he  sailed  to  Panama  on  the  steamer  “Golden  Gate.”  His  return  cross- 
ing of  the  Isthmus  was  a truly  frightful  one,  so  that  he  lost  no  time  in 
returning  to  his  “charming  St.  Petersburg.” 

Schliemann’s  visit  to  California  was  not  a very  happy  one  for  him. 
He  was  suspicious  of  the  people  in  California,  probably  not  without 
reason,  his  health  was  threatened  seriously  by  fever,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly fearful  of  losing  both  his  life  and  his  property. 

“ . . . April  27  (1851).  The  foreigner  who  comes  to  this  country 
is  lost  in  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  American  race,  in  con- 
templating the  wonder  works,  which  have  been  achieved  here  in 
less  than  two  years.  But  these  sentiments  soon  disappear,  when  the 
new  arriver  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  californian  yankees,  when  he  sees  himself  surrounded  by  a gang 
of  scoundrels,  when  he  sees  that  all  is  based  here  on  swindling,  that 
all  is  abominable  falsehood,  fraud  and  humbug,  or  in  plain  cali- 
fornian: that  all  is  calculated  to  ‘shave’.”  (p.  56) 

“May  2d.  Every  day  furnishes  me  new  and  striking  proofs  of  the 
sharp  and  cunning  character  of  the  people  I am  doomed  to  live 
with ” (p.  57) 

“1  September.  . . . Whilst  here  in  Sacramento  I can  every  moment 
expect  to  be  murdered  or  robbed,  I can  in  Russia  sleep  tranquilly  in 
my  bed  without  any  fear  for  my  life  or  property,  for  thousand  eyes 
of  justice  watch  there  over  the  peaceful  inhabitant.”  (p.  67) 

The  book  will  be  enjoyed  for  Schliemann’s  descriptions  of  his  sea 
voyages,  his  thrilling  crossings  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  for  his 
account  of  conditions  at  Sacramento. 

Last  but  not  least,  it  throws  much  light  on  the  character  of  this 
great  man. 


Homer  D.  Crotty 
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THE  THIRTY-FIRST  STAR.  By  James  A.  B.  Scherer.  G.  P.  Putnam 
Sons,  New  York.  (c.d.  1942)  xiii,  371  pp.  Index.  Portraits  and 
Illustrations.  8°.  $3.50. 

This  is  a brief  and  attractive  narrative  of  California’s  dramatic 
steps  toward  statehood.  It  emphasizes  the  part  played  by  Fremont,  and 
gives  more  than  usual  prominence  to  the  contribution  made  by  his 
wife,  Jessie  Benton  Fremont.  Doctor  Scherer  adduces  evidence  to  clear 
Fremont  of  the  charges  made  by  H.  H.  Bancroft  and  his  followers. 
The  Spanish  and  Mexican  phases  are  reduced  to  a few  pages,  and  the 
story  really  begins  with  Fremont’s  first  expedition,  brought  about  by 
Senator  Benton.  The  consequences  of  the  second  and  third  expedi- 
tions fill  most  of  the  first  part  of  the  book,  culminating  in  the  Bear 
Flag  Republic,  Monterey  Convention,  free-soil  Constitution  of  1849, 
election  of  William  M.  Gwin  and  Fremont  as  California’s  first  sena- 
tors, their  advent  at  Washington,  and  the  Great  Debate  it  caused  in  the 
Senate  on  California’s  finally  successful  demand  for  admission  as  a free 
state.  Doctor  Scherer  points  this  out  as  “the  only  instance  in  our  his- 
tory of  a state  springing  full-orbed  into  our  flag,  instead  of  evolving 
from  colony  or  territory.”  But  this  entry  was  furiously  opposed,  and 
Doctor  Scherer  has  told  with  skillful  brevity  the  story  of  the  Great 
Debate.  Forty-eight  comparatively  young  men  in  constituent  assembly 
at  Monterey  had  drafted  the  Constitution  of  1849,  with  an  anti-slavery 
section  unopposed  by  even  the  Southerners,  and  presented  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  new  senators,  Gwin  and  Fremont,  both  of  Southern  birth 
and  proslavery  training.  But  this  section,  so  quietly  incorporated  at 
Monterey,  when  read  in  the  Senate  started  a controversy  so  bitter  as  to 
absorb  the  angry  attention  of  the  whole  nation.  Clay,  Webster,  Cal- 
houn, Benton,  Jefferson  Davis,  Douglas,  Seward,  were  some  of  the 
still-remembered  names  of  that  crisis. 

After  the  admission,  the  book  goes  on  with  the  vicissitudes  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  50’s,  and  the  repercussions  her  admission  as  a free 
state  caused  throughout  the  nation — the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party  and  nomi- 
nation of  Fremont,  for  whom,  however,  California  did  not  cast  her 
electoral  vote,  but  for  Buchanan.  Besides  her  national  role,  California 
in  the  50’s  had  serious  domestic  troubles.  There  was  plenty  of  gang- 
sterism, and  its  suppression  has  already  been  told  by  Doctor  Scherer  in 
T he  Lion  of  the  Vigilantes.  The  plots  to  force  secession,  especially  the 
dangerous  move  thwarted  by  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  are 
vividly  recounted.  The  chapter  on  General  Johnston  is  especially  good. 
Another  famous  man  of  those  years,  Thomas  Starr  King,  is  sympa- 
thetically sketched.  Doctor  Scherer  has  taken  special  care  with  the  por- 
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trait  of  Jessie  Benton  Fremont,  with  whom  the  story  begins  and  ends. 

The  author  of  this  account  of  California’s  swift  evolution  is  a master 
story-teller,  and  this  gift  might  incline  a reader  not  already  acquainted 
with  him  to  wonder  how  much  he  may  have  bent  history  to  fit  the 
story.  The  bibliography  and  citations,  however,  show  the  scholarship 
that  has  controlled  this  narrative,  very  skillfully  kept  in  proportion 
within  small  compass. 

Homer  P.  Earle 


THE  STORY  OF  EL  TEJON  By  Helen  S.  Giffen  and  Arthur  Wood- 
ward. Dawson’s  Book  Shop,  Los  Angeles.  1942.  146  pp.  Por- 
traits, Illustrations  and  Maps.  8°.  $3.50. 

The  third  historical  contribution  from  the  publications  of  Dawson’s 
Book  Shop  comes  to  us  off  the  Fine  Arts  Press  of  Santa  Ana, — this 
time,  The  Story  of  El  Tejon  written  in  two  parts,  the  first  by  Helen 
S.  Giffen  dealing  with  the  Ranchos,  the  Pass,  and  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tion of  Tejon;  while  the  second  part,  by  Arthur  Woodward,  Director 
of  History  at  the  County  Museum,  tells  just  about  everything  that  has 
happened  or  could  happen  at  Fort  Tejon — that  important  military 
post  of  the  ’Fifties. 

Mrs.  Giffen  has  uncovered  a multitude  of  facts  regarding  the  vari- 
ous ranchos  of  the  Tejon  group,  the  Indian  Reservations,  and  the  early 
settlers  and  grantees.  The  material  she  has  gathered  is  of  real  value, 
and  her  unveiling  of  some  of  the  characters  early  associated  with  the 
district — such  as  Alexis  Godey,  the  famous  scout,  and  General  Edward 
Fitzgerald  Beale,  claimant  for  most  of  the  vast  area — shows  a picture 
of  human  greed  and  political  connivance  that  has  not  before  been 
brought  to  light.  She  has  traced  the  history  of  the  ranchos  of  El  Tejon 
from  the  original  grantees  down  to  the  present  ownership  of  the 
Chandlers. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  Mr.  Woodward  has  gone  into  the 
history  of  Fort  Tejon  as  a military  post — and  since  the  study  of  mili- 
tary posts  of  the  Southwest  has  long  been  one  of  his  deep  interests,  he 
has  made  a good  job  of  Tejon.  He  has  made  liberal  use  of  the  early 
Los  Angeles  newspapers,  a source  generally  ignored  by  our  historians, 
and  has  brought  to  light  many  forgotten  incidents  of  interest  and  his- 
torical value. 

With  the  author  we  march  into  the  military  reserve,  and  his  de- 
scription of  the  famous  First  Dragoons,  stationed  there  is  so  vivid  that 
one  almost  feels  that  he  is  living  at  the  old  fort  in  the  ’Fifties.  The 
story  he  tells  of  the  famous  regiment  and  of  some  of  its  members,  who 
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are  now  among  the  great  names  of  history,  is  most  interesting.  The 
roads  and  travel  from  Los  Angeles  to  Fort  Tejon  are  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  his  description  of  the  great  earthquake  of  1857,  that 
wrought  such  havoc  at  the  fort,  is  most  graphic.  That  earthquake  was 
responsible  for  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  descriptions  and  number  of 
the  buildings  on  the  reserve — a point  of  information  that  might  have 
been  lost  for  all  time,  had  the  earthquake  not  caused  a complete  list 
to  have  been  rendered  in  an  official  report. 

To  the  reviewer  a most  amusing  and  gratifying  part  of  Woodward’s 
work  is  his  several  page  expose  of  the  fakes  of  the  long  accepted  au- 
thority, Xantus,  the  Hungarian  naturalist,  who  was  resident  at  the  fort 
from  1857  to  1859.  Xantus’s  famous  book  Travels  in  the  Southern 
Tarts  of  California — and  never  yet  published  in  English — is  one  of  the 
outstanding  fakes  of  Western  Americana.  Woodward  shows  that  his 
tales  of  the  Tejon  country  are  as  wild  as  those  he  tells  of  the  rest  of 
his  travels. 

A thrilling  story  is  that  of  El  Tejon,  so  well  told  by  these  two 
authors.  The  book  is  a valuable  one, — and  containing,  as  it  does,  so 
much  of  historical  importance,  merits  a good  index — for  it  will  be  used 
much  by  historical  students  of  California. 

The  only  adverse  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  this  excellent  book 
is  this  lack  of  an  index  and  a series  of  typographical  errors  that  might 
have  been  avoided. 

J.  Gregg  Layne 
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No.  i.  The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

( Out  of  Print) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy Si. 50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 
are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 


inclusive,  per  copy $1.50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1.25 

1931  Annual $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 
ganized in  1883  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  regular 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  for  patron  membership  $100.00  per  year,  and  for  life 
membership  $50.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 

The  price  of  extra  copies  of  this  Quarterly  is  $1.00  per  copy  to 
members  and  $1.50  per  copy  to  non-members  (subject  to  the  Cali- 
fornia state  sales  tax). 

Double  numbers  when  published  are  sold  at  $2.00  per  copy  to 
members,  $3.00  to  non-members. 


NOTICE 

Address  all  correspondence  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Southern  California,  742  No.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

All  articles  for  The  Quarterly  and  Book  Reviews  send  to  Editor  at 
1016  Selby  Avenue. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 

A CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

Far-reaching  in  its  possibilities  is  the  recent  action  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Southern  California  in  making  provision  for  a state-wide 
committee  to  devise  plans  for  the  proper  observance  in  1949-50  of  Cali- 
fornia’s one  hundredth  anniversary  of  statehood. 

The  action  is  timely.  The  event  will  be  one  of  wide  significance  to 
the  State,  and  it  is  important  that  ample  time  be  given  to  the  maturing 
of  plans  of  such  a character  as  will  do  justice  to  the  romantic  history 
of  the  Golden  State. 

As  submitted,  this  plan  calls  for  a Centennial  Committee  composed 
of  members  from  every  one  of  the  58  counties.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  the  executive  heads  of  various  historic  and  pioneer  bodies  through- 
out the  State,  representatives  from  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  and  the  American 
Legion  of  California,  as  well  as  distinguished  scholars  from  the  various 
Universities. 

Men  and  women,  chosen  at  large,  and  known  for  their  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  State,  will  be  added. 

A unique  feature  of  the  plan  is  that  the  Centennial  Committee  will 
also  undertake  to  promote  a series  of  preliminary  historical  observ- 
ances, scattered  over  the  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  Centen- 
nial Celebration  itself. 

These  celebrations  will  be  in  the  hands  of  local  committees,  and  will 
be,  as  it  were,  historical  stepping-stones  leading  up  to  the  main  event, 
helping  thereby  to  create  an  historic  consciousness  in  preparation  for 
the  Centennial. 

The  following  tentative  schedule  of  preliminary  celebrations  is  being 
considered : 

1944 — A series  of  pageants  exemplifying  California  as  it  was  100 
years  ago,  devoted  chiefly  to  reproducing  the  colorful  life  of 
the  people  of  California  prior  to  statehood.  Los  Angeles,  Sac- 
ramento, San  Diego  and  San  Francisco  will  be  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  year’s  program. 

1946 — In  this  year  there  are  two  historic  events: 

June  14th,  at  Sonoma,  where  the  Bear  Flag  of  the  California 
Republic  was  raised.  This  celebration  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a group  of  Sonoma  citizens. 
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July  7th,  at  Monterey,  where  Commander  Sloat  raised  the 
American  flag,  formally  declaring  California  a possession  of 
the  United  States.  Monterey  citizens  will  have  charge  of  this 
celebration. 

1947 —  In  January  of  this  year  Samuel  Brannan  established  the  San 
Francisco  newspaper,  “The  California  Star,”  its  first  news- 
paper. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  contribution  made  to  the  State’s 
development  by  the  newspapers  of  California,  it  is  proposed 
to  celebrate  this  event  with  a Newspaper  Convention  in  San 
Francisco,  with  distinguished  editors  and  journalists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  present.  It  is  probable  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  invite  the  California  Press  Association  to  take 
official  charge  of  this  newspaper  convention. 

Notable  California  writers,  such  as  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Edwin  Markham,  Frank  Norris  and  others,  together 
with  notable  California  editors  will  be  featured.  An  exhibit 
of  printing  presses  of  early  days  of  California,  together  with 
the  first  printing  press  brought  around  the  Horn,  will  be 
on  exhibit. 

In  effect,  this  will  be  the  birthday  of  all  California  newspapers. 

1948 —  Oct.  14th  is  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento by  the  son  of  John  A.  Sutter.  Featured  also  in  this 
celebration  will  be  Marshall’s  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Ameri- 
can River  at  Sutter’s  saw-mill.  Sutter’s  Fort  in  Sacramento 
will  be  the  focal  point  of  great  historic  interest.  A group  of 
Sacramento  citizens  will  be  asked  to  take  charge  of  this  event. 

1949 —  On  September  9th  of  this  year,  at  Monterey,  Delegates  from 
all  parts  of  California  met  in  convention  at  the  old  Colton 
Hall  one  hundred  years  ago,  to  discuss  and  approve  Califor- 
nia’s State  Constitution.  Reproduction  of  this  memorable 
event  should  warrant  a celebration  of  nation-wide  interest.  A 
committee  of  Monterey  citizens  in  charge. 

1950 —  On  September  9th,  1850,  President  Fillmore  signed  the  Con- 
gressional Act  which  admitted  California  as  a State  into  the 
Union. 
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This  Centennial  Celebration  will  be  observed  in  the  county 
seats  of  the  58  counties,  but  will  be  especially  observed  at  San 
Francisco  for  Northern  California  and  at  Los  Angeles  for 
Southern  California. 

A program  in  keeping  with  these  great  historic  occasions  will  be 
worked  out  in  detail,  to  the  end  that  California’s  unique  and  romantic 
history  will  be  appropriately  observed. 

Such  a program  as  that  submitted  above  is  one  that  will  appeal  to 
every  citizen  of  California,  both  native  and  adopted  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Centennial  Committee  will  make  this 
an  occasion  for  nation-wide  collaboration  so  that  eight  years  hence  the 
eyes  of  the  entire  nation  will  be  directed  toward  the  Golden  Gate. 

Invitations  will  be  issued  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
tinguished members  of  Congress,  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments, 
Governors  of  various  States,  etc.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Centennial  Com- 
mittee will  not  overlook  the  importance  of  bespeaking  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  our  sister  governments — Canada,  Mexico  and  the 
Central  and  South  American  Republics.  Some  time  or  other  in  Cali- 
fornia’s evolution,  all  of  these  governments  have  contributed  to  her 
upbuilding.  The  occasion  affords  a rare  opportunity  for  molding  inter- 
national friendship  and  good  will. 


CALIFORNIA’S  PART  IN  THE  WAR 

The  University  of  California  is  to  be  commended  for  its  vision  in 
setting  in  motion  machinery  for  the  gathering  and  preservation  of 
materials  having  to  do  with  California’s  part  in  the  present  global 
conflict. 

This  material,  it  is  understood,  will  form  the  basis  for  a “History  of 
the  War,”  particularly  as  related  to  California’s  part  in  it,  to  be  issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  nationally  known  historian,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  head  up  this  important  work,  which  fact  is  a guarantee 
that  the  work  will  be  well  and  thoroughly  done. 

The  day  following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  President  Sproul 
issued  orders  for  the  Historical  Division  of  the  University  to  begin  as- 
sembling all  materials  that  could  be  secured  dealing  with  the  war. 

As  a result  of  this  action,  an  accurate  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
magnificent  contribution  to  this  State’s  participation  in  the  war,  made 
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by  State  and  local  authorities,  civilian  organizations  and  by  our  men 
and  women  in  military  service. 

Toward  the  winning  of  the  war,  in  actual  combat  lines,  California’s 
sons  are  daily  writing  records  of  noble  achievement.  Many  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  Our  State  must  not  allow  their  heroic  service 
to  be  forgotten. 

California  has  had  numerous  problems  that  have  not  been  con- 
fronted by  some  of  the  other  States;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  evacua- 
tion of  tens  of  thousands  of  enemy  aliens,  primarily  those  of  Japanese 
birth  and  ancestry,  all  of  them  constituting  an  unprecedented  menace 
to  the  safety  not  only  of  the  State,  but  of  the  Nation  itself. 

To  the  University  of  California  goes  the  heart-felt  thanks  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State  for  this  timely  and  thoughtful  service. 

J.  Gregg  Layne, 

Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board 
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COPIED  FROM  THE  GROUND  PLAN  OF  CAMP  INDEPENDENCE , IN  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 


Camp  Independence— An  Owens  Valley  Outpost 

by  HELEN  S.  GIFFEN 


The  owens  river  valley  situated  within  the  shadow  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  afforded  an  ideal  hunting  ground  for  the  Indians.  Here 
they  fished  the  turbulent  streams,  stalked  their  game  along  the 
higher  ridges  and  sought  protection  from  their  enemies  among  the 
crags  and  crannies  that  served  as  natural  fortresses.  In  the  more 
gracious  climate  of  the  valley  they  established  their  camps  and  went 
about  the  business  of  daily  living  quite  undisturbed  by  the  fact  that 
the  presence  of  precious  metals  in  the  vicinity  of  their  cultivated  acres 
would  some  day  lead  to  bloodshed  and  the  utter  destruction  of  their 
rancherias. 

It  was  therefore,  with  a sense  of  dismay  and  a not  altogether  unjusti- 
fiable feeling  of  resentment  that  the  Indians  watched  the  gold-seekers 
and  other  settlers  begin  to  disrupt  the  quiet  ways  of  their  existence. 
The  Indian  troubles  that  swept  across  California  in  the  1850s  and  1860s 
were  due  in  most  instances  to  the  encroachment  of  the  miners  on  the 
Indian’s  habitat,  and  it  was  this  condition  that  made  necessary  the 
establishment  of  various  military  posts  throughout  the  State. 

Camp  Independence  in  the  Owens  Valley  was  one  of  these  estab- 
lishments whose  history  has  faded  and  whose  once  thriving  post  has 
vanished  completely.  The  traveler  through  the  valley  may  pass  and 
repass  the  site  of  this  camp  quite  unaware  that  it  once  flourished  amid 
a garden  in  the  wilderness  four  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Inde- 
pendence and  about  a mile  below  the  State  Fish  Hatchery.  Here  the 
soldiers  sweated  in  the  close  heat  of  mid-summer  and  froze  in  the  icy 
blasts  of  winter  that  swept  down  from  the  snows  of  the  Sierra.  Here 
Uncle  Sam’s  fighting  men  (the  hard-bitten  campaigner  and  the  raw 
recruit)  chased  the  Indians  from  their  retreats,  killing  and  being 
killed  in  the  age-old  struggle  for  supremacy  that  has  not  yet  found  a 
solution  on  the  broader  battlefields  of  the  world. 

The  Silver  Age  of  September  17,  1861,  carried  the  following  notice 
the  writer  of  which  probably  did  not  realize  that  he  was  heralding  the 
beginning  of  the  long  and  bloody  feud  between  the  whites  and  the 
redskins  in  the  Owens  River  Valley:  “The  Indians  about  there 
[Owens  Valley]  are  reputed  to  be  a quiet  and  well  disposed  class  of 
people  for  savages.  They  have,  for  the  last  few  years  (copying  after 
the  Indians  of  the  Tejon  Reservation)  been  in  the  habit  to  a certain 
extent,  of  raising  vegetables  on  a tract  of  land  by  irrigation.  They 
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have  succeeded  irrigating  these  lands  only  after  extraordinary  labor 
and  patience,  the  ditches  to  convey  the  water  to  the  section  desired 
being  made  with  a sharp  pointed  stick  with  which  they  loosen  the 
earth,  afterward  scraping  and  dragging  it  with  their  hands.  They 
also  managed  to  raise  a fine  crop  of  grass.  The  origin  of  the  supposed 
trouble  is  as  follows:  four  drovers,  wishing  to  change  the  pasturing  of 
their  stock  concluded  to  run  it  down  to  Owens  Lake  and  feed  it  on 
the  meadows  claimed  by  the  Indians.  One  man,  Raymond,  saw  the 
injustice  of  turning  stock  loose  on  Indian  fields  without  recompense, 
and  remained  on  Walker  River.  The  others,  Van  Sickle,  Van  Vliet 
and  Mass  went  down  and  put  their  stock  on  the  Indians’  grass  fields. 
The  Indians  asked  them  to  shift  their  animals.  The  drovers  refused, 
and  one  morning  some  of  the  cattle  were  missing  and  the  Indians 
were  accused  of  having  stolen  them.  The  whole  transaction  has  raised 
considerable  ill  blood  and  it  was  expected  that  some  lives  would  be  lost 
on  one  side  or  the  other  at  an  early  day.” 

The  prediction  of  the  Silver  Ages  correspondent  was  not  long  in 
being  realized.  Bad  feeling  flared  intermittently  between  the  Indians, 
settlers  and  miners,  and  finally  the  flame  of  hatred  began  to  burn  so 
brightly  that  the  whites  called  for  government  aid. 

The  first  military  expedition  to  the  Owens  River  Valley  started 
from  Camp  Latham,  near  Los  Angeles,  March  19,  1862,  and  was  re- 
ported by  Lieutenant  Colonel  George  S.  Evans,  2nd  Cavalry  California 
Volunteers, (1)  commanding  the  expedition:  “I  started  out  from  Los 
Angeles  on  the  19th  day  of  March,  1862,  and  arrived  at  Owens  Lake 
on  the  2nd  day  of  April.  On  the  4th  day  of  April  I reached  Putnam’s 
store, (2)  or  what  is  known  as  The  Fort,  situated  on  Pine  Creek,  forty- 
three  miles  above  Owens  Lake.  Here  I found  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
men  and  some  women  and  children,  and  learned  for  the  first  time 
something  of  the  real  condition  of  affairs  in  the  valley,  and  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  Indians.” 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Evans  also  learned  that  the  Owens  Valley  rep- 
resented a section  of  California  that  was  entirely  divorced  from  the 
more  populous  areas  of  the  State  by  the  rugged  barrier  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  that  here  the  hardy  and  adventurous  whites  who  had 
come  to  make  their  fortunes,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  rich  soil  of 
the  region,  had  come  to  mortal  grips  with  the  Indians  who  not  only 
claimed  the  Owens  River  Valley  for  their  own,  but  also  all  the  land 
east  of  the  mountains.  Those  settlers  who  had  fled  to  the  protection 
of  Putnam’s  store  had  been  surrounded  by  the  Indians  and  were  facing 
the  prospect  of  annihilation  when  Evans  and  his  company  arrived; 
while  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  houses  had  been  burned  and  two 
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white  settlers  massacred.  The  very  day  of  Evans’s  departure  from 
Camp  Latham  forty  Indians  and  a number  of  miners  from  the  Aurora 
district  had  entered  into  an  engagement  at  Lone  Pine;  and  on  April 
ist,  sixty  men  had  started  for  big  Pine  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  savages. 

Hearing  of  this  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Putnam’s,  Evans  pre- 
pared to  push  on  and  join  them  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  dislodge 
the  Indians  from  their  strongholds.  This  was  a futile  hope,  however, 
as  the  Colonel  soon  found  out  when  he  sent  his  men  into  the  region 
of  Bishop  Creek,  where  the  Indians  had  entrenched  themselves  against 
the  coming  of  the  troops.  Realizing  that  to  follow  them  into  this  well 
buttressed  stronghold  would  be  suicidal,  Evans  withdrew  to  Putnam’s 
store,  where  he  found  the  food  situation  acute.  He  had,  upon  his 
arrival,  given  his  supply  of  flour  to  the  hungry  settlers,  and  as  a result 
he  was  now  facing  a complete  lack  of  provisions;  with  the  source  of 
supply,  Camp  Latham,  four  hundred  miles  away.  Prudence  forced 
Evans  to  consider  an  immediate  return  to  Los  Angeles;  but  when  his 
decision  became  known  a mighty  cry  of  protest  rose.  The  settlers 
demanded  security  and  protection  from  their  government,  and  the 
poor  Colonel  was  face  to  face  with  a dilemma  which  he  partially 
solved  by  agreeing  to  remain  until  the  stock  was  rounded  up,  and  he 
would  then  arrange  escort  to  those  parties  wishing  to  go  either  to 
Aurora  or  to  Los  Angeles.  This  was  accepted,  and  after  some  delay 
the  military  found  themselves  back  at  Camp  Latham  on  April  28th. 

As  the  result  of  this  trip  the  Colonel  made  an  estimate  that  there 
were,  in  all  probability,  a thousand  Indians  in  the  Owens  Valley  made 
up  of  recruits  from  the  Owens  River,  Tejon,  Mono  and  Piute  tribes. 
Their  depredations  had  extended  from  Walker’s  Pass  to  within  half  a 
hundred  miles  of  Mono  Lake  and  within  this  region  they  had  killed 
nine  persons  and  destroyed  at  least  a thousand  head  of  cattle  as  well 
as  burning  and  destroying  everything  in  their  path.  They  also  pos- 
sessed at  least  one  hundred  guns  to  add  to  their  own  deadly  methods 
of  warfare. 

With  the  entire  Owens  Valley  practically  in  the  grip  of  the  Indians 
by  May  1,  1862,  all  travel  in  that  region  was  at  a standstill,  and  inas- 
much as  this  was  the  only  route,  except  that  via  Placerville,  to  the 
mining  districts  of  Washoe  and  Esmeralda  it  was  imperative  that 
equipment  and  supplies  get  through.  Many  miners  enroute  to  the  gold 
region  had  been  forced  to  stop  at  Kern  River,  and  those  already  de- 
pendent upon  the  shortest  route  to  the  diggings  raised  their  voices 
in  a cry  for  a military  post  in  the  Owens  Valley.  Even  General 
Andres  Pico,  that  old  war  horse  of  the  struggle  for  California,  again 
felt  the  sting  of  gun  powder  in  his  nose  and  sought  to  get  authority 
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to  organize  a company  of  volunteers  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
the  Indians.  The  recruits  were  not  lacking,  but  the  authority  was,  and 
General  Pico  was  forced  to  abandon  his  project. 

There  was  talk  of  sending  troops  temporarily  into  the  district  to 
restore  the  settlers  to  power  and  then  withdraw.  Meanwhile  feeling 
was  running  high  and  General  Wright  finally  issued  orders  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Evans  to  make  preparations  to  return  to  the  Owens 
River.  His  departure  was  delayed  somewhat  because  it  was  necessary 
to  receive  orders  from  the  Headquarters  of  the  Pacific  in  San  Fran- 
cisco regarding  the  establishment  of  winter  quarters;  as,  in  this  event, 
considerable  outlay  of  money  would  be  necessary  to  establish  barracks, 
as  timber  would  have  to  be  hauled  some  distance.  However,  on  June 
1 2th  Colonel  Evans  and  his  company,  made  up  of  detachments  from 
Cos.  G,  D and  I of  the  2nd  Cavalry  California  Volunteers,  with  forty- 
six  wagons  and  rations  and  forage  for  two  months,  departed  from 
Camp  Latham,  their  destination  being  Pine  Creek  where  Evans  re- 
called an  excellent  camp  site. 

When  the  company  arrived  in  the  Valley  they  encountered  heavy 
summer  cloudbursts  and  the  Owens  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Inde- 
pendence was  running  well  over  its  banks,  making  it  impossible  to 
get  either  men  or  equipment  across.  It  was  therefore,  necessary  to 
make  camp  on  Oak  Creek,  twenty  miles  this  side  of  Evans’  original 
destination.  Finding  this  site  as  well  suited  to  a military  post  as  Pine 
Creek  it  was  decided  to  remain  on  this  spot,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Evans  sent  back  to  Camp  Latham  the  following: 

Headquarters  Owens  River  Expedition 
Camp  Independence,  Oak  Creek,  July  5,  1862 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Colonel  commanding  Camp 
Latham,  that  I arrived  at  this  point,  45  miles  above  the  foot  of  Owens 
Big  Lake  on  yesterday,  July  4,  1862.  Immediately  upon  my  arrival  I 
caused  a flag-staff  to  be  erected  and  the  old  flag  with  all  the  stripes  upon 
it  hoisted  to  the  breeze  with  three  times  three  given  most  heartily  by  the 
men,  and  a salute  fired  with  small  arms,  upon  which  occasion  I named 
this  camp,  Camp  Independence.” (3) 

The  flag  pole  that  was  raised  by  the  cheering  soldiers  was  fifty  feet 
high,  and  was  probably  cut  from  a pine  tree  that  flourished  along  the 
base  of  the  sierra.  As  the  nights  in  this  altitude  are  apt  to  have  a chill 
even  in  mid-summer,  the  soldiers  immediately  began  to  provide  shel- 
ters for  themselves,  some  building  rude  cabins  and  some  digging  caves 
in  the  walls  of  a nearby  ravine,  this  probably  being  the  only  military 
post  in  California  where  the  troops  quartered  themselves  in  this  abor- 
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iginal  fashion.  A soldier  of  the  expedition  writing  to  the  Visalia  Delta 
recounted  his  arrival  at  Camp  Independence  and  related  that  the 
Indians  were  showing  signs  of  hostility.  This  fact  was  also  borne  out 
by  Mr.  Warren  Matthews  who  arrived  at  Visalia  in  the  early  part  of 
July.  The  Delta  of  July  17,  1862  carried  the  notice  of  his  arrival  from 
the  Coso  district.  “He  left  Saturday  the  5th  inst.  A detachment  of  U. 
S.  Cavalry  had  arrived  and  were  encamped  on  Oak  Creek,  in  the 
Owens  River  Valley.  The  Indians  had  shown  some  signs  of  hostility. 
It  was  reported  that  300  of  them  were  assembled  in  one  band,  200  in 
another,  and  40  in  a third.  The  soldiers  had  been  out  in  pursuit  of 
them,  but  the  Indians  had  fled  to  the  mountains  where  it  is  supposed 
they  will  make  a stand  and  fight  if  they  are  followed.” 

The  report  rendered  by  Evans  July  9th  mentions  a fifteen  day  cam- 
paign in  the  valley  with  several  Indians  killed,  eleven  captured  and 
many  rancherias  destroyed. (4)  This  would  indicate  that  the  troops  had 
been  busy  in  the  valley  on  their  way  to  Camp  Independence.  On  July 
14th,  a dispatch  to  Major  Drum  from  Colonel  F.  Forman  of  the  4th 
Infantry  California  Volunteers,  said:  “Major  O’Neill  has  reported  to 
me,  and  Captain  McLaughlin  of  the  same  command  has  just  arrived 
from  Fort  Yuma.  The  command  of  Major  O’Neill,  consisting  of  the 
cavalry  fit  for  duty  in  camp  and  those  brought  up  by  Captain  Mc- 
Laughlin will  number  25  men.  They  will  be  dispatched  to  Owens 
River  as  soon  as  the  horses  from  Fort  Yuma  are  fit  to  travel,  which  will 
be  but  a few  days.” 

This  would  indicate  that  reenforcements  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
valley.  The  Official  Correspondence,  coupled  with  the  General  Orders, 
pertaining  to  Camp  Independence  tells  the  story  of  its  life  in  the  usual 
terse  military  manner;  but  between  the  lines  one  may  read  the  story 
of  the  camp  and  of  the  men  making  up  its  personnel;  the  hardships 
undergone  in  tracking  down  the  Indians,  and  their  final  capitulation 
to  superior  arms  and  ammunition.  By  August,  1862,  many  of  the  red 
men  had  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  as  is  brought  to  light  by  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

“Camp  Independence,  Owens  River  Expedition, 

Aug.  8,  1862 

To  Major  R.  C.  Drum,  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
Department  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  Headquarters  of  the  Pacific,  bearing  the  date  of  July 
19th,  I have  succeeded  in  forming  a treaty  of  peace  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  General  commanding  said  Department.  . . . the  chiefs  have 
brought  into  camp  two  rifles,  . . . two  double-barreled  shot-guns,  one 
Sharps  rifle.  . . . and  one  colt  revolver  (large  size)  ...  In  conclusion  I 
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would  most  respectfully  state  all  is  peaceable  in  this  valley  and  the  troops 
enjoying  most  excellent  health. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  O’Neill,  Major,  2nd  Cavalry  California 
Volunteers,  commanding  Owens  River  Expedition.” 

While  subduing  the  Indians  was  the  chief  task  of  the  men  making 
up  the  company  at  Camp  Independence,  this  was  not  the  only  business 
of  the  day.  In  the  middle  of  summer,  with  the  sun  riding  high  above 
the  towering  peaks  of  the  sierra,  sixty  sweating,  toiling  members  of 
the  2nd  Cavalry  were  busy  getting  the  camp  into  shape  against  the 
winter.  A report  dated  August  27th,  from  Major  O’Neill,  tells  of  the 
construction  of  temporary  quarters  and  stabling  for  one  company  of 
cavalry.  The  site  selected  for  the  permanent  camp  was  on  the  north 
side  of  Oak  Creek  some  300  yards  above  the  location  of  the  first,  “it 
being  the  point  best  suited  for  a one  company  post  as  reported  by 
Captains  McLaughlin,  Jones  and  Goodman.”  Here  the  terrain  sloped 
eastward  from  the  sierra  and  was  practically  free  of  any  obstacle 
behind  which  Indians  might  lurk  in  ambush.  It  commanded  a wide 
view  in  all  directions,  from  the  jagged  tips  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the 
crests  of  the  White  Mountains.  Oak  Creek,  with  its  tumbling  waters 
afforded  ample  supply  for  the  camp.  While  the  camp  lay  in  the  full 
blaze  of  summer  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  in  winter  it  would  be 
buried  deep  in  snow  and  that  the  soldiers  would  freeze  to  the  very 
marrow.  This  fact  was  to  be  brought  home  as  early  as  October  when 
it  was  reported  that  the  weather  was  freezing  and  the  men  destitute  of 
shoes  and  clothing  suitable  to  such  a rigorous  climate.  At  this  date 
(October  7th)  the  temporary  buildings  were  completed  and  adobe 
bricks  being  made  for  permanent  quarters. 

When  the  cold  began  to  creep  into  their  bones  the  men  all  but 
mutinied  over  lack  of  proper  food  and  clothing  and  Evans  complained 
that  one  pair  of  boots  per  man  was  not  enough.  It  was  suggested  that 
gloves  and  other  equipment  might  be  secured  from  Fort  Vancouver, 
but  the  Department  of  the  Quartermaster  General  came  back  with  the 
reply  that  the  gloves  stored  at  Fort  Vancouver  had  been  sold  at 
auction;  so  the  luckless  2nd  Cavalry  blew  on  their  fingers,  stamped 
their  feet  and  called  the  army  all  the  things  old  campaigners  are  privi- 
leged to  call  it  when  their  feelings  are  in  need  of  relief.  The  situation, 
however,  became  so  grave,  as  the  cold  increased,  and  the  food  in  the 
commissary  decreased,  that  Major  O’Neill  ordered  tents  struck  and  the 
command  to  move  toward  Los  Angeles  until  they  met  the  supply 
train  known  to  have  been  sent  out.  Twenty-five  miles  below  Inde- 
pendence they  came  upon  the  provisions  and  returned  to  camp,  the 
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order  to  move  forward  having  given  the  men  something  to  do  and 
thus  avoided  an  outright  break. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1863  life  in  the  post  within  the  shadow 
of  the  sierra  had  woven  itself  into  a definite  pattern.  Indian  outbreaks 
were  sporadic  and  camp  routine  was  frequently  enlivened  by  the 
change  of  officers  and  men.  March  nth,  64  men  under  command  of 
First  Lieutenant  S.  R.  Davis  left  Camp  Babbitt (6)  to  reenforce  Camp 
Independence  and  with  instructions  not  to  follow  the  Indians  into  the 
mountains  where  they  might  be  ambushed.  In  April  it  became  neces- 
sary to  send  Captain  McLaughlin’s  company  to  Owens  Lake  on 
account  of  outbreaks  there,  and  in  the  same  month  Captain  McLaugh- 
lin assumed  command  of  all  troops  in  the  Owens  Valley  and  adjacent 
territory. 

Captain  McLaughlin  was  most  anxious  to  have  Fort  Tejon  reoccu- 
pied, and  in  June  he  wrote  urgently  to  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
saying:  “Since  my  arrival  in  Owens  River  Valley  I have  examined  the 
matter  thoroughly  . . . and  will  not  hesitate  to  state  that  it  is  the  key 
to  both  the  Owens  and  Tulare  Valleys.  Had  it  been  occupied  last 
winter  the  outlaws  and  rebels  would  not  have  dared  to  congregate  at 
Tulare  Lake  from  whence  they  issued  to  commit  their  depredations 
upon  defenseless  Union  citizens.  The  Indians,  too,  finding  themselves 
between  two  fires  would  not  have  been  so  apt  to  have  renewed 
hostilities.” (7) 

The  Captain’s  words  did  not  go  unheeded,  and  the  order  soon  came 
through  to  remove  the  forces  at  Camp  Independence  to  Fort  Tejon. 
Captain  McLaughlin,  who  had  gotten  together  about  one  thousand 
Indians  to  take  to  Fort  Tejon  as  per  an  order  of  June  nth,  had  left 
Camp  Independence  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  George  B.  French  and 
was  enroute  to  Tejon  when  he  received,  via  hard  riding  messenger,  the 
order  of  Colonel  Drum’s  dated  June  24th,  to  abandon  Camp  Inde- 
pendence. He,  therefore,  retraced  his  steps  to  Independence  to  carry 
out  these  orders.  Before  the  move  was  completed,  however,  Lieuten- 
ant William  Jones,  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Babbitt,  asked  to 
have  Co.  G of  the  2nd  Cavalry  California  Volunteers  remain  at  Camp 
Independence,  until  the  following  spring  as  repeated  Indian  attacks  in 
the  Owens  Valley  had  made  it  unwise  to  abandon  the  camp  entirely. 

In  this  way  the  life  of  Camp  Independence  was  prolonged  for  a 
time,  but  the  order  was  finally  carried  out  in  1864  and  it  was  not  re- 
occupied until  March,  1865,  at  which  time  renewed  Indian  attacks 
made  it  necessary  to  send  troops  once  more  into  the  Owens  Valley. 
On  December  31,  1864,  Mrs.  Mary  McGuire  and  her  six  year  old  son, 
John,  had  been  murdered  at  their  ranch  at  Haiwee  Meadows,  and  the 
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Visalia  Delta  of  January  u,  1865  said:  “For  some  time  we  have  been 
compelled  to  let  the  Indians  do  as  they  pleased.”  In  March  there  was 
an  attack  on  J.  N.  Rogers  of  Owens  Lake  at  a spot  called  Hell’s  Gate 
(or  Rose  Springs),  four  miles  north  of  Haiwee  Meadows,  at  which 
time  Rogers  was  pierced  by  six  arrows.  In  May  supplies  were  moved 
in  to  Camp  Independence  from  Fort  Churchill,  Nevada,  and  a com- 
pany of  the  1st  Nevada  Volunteers,  under  Captain  John  G.  Kelly, 
occupied  the  camp.  From  this  time  until  its  final  abandonment  in 
1877  Independence  was  always  garrisoned.  After  the  arrival  of  Co.  C. 
of  the  Nevada  Volunteers,  came  a company  of  cavalry  and  one  of 
infantry  under  Colonel  John  Devens  and  this  was  followed  by  Co.  B. 
of  the  12th  Infantry  under  Captain  Harry  Egbert. 

Almarin  B.  Paul  made  a trip  from  Washoe  to  the  Owens  River 
Valley  in  July  1865,  and  wrote  up  his  impressions  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco 'Evening  Bulletin,  in  which  Camp  Independence  came  in  for 
mention:  “A  row  of  buildings  stood  before  us,  it  was  Fort  Independ- 
ence. The  tread  of  horses  before  the  open  door  of  the  Captain’s  quar- 
ters brought  out  Captain  Kelly,  the  commander  of  the  post,  who 
courteously  invited  us  in  and  at  the  same  time  desired  us  to  quarter 
ourselves  for  the  night,  which  invitation  we  gladly  accepted.  Captain 
Kelly  has  100  men  under  his  commend,  who  have  been  here  about 
one  year.  They  are  retained  as  a safeguard  for  the  settlers.  Through 
the  exertions  of  Captain  Kelly  a perfect  understanding  exists  with  the 
Indians,  there  are  only  a few  of  them  left  now,  so  that  not  the  least 
danger  is  feared  now. 

“The  Fort  is  in  complete  order,  the  parade  ground  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Perfect  good  feeling  exists  between  the  officers  and  men,  and 
in  fact  Captain  Kelly  is  not  only  on  the  best  footing  with  his  men,  but 
universally  popular  among  the  settlers  of  the  valley.” (8) 

The  Visalia  Delta  of  November  1,  1865,  carried  the  notice  “Lieuten- 
ant Hardenburg  with  30  men  of  Co.  E.  left  Camp  Babbitt  on  Friday 
1 st  for  Owens  River  Valley,  where  they  will  probably  remain  for  some 
considerable  time  as  a detail  from  Co.  C.  Nevada  Cavalry  has  been 
ordered  home  to  be  discharged.”  This  was  followed  by  a notice  in  the 
same  newspaper  under  the  date  line  December  20,  1865  “The  last  of 
Co.  E.  took  up  the  line  of  march  this  week  for  Camp  Independence  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Harriott.  ...  We  pity  the  redskins  that  Co.  E. 
gets  after.”  These  troop  movements  were  probably  the  result  of  the 
report  of  Major  General  H.  W.  Halleck  who  had  said  earlier  in  the 
month  “Mining  settlements  of  Owens  River  and  Lake  will  require 
some  military  protection  for  a number  of  years.  A substantial  post  is 
recommended.  Camp  Independence  is  probably  the  best  location.” 
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A letter  from  the  Owens  River  Valley  dated  January  18,  1866  from 
Kearsarge  City  and  signed  J.T.R.  was  published  in  the  Visalia  Delta  of 
February  7th:  “The  Indians  still  make  raids  on  the  settlers  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley.  They  cross  the  Inyo  range  and  favored  by  the  dark- 
ness of  night  descend  and  steal  horses  or  kill  beeves  to  supply  their 
commissary  department.  . . . This  stealing  will  continue  until  they  are 
driven  from  their  retreats.  . . . Property  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
valley  is  perfectly  secure;  the  settlers  there  give  them  work.  . . . 

“The  soldiers  are  safely  encamped  within  the  white  lines,  five  of 
them  being  at  Owens  Lake  to  protect  that  settlement.  These  were 
used  the  other  day  to  quell  a negro  insurrection.  The  darkies  that 
came  from  New  York  to  work  the  Coso  Mine  are  not  well  pleased 
with  their  new  home,  whose  deserts  can  offer  no  amusement  to  their 
unthinking  minds  . . . and  they  are  now  threatening  to  secede,  which 
is  no  approval  of  life  in  a sagebrush  region.” 

There  were  the  usual  troop  changes  at  the  post  during  the  months 
of  the  year  1866  and  in  March  the  Delta  correspondent  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  excitement,  “not  even  an  Indian  fight. 
Uncle  Sam’s  Boys  in  Blue  are  having  an  easy  time  of  it,  and  are  anx- 
iouly  expecting  a discharge  or  the  paymaster.”  (9) 

In  May,  1866  the  Wilmington  Journal  remarked  that  Camp  Inde- 
pendence had  accommodations  for  one  company  but  that  other  build- 
ings were  in  process  of  construction  that  would  double  the  size. 

During  the  years  that  Camp  Independence  had  offered  protection 
to  the  miners  and  other  settlers  in  the  Owens  River  Valley  the  towns 
of  Kearsarge,  San  Carlos,  Bend  City  and  Union  Mills  had  sprung  up 
and  flourished  under  the  impetus  of  mining  ventures;  and  meanwhile 
the  Indians  had  been  thrown  farther  and  farther  back  from  their  for- 
mer happy  hunting  grounds.  They  had  become  victims  of  the  white 
man’s  diseases  and  by  the  year  1866  their  number  was  so  decreased 
that  only  now  and  again  could  they  descend  upon  their  enemies  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  have  a telling  effect.  However,  they  were  an  ever 
present  menace  and  it  was  in  July  1866  that  the  Los  Angeles  News 
carried  the  notice  that  “The  scalp  of  the  famous  Chief,  Joaquin  Jim 
can  be  seen  at  Dick  Wilson’s  new  saloon  on  Main  Street.  The  sunning 
of  his  moccasins  has  been  a benefit  to  the  Owens  River  travellers.” (10) 
In  1866  the  town  of  Independence  was  beginning  to  boast  permanent 
buildings,  and  there  were  six  mills  in  the  valley  below  Bishop  Creek 
in  working  order  and  more  under  construction,  all  of  which  added  to 
the  sense  of  security  enjoyed  by  the  whites  and  the  realization  of  the 
end  of  their  residence  in  the  Owens  Valley  by  the  redskins. 

By  1870  Camp  Independence  was  described  as  “A  post  located  on 
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Oak  Creek.  Reservation  % mile  long  by  mile  wide  with  a fall  of 
i ft.  in  30  ft.,  from  west  to  east.  In  addition  there  is  a wood  reservation 
of  2 miles  square  in  the  sierra,  4 miles  west  of  the  post  and  a grazing 
reserve  3 miles  square,  1 mile  east  of  the  post.  A dam  a short  distance 
above  the  post  on  Oak  Creek,  and  the  camp  is  watered  by  3 streams 
through  the  camp.”(11)  Of  these  streams  one  supplied  headquarters, 
of  men  and  officers;  a second  the  hospital,  and  the  third  the  quarters 
occupied  by  married  men.  After  passing  through  the  post  the  water 
was  turned  into  the  post  garden.  There  was  little  shade,  and  no 
porches  on  the  dwellings  which  were  constructed  of  adobe,  plastered 
and  whitewashed  outside  and  in,  with  roofs  of  shingles  and  all  build- 
ings floored  except  the  storehouse.  The  Company  barrack  was  96x28 
ft.;  there  were  four  sets  of  officers’  quarters,  and  the  hospital  measured 
41x34  ft.  and  was  fitted  with  six  beds.  The  post  garden  furnished  far 
more  in  the  way  of  vegetables  than  the  post  could  consume,  which 
spoke  well  for  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  abundance  of  water. 

There  were  the  usual  in  and  out  troop  movements  during  1870  and 
1871.  The  Los  Angeles  Star  of  August  15,  1871  carried  a reprint  from 
the  Inyo  Independent  stating  “General  Ord  is  enroute  to  Camp  Inde- 
pendence to  pay  an  official  visit.  Lieutenant  Haskell  with  a small  de- 
tachment of  troops  started  via  the  Kern  River  trail  to  meet  the  General 
at  Visalia.  . . . Doctor  McMillen,  the  popular  ex-surgeon  of  the  post, 
is,  we  understand,  on  General  Ord’s  staff.”  In  this  same  month  the 
Delta  (12)  carried  the  following:  “A  detachment  of  Co.  B.  12th  U.  S. 
Infantry  camped  just  north  of  town  on  Monday  evening  last.  They 
came  from  Fort  Independence.  ...  We  learn  from  them  that  Captain 
Wheeler  is  camped  at  Fort  Independence  with  his  expedition  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Black  Canyon  region  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.” 

In  the  spring  of  1872  the  entire  Owens  Valley  was  shaken  by  earth- 
quakes of  major  intensity.  (13)  The  Delta  of  April  n,  1872  carried  the 
report  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Independence  dated  March 
29,  1872,  and  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Adjutant  General  Headquar- 
ters Department  of  the  Pacific  at  San  Francisco. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  an  earthquake  of  long  duration 
commenced  in  this  county  on  Tuesday  morning  at  2:30  o’clock  and 
still  continues.  . . . Only  one  man,  Private  J.  Lutz,  Co.  B.  12th  Infantry, 
and  his  wife,  a laundress,  were  injured.  . . . The  Surgeon’s  house,  guard 
house,  mess  hall,  cook  house,  First  Sergeant’s  house  and  storehouse  of 
Co.  B.  1 2th  Infantry,  and  the  blacksmith’s  shop  and  two  laundresses 
quarters  were  almost  entirely  destroyed,  while  the  barracks,  commis- 
sary, storehouse,  post  hospital  and  the  balance  of  the  officers’  quarters 
were  so  shattered  as  to  be  entirely  untenable  and  unsafe.  This  general 
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destruction  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  are  built  of  adobe  bricks.  . . . 
Immediately  on  the  cessation  of  the  more  violent  shocks  temporary 
shelters  were  made  for  the  troops  and  laundresses  with  the  broken 
timber,  and  for  their  cooking  and  eating,  while  the  families  of  the 
officers  are  under  canvas. 

Harry  C.  Egbert,  Captain  12th  Infantry 
commanding  Post.” 

That  the  army  was  not  long  in  setting  about  to  repair  the  damage 
done  to  the  post  is  evidenced  in  the  Delta  of  November  28,  1872,  which 
speaks  of  the  reconstruction  work  being  done  at  Lone  Pine.  “Mr.  Smith 
of  the  Black  Rock  Manufacturing  Company  had  to  decline  orders  for 
60,000  feet,  all  that  he  can  saw  being  required  at  Camp  Independence.” 

By  1875  the  new  post  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  must  have  presented 
quite  a brave  appearance  judging  from  the  following  description  :(14) 
“The  present  buildings  are  located  on  the  four  sides  of  a parallelogram, 
forming  the  parade  ground  and  lawns  in  front  of  the  officers’  quarters. 
These  grounds  are  set  out  with  trees  and  covered  with  grass.  A live 
hedge  forms  the  westerly  boundary  of  the  camp. 

“Barracks — frame  building  164x30  ft.,  17  ft.  high  to  the  eaves,  with 
a high  peaked,  shingled  roof  constructed  of  boards  set  upright  and 
nailed  to  a strong  frame  work  battened  externally  at  the  joints  and  the 
frame  work  lined  with  boards  internally.  A porch  8 ft.  wide  extends 
around  the  quarters.  The  building  is  located  at  the  east  end  of  the 
parade  ground  upon  which  it  fronts.  An  addition  20  ft.  wide  adjoins 
the  center  of  the  main  building  in  the  rear  and  extends  east  50  ft.,  it  is 
12  ft.  high  at  the  eaves.  This  is  divided  into  a mess-room  and  kitchen. 
These  buildings  are  well  lighted  and  well  warmed  with  stoves. 

“Married  soldiers  quarters  comprise  four  frame  buildings  located  in 
rear  northeast  corner  of  the  parade,  each  building  48x12  ft.  with  a 
porch  6 ft.  wide  along  the  front.  The  buildings  are  frame,  the  living 
rooms  board  lined,  the  kitchens  lined  with  canvas.  Attached  shed 
about  8x10  for  wood  and  lumber  room. 

“Officers’  quarters,  4 frame  houses  with  hipped  roofs,  shingled;  the 
commanding  officers  42x33%  ft.  located  in  the  west  line  of  the  grounds. 

“1st  lieutenant,  north  of  C.O.  on  the  same  line.  2nd  lieutenant,  near 
west  end  of  north  line.  Surgeon’s  near  west  end  of  south  line.  These 
three  27x31  ft.  each  house  has  a small  hall  through  the  center  from 
front  to  rear,  with  two  rooms  on  each  side.  A rough  board  building 
for  kitchen  and  pantry,  and  servant’s  room  adjoins  the  rear  of  each 
house.  Porch  8 ft.  wide  at  front  and  ends.  The  rooms  11 % ft.  in 
height  lined  and  ceilinged  with  % inch  redwood,  well  lighted,  warmed 
by  stoves.  Chimneys  of  adobe  built  into  each  house  carefully  braced 
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with  wood  and  extended  above  the  roofs  by  galvanized  iron  flues  on 
account  of  earthquakes. 

“Guard  house,  frame  building  28x14x12  with  porch  8 ft.  wide  along 
the  front.  One  cell  constructed  of  heavy  timbers  well  bolted  with  iron, 
stands  on  south  side  of  parade  ground.  Post  bakery,  20x20  ft.,  rear 
north  end  of  barracks,  frame  building.  Hospital,  north  side  of  parade 
ground  is  frame  building  40x34  with  kitchen  14x16  ft.,  a pantry  11x6 
ft.  and  a cook’s  room  14x8  ft.  in  an  adjoining  building  in  rear.  Built 
of  redwood  lumber  outside  and  in,  with  valley  lumber  for  frame,  roof 
and  floors.  Porch  8 ft.  wide  across  front  and  ends  of  main  building. 
Hall  of  main  building  6-5/ 12  ft.  wide  in  center  running  back  23-9/ 12 
ft.  to  bathroom  9-3/12  ft.  x 6-5/12  ft.  Dispensary  on  east  side  of  hall 
16-3/  12x13-9/ 12  ft*  with  a storeroom  16  3/  12x13-3/ 12  ft*  The  kitchen 
adjoins  the  mess-room.  On  the  east  side  of  the  hall,  in  front,  is  the 
steward’s  room  16^x12  ft.,  in  rear  of  it  the  ward  16^x20%  ft.  The 
rooms  of  the  main  building  are  all  1 1 1/2  ft.  in  height.  The  kitchen  is  9 
ft.  high.  The  ward  has  a ventilator  in  the  ceiling,  and  is  intended  for  5 
beds,  affording  787  cu.  ft.  of  air-space  each.  The  hospital  is  complete,  in 
good  repair  and  commodious.  A building  14x32x11  stands  40  ft.  in 
the  rear  of  the  hospital.  It  is  frame  and  contains  a dead-room  14x16 
ft.  in  the  west  end,  a privy  14x8  ft.  in  the  east  end,  with  a passage  be- 
tween the  dead-room  lighted  by  three  windows  and  a sky-light. 

“All  sinks  at  the  post  are  placed  over  deep  vaults  to  avoid  contami- 
nating the  water  running  in  ditches. 

“Hospital  grounds  150  ft.  front  by  200  ft.  deep,  lawns  and  flowers 
and  trees. 

“Storehouses,  old  adobe,  95x27  ft.  formerly  company  quarters,  and  a 
new  frame  building  of  the  same  size  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
parade  ground.  Stables,  s.e.  of  post,  open  shed  150x15x12  ft.  fronts 
south  and  forms  north  side  of  corral,  150  ft.  sq.  enclosed  by  fence  6 ft. 
high,  stream  of  water  running  through. 

“Cemetery,  % mile  west  of  camp,  200  sq.  ft.  enclosed  with  fence. 
Stream  of  water  north  and  south  sides  is  fringed  with  willows.  Post 
garden  east  of  camp.” 

The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Independence  were  frequently  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  members  of  the  company  stationed  at  the  Camp. 
There  were  drunken  brawls  and  frequent  brushes  with  the  population. 
On  December  31,  1873  a group  of  soldiers  out  to  see  the  new  year  in 
serenaded  the  townsfolk,  and  ended  up  by  wishing  to  crash  the  gates 
of  the  dance  hall  where  a respectable  citizenry  were  making  merry. 
Because  they  were  drunk  the  soldiers  were  refused  admission,  and  a 
riot  ensued  in  which  fence  pickets  and  broken  heads  were  the  order 
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of  the  day.  There  were  other  members  of  the  camp  contingent  who 
were  more  soberly  inclined  who  organized  a chapter  of  the  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  that  corresponded  to  the  Dashaway  Society  at  Fort 
Tejon.  Whether  this  Lodge  was  responsible  for  the  quieting  down  of 
the  soldiers,  or  whether  it  was  because  the  rowdies  gradually  deserted 
or  served  out  their  enlisted  periods  and  were  replaced  by  a soberer 
group  is  not  known,  but  the  guardhouse  record  of  1873  was  one  pris- 
oner each  day,  in  1874  this  had  dwindled  to  one  every  fourth  day  and 
by  1875  there  was  only  one  every  thirty  days. 

Company  B.  12th  Infantry  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dove 
left  Camp  Independence  on  June  30th,  1873  to  take  up  the  protection 
of  telephone  lines  in  Arizona,  and  Captain  Harry  C.  Egbert,  com- 
manding the  post  resigned  his  commission  and  went  into  law  practice 
in  Independence  with  a partner,  Patrick  Reddy.  Later  Egbert  left  for 
the  Phillipines. 

The  day  that  Company  B.  left  Captain  Alexander  MacGowan  ar- 
rived in  command  of  Co.  D.  of  the  12th  Infantry  who  were  to  replace 
Egbert’s  men.  Captain  MacGowan  having  the  good  of  the  country  at 
heart,  cooperated  with  Independence  in  preserving  the  peace.  Mem- 
bers of  the  company  were  sent  to  protect  the  jail  against  a lynching, 
and  the  Captain  also  led  a company  against  the  bandit  Vasquez,  with 
scant  success,  however. 

On  July  9,  1877  Captain  MacGowan  received  orders  to  abandon 
Camp  Independence  and  before  the  sun  rose  over  the  mountains  on 
the  morning  of  July  10th,  Company  D.  12th  Infantry  began  its  march 
out  of  the  Owens  River  Valley,  going  south  to  the  railroad  where  they 
entrained.  Later  some  of  this  same  outfit  saw  service  with  General 
Nelson  Miles  in  the  Nez  Perce  war  in  Idaho.  As  the  soldiers  disap- 
peared from  view  the  citizens  of  Independence  who  had  crowded  into 
the  streets  to  give  them  a send-off  viewed  the  retreating  backs  of  the 
military  with  sincere  regret,  Company  D.  had  been  at  Camp  Inde- 
pendence four  years,  and  had  become  part  of  the  family  life  in  that 
region. 

While  the  settlers  of  the  Owens  River  Valley  watched  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  with  sadness  it  was  not  mingled  with  fear  for  the 
future  security  of  the  region,  for  the  Indians  had  long  since  ceased 
molesting  the  whites  and  had  settled  down  to  a more  or  less  apathetic 
existence.  There  was  a feeble  effort  made  to  form  a company  of  State 
National  Guard  at  Bishop,  but  because  the  lists  were  already  full  it 
was  denied  and  the  move  was  never  made  again. 

After  the  Camp  was  officially  abandoned  the  land  was  thrown  open 
to  settlers,  the  buildings  were  demolished  to  furnish  lumber  for  other 
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places,  and  the  old  military  post  gradually  fell  into  decay.  No  longer 
the  bugle  call  echoes  through  the  valley,  the  ghost  of  Camp  Inde- 
pendence walks  no  more.  Its  site  lies  forlorn  and  deserted  save  for  a 
ragged  cabin  or  two  in  the  shadow  of  the  cottonwoods.  The  life  of  the 
pioneer  is  over,  and  so  is  that  of  the  Camp  which  was  established  in 
the  shadow  of  the  sierra  in  the  valley  of  the  Owens  River. 
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enemy  of  the  whites. 

11.  Circular  No.  4 War  Department,  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  5, 
1870.  A Report  on  Barracks  and  Hospitals  with  Descriptions  of  Military  Posts.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  1870.  Information  furnished  by  Asst.  Surgeon  T.  McMillen  and  Chas. 
Smart,  U.S.A. 

12.  Visalia  Delta  August  3,  1871. 

13.  First  shock  occurred  March  26,  2:30  a.m.  lasted  3 minutes.  Camp  Independence  noted  200 
shocks  from  the  first  hour  to  5 p.m.  the  next  day. 

14.  Circular  No.  8,  War  Department,  Surgeon  General’s  Office,  May  1,  1875. 
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by  George  William  Beattie 

The  so-called  Battle  of  Chino,  fought  on  September  26  and  27, 
1846,  nearly  a century  ago,  has  been  treated  by  nearly  all  California 
historians,  and  from  a military  standpoint  has  been  given  all  the 
attention  it  merits.  It  was  no  sanguinary  conflict  between  large  forces. 
It  was  merely  a skirmish  about  a ranch  house  between  Spanish-Cali- 
fornians  and  Americans  or  American  sympathizers,  a skirmish  in 
which  a number  of  men  were  injured  but  only  one  was  killed.  It  was 
important  mainly  in  that  Californians  learned  there  that  Americans 
were  not  invincible,  and  they  doubtless  bore  this  fact  in  mind  when 
they  went  a few  months  later  to  meet  General  Kearny’s  forces  that 
were  advancing  into  Southern  California.  Indeed,  had  the  Americans 
and  not  the  Californians  been  victorious  at  Chino,  the  Flores-led  revolt 
against  “gringo”  rule  might  have  collapsed,  and  there  would  probably 
have  been  no  clash  at  Dominguez  Field  in  October,  at  San  Pascual  in 
December,  or  at  the  San  Gabriel  River  the  following  January.  Apart 
from  these  military  results,  however,  the  affair  at  Chino  produced 
some  of  an  entirely  different  character  — minor  ones,  perhaps  — but 
results  that  interest  students  of  local  Southern  California  history.  They 
have  not  been  written  up  to  any  extent,  and  they  furnish  the  main 
reason  for  the  following  article: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  subsequent  raising  of 
the  United  States  flag  over  Monterey,  P10  Pico,  the  Mexican  governor, 
and  Jose  Castro,  the  military  chief,  realizing  that  resistance  would  be 
futile,  left  for  Mexico,  just  three  days  before  Commodore  Stockton 
and  Fremont  entered  Los  Angeles  with  their  forces  and,  unopposed, 
completed  the  occupation  of  California.  This  did  not  mean  that  the 
Californians  were  a conquered  people,  by  any  means.  They  were 
merely  acquiescing  in  the  seizure  of  their  territory,  hoping  and  be- 
lieving that  the  outcome  of  the  war  would  bring  it  back  to  them. 

It  will  also  be  remembered  that  Stockton  feared  that  Castro’s  seem- 
ing departure  was  only  a ruse,  and  asked  Benjamin  D.  Wilson, (1)  a 
well-known  and  respected  American,  to  enlist  a force  of  men  he  could 
trust  and  follow  Castro  far  enough  to  make  sure  that  he  was  really 
leaving  California.  Wilson  did  this,  and  reported  that  Castro  had 
crossed  the  Colorado  River  at  Yuma  with  a small  force  and  had  gone 
on  into  Sonora.  This  satisfied  Stockton  that  Castro  was  not  planning 
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to  return  with  a rabble  of  Sonoranians  collected  at  the  border  to 
attempt  to  retake  the  country,  and,  anticipating  no  trouble  in  Los 
Angeles  he  left  with  his  troops,  leaving  Captain  Gillespie  in  charge 
with  but  a few  men.  Gillespie  was  tactless  in  dealing  with  the 
Californians,  and  soon  had  an  active  uprising  on  his  hands.  The 
instigator  of  the  first  overt  act  was  the  turbulent  and  irresponsible 
Serbulo  Varela  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more,  but  men  like  Jose 
Maria  Flores,  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  and  Andres  Pico,  men  who 
had  been  officers  of  standing  under  Castro,  soon  assumed  leadership 
and  a general  revolt  against  American  rule  was  launched.  Flores 
was  made  commander-in-chief. 

There  were  in  Southern  California  a number  of  men,  mainly 
American-born,  known  commonly  as  extranjeros,  or  foreigners, 
men  like  John  Rowland  of  the  Puente  Rancho,  Isaac  Williams  of 
the  Santa  Ana  del  Chino,  or  Louis  Robidoux,  of  Jurupa.  Most  of 
these  had  obtained  Mexican  citizenship  and  had  been  granted  tracts 
of  land  by  the  Mexican  government.  As  a rule  they  had  married 
California  women  who  brought  rich  dowries  in  property.  Male 
Californians  were  perfactly  aware  of  the  prosperity  that  had  come 
to  these  outsiders,  and  were  more  or  less  resentful  of  it.  In  return, 
the  feeling  of  the  extranjeros  for  Mexico  could  not  be  called  strong. 
It  was  blended  largely  with  self-interest,  and  loyalty  could  be  shifted 
without  undue  heart  pangs.  Most  of  the  foreigners  were  glad  when 
the  United  States  moved  upon  California,  and  were  willing  to  aid 
the  American  cause. 

Among  them  and  yet  not  wholly  of  them  was  Benjamin  Wilson. 
He  had  never  renounced  his  American  citizenship,  although  he  had 
married  a daughter  of  Bernardo  Yorba,  one  of  the  great  California 
land  owners.  In  1843  he  had  bought  six  thousand  acres  of  the 
Jurupa  Rancho  from  Juan  Bandini  and  had  established  his  home 
there.  His  land  included  what  is  now  the  business  section  of  the 
city  of  Riverside  and  the  adjacent  lands  along  the  Santa  Ana  River. 
On  these  latter  lands  his  home  was  situated. 

When  Flores  reasserted  Mexican  authority  over  California,  for- 
eigners who  had  favored  the  American  cause  found  themselves  in 
an  embarrassing  and  even  dangerous  predicament.  If  Mexican 
citizens,  they  were  liable  to  be  charged  with  treason  by  Mexican 
army  authorities  and  face  a firing  squad,  and  confiscation  of  their 
properties  was  almost  certain.  Such  were  many  of  the  men  who 
resisted  the  Californians  at  Isaac  Williams’  ranch  house  at  Chino. 

The  main  source  materials  relating  to  the  Battle  of  Chino  that 
are  familiar  to  the  writer  are: 
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1.  Benjamin  D.  Wilson’s  Observations  on  Early  Days  in  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico. 

2.  Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo’s  Vida  de  un  Ranchero. 

3.  Michael  White’s  California  All  the  Way  Bac\  to  1828 . 

4.  Jose  Francisco  Palomares’  Episodios  de  la  Campaha  Contra  Los 
Americanos. 

5.  Stephen  C.  Foster’s  Angeles  from  '47  to  '49. 

These  men  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  readers  of  this  article  for 
they  appear  frequently  in  the  pages  that  follow.  Wilson’s  Obser- 
vations had  been  dictated  to  his  niece,  Mary  Stone,  and  were  copied 
by  Thomas  Savage  in  1877  while  in  Los  Angeles  collecting  his- 
torical material  for  Hubert  H.  Bancroft.  The  other  accounts  were 
all  dictated  directly  to  Savage.  The  first  four  of  the  men  were  in 
the  Chino  fight.  Foster  was  not  in  it,  but  gathered  his  information, 
as  he  says,  “from  parties  on  both  sides  . . . within  six  months 
after  it  took  place.”  (2) 

In  addition  to  these  manuscript  accounts,  there  is  a letter,  written 
by  Louis  Robidoux  to  Manuel  Alvarez,  May  1,  1848,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  fight. (3)  He  was  with  the  American  party. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  excepting  the  Robidoux  letter, 
all  these  accounts  were  given  thirty-one  years  after  the  events  had 
occurred,  when  impressions  would  naturally  be  less  vivid  than  they 
were  earlier.  This  tends  to  explain  conflicting  statements  in  them 
such  as  differences  in  compass  directions,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Chino  ranch  house,  and  details  of  the  fight  itself.  It  is  also  en- 
tirely possible  that  in  some  instances  personal  opinions  or  preju- 
dices colored  them. 

The  Observations  by  Benjamin  Wilson  constitute  by  far  the 
most  important  of  these  narratives.  He  was  a man  of  superior  intel- 
lect and  character,  the  leader  of  the  Americans  in  the  fight,  and 
he  knew  better  than  anyone  else  what  occurred.  Second  in  import- 
ance is  the  portion  of  Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo’s  Vida  de  un  Ranchero 
that  has  to  do  with  the  Chino  affair.  Lugo  was  then  manager  and 
part  owner  of  the  San  Bernardino  Rancho.  He  gives  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  fight  from  the  viewpoint  of  a Californian  as  probably 
only  he  could  give  them,  for  he  was  the  organizer  and  leader  of  the 
men  from  San  Bernardino  and  vicinity  that  followed  Wilson’s  party 
from  Jurupa  to  Chino.  It  was  his  men  who  engaged  in  the  skirmish 
with  the  scouting  party  Wilson  sent  out  from  Chino,  and  it  was  they 
who  began  the  siege  of  the  Williams  ranch  house. 

However,  when  Lugo  gave  his  dictation  to  Thomas  Savage  he  was 
weakened  by  age  and  misfortune,  and  his  narrative  shows  an  impair- 
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ment  of  mental  faculties.  Savage  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  story  from  him.  (4)  Lugo  had  developed  certain  illusions,  one  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  been  commander  of  all  the  Californians  at 
the  Battle  of  Chino,  whereas  it  is  clear  that  he  merely  headed  the 
group  from  San  Bernardino  the  first  day,  and  the  main  command  next 
day  was  held  by  Serbulo  Varela,  leader  of  the  force  that  came  from 
Los  Angeles  that  morning.  Lugo  also  gave  a fanciful  reason  for 
moving  against  Wilson  in  the  first  place,  claiming  that  it  was  be- 
cause Wilson  had  threatened  to  go  to  the  Lugo  home  in  San  Bernar- 
dino and  arrest  him.  This  is  most  improbable,  since  Wilson  and  his 
small  force  were  at  the  time  endeavoring,  at  no  slight  personal 
risk,  to  get  to  Los  Angeles  to  augment  Gillespie’s  beleaguered 
command. 

It  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  on  learning  of  the  upris- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  Lugo  fell  into  a state  of  mind  similar  to  that 
of  Jose  Palomares  who  says  in  his  account  of  the  Chino  affair,  “The 
object  of  their  [the  Americans’]  gathering  was  to  fight  against  Los 
Angelenos  who  had  taken  a stand  against  their  country’s  invaders. 
. . . The  pueblo  became  indignant  on  seeing  that  the  men,  most  of 
whom  had  solicited  and  obtained  Mexican  citizenship,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughters  of  the  country,  and  had  made  their  fortunes  under 
the  Mexican  banner,  should  show  themselves  such  ingrates  toward 
those  who  had  loaded  them  with  benefits.”  Lugo  had  doubtless 
observed  the  development  of  the  part  of  Jurupa  Rancho  acquired 
by  Wilson  and  Robidoux,  and  the  Chino  Rancho  under  Isaac  Wil- 
liams. He  probably  regarded  all  outsiders  as  a menace  to  the  type 
of  life  his  people  were  living.  His  Vida  at  various  points  displays  a 
dislike  for  Wilson,  Robidoux,  and  Williams,  even  though  Williams 
was  his  brother-in-law. 

The  narrative  of  Michael  White  is  of  value  in  that  it  helps 
one  to  vizualize  the  situation.  White  was  an  honest,  practical, 
but  uneducated  man  who  came  to  California  as  a sailor  on  an  Eng- 
lish ship  and  married  a California  woman.  He  was  in  the  Chino 
affair  only  through  accident,  but  he  was  helpful  to  the  Americans. 
The  description  of  the  battle  by  Senor  Palomares  and  the  letter  by 
Louis  Robidoux  are  both  short,  but  they  contain  information  that 
supplements  the  other  accounts. 

The  narrative  by  Stephen  C.  Foster,  although  by  the  most  highly 
educated  man  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  time  the  fight  occurred,  does 
not  rank  so  high  as  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Chino  as  do  those 
of  Wilson  and  Lugo,  since  Foster  was  not  in  it  and  gained  his  in- 
formation only  through  conversation  with  others.  However,  his  wife 
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was  a sister  of  the  wife  of  Williams,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Chino  Rancho,  the  ranch  house,  and  its  owner,  enabled  him 
to  give  clear  descriptions.  Also,  from  Antonio  Maria  Lugo,  his 
father-in-law,  he  learned  how  that  aged  gentleman  befriended  the 
wounded  American  prisoners,  a story  of  human  interest  which  but 
for  him  would  have  been  lost  to  us. 

And  now  for  the  battle  itself.  We  have  seen  that  Benjamin 
Wilson  went  out  with  his  party  to  make  sure  that  Jose  Castro,  the 
Mexican  military  chief,  had  really  left  California  for  Mexico.  He 
did  not  need  to  follow  Castro  clear  to  the  Colorado  River,  for  his 
acquaintance  and  friendship  with  Indians  along  the  historic  Colo- 
rado River  Road  which  Castro’s  party  would  necessarily  have  taken 
enabled  him  to  learn  just  who  had  passed  that  way,  and  where  they 
had  gone.  After  gaining  the  information  he  wished  and  instructing 
the  tribesmen  to  watch  for  any  troop  movements  or  other  unusual 
activity  in  their  vicinity  and  report  to  him  immediately,  he  turned 
his  scouting  force  into  a hunting  party  which  enjoyed  itself  for  a 
few  days  in  the  mountains  between  Warner’s  Ranch  and  Temecula, 
incidentally  expending  ammunition  that  was  soon  to  be  needed  for 
another  purpose. 

Wilson’s  account  of  what  followed  is  of  such  importance  that 
we  give  it  verbatim.  He  says,  “We  went  upon  our  hunt  in  the 
mountains,  and  after  a few  days  hunting  and  shooting,  a messenger 
arrived  with  a letter  from  Mr.  David  W.  Alexander  and  John  Row- 
land advising  me  that  they  were  on  my  ranch,  having  fled  from  the 
Pueblo  and  from  their  homes  with  others,  and  there  was  a general 
revolt  of  the  Californians  and  Mexicans  against  Gillespie  and  all 
Americans,  and  that  there  was  the  devil  to  pay  generally  and  to 
hasten  down.  Received  the  information  in  the  evening  and  started 
at  once.  We  marched  all  night  and  arrived  at  the  Jurupa  by  day- 
light. Found  there  Alexander,  Rowland,  Robidoux,  and  others. 
...  I mentioned  the  fact  that  in  the  mountains  we  had  wasted 
most  of  our  ammunition.  That  reminded  them  that  they  had  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Williams  of  the  Chino  Ranch.  On  opening 
this  letter  I saw  that  Williams  had  invited  me  to  come  to  his  place 
with  my  men,  assuring  me  that  he  had  plenty  of  ammunition. 

“We  at  once  saddled  up  and  in  great  haste  repaired  to  the  Chino. 
On  our  arrival  Williams  advised  me  that  an  officer  and  some  soldiers 
of  the  “California  Brigade”  had  just  been  there  and  taken  all  the 
ammunition  he  had.  I then  called  all  my  men  to  hold  counsel  and 
told  them  that  we  had  little  ammunition  to  fight  or  stand  a siege, 
and  that  in  my  judgment  it  was  best  that  we  should  go  to  the 
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mountains  and  make  our  way  to  Los  Angeles  by  following  the  edge 
of  the  mountains,  when  we  found  ourselves  threatened  by  a 
superior  force.  But  the  majority  of  them,  being  very  new  in  the 
country,  had  a very  contemptible  opinion  of  the  Californian’s  cour- 
age and  fighting  qualities  and  seemed  to  be  of  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion that  a few  shots  would  suffice  to  scare  away  any  number  of 
them  that  should  come  to  attack  us,  and  they  seemed  to  hint  that 
any  attempt  on  my  part  to  avoid  meeting  the  Californians  face  to 
face  would  be  deemed  by  them  as  an  evidence  of  lack  of  courage  in 
me. 

“I  remarked  that  I hoped  they  had  not  underrated  the  natives, 
but  in  obedience  to  their  opinion  I would  remain  with  them,  and  as 
we  were  all  volunteers,  would  not  attempt  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  them,  and  that  we  would  see  where  the  real  courage  was.  I 
then  called  Colonel  Williams  to  one  side  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  trusty  men  in  whose  charge  I might  send  a letter  to  Captain 
Gillespie.  He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  one  Feliz  Gallardo, 
whom  he  would  have  there  in  a few  minutes.  I wrote  a short  note  to 
Gillespie,  informing  him  of  all  that  had  happened,  the  conversation 
I had  with  my  men,  the  scarcity  of  ammunition,  and  the  almost  cer- 
tainty that  I could  not  come  to  his  assistance.  I told  Williams  to 
give  the  Mexican  a pair  of  new  shoes,  I had  the  outer  sole  ripped, 
put  my  letter  inside,  and  the  sole  resewed,  then  directed  the  man 
to  go  as  fast  as  he  could  to  Los  Angeles,  and  not  to  take  off  his 
shoes  till  he  got  to  Gillespie’s  quarters;  all  of  which  he  promised 
to  do  faithfully. 

“After  he  had  ridden  off  some  hundred  of  yards,  Williams  called 
loudly  to  him  and  made  him  stop  and  walked  towards  him.  Gallardo 
always  affirmed  afterwards  to  me  that  Williams  in  that  conversation 
used  threats  to  him  to  report  him  if  he  did  not  deliver  my  letter 
to  Captain  Flores,  the  Commander  of  the  Mexican  forces,  with  his, 
Williams’  compliments,  as  an  evidence  of  his  loyalty  to  the  Mexican 
Government.  Gallardo  obeyed  Williams  and  not  me,  and  carried 
my  letter  to  Flores.  This  was  on  the  26th  day  of  September,  1846,  in 
the  evening. 

“Very  soon  there  appeared  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  men  on 
horseback.  Some  of  my  men,  among  them  Isaac  Callaghan,  volun- 
teered to  go  and  ascertain  who  these  men  were,  and  their  number. 
Callaghan  soon  returned  with  a broken  arm,  stating  that  as  soon  as 
he  approached  the  Californians,  several  shots  had  been  fired  at  him, 
one  of  which  struck  him  on  the  arm.  He  added  that  among  the 
Californians  he  had  seen  one  of  the  Lugo  brothers,  who  was  ap- 
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parently  commanding,  and  I believe  it  was  Jose  del  Carmen  Lugo,  one 
of  the  owners  of  San  Bernardino.” 

Lugo’s  account  in  his  Vida  of  proceedings  up  to  this  point  varies 
but  slightly  from  Wilson’s,  with  the  exception  of  his  claim  that 
Wilson  had  been  threatening  him  personally.  He  tells  how  some 
young  men  had  arrived  at  the  San  Bernardino  Rancho  from  Los 
Angeles  with  the  news  that  an  uprising  against  the  Americans  was 
being  planned  there,  and  that  “Benito”  Wilson,  who  Lugo  knew 
had  been  “engaged  in  patrolling  the  mountains  with  a detachment 
of  foreigners  and  some  of  this  country”,  had  been  summoned  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Lugo  knew  that  Wilson  had  just  returned  to  Jurupa,  and  prepared 
to  go  there  and  face  him.  He  enlisted  some  men  from  his  own  rancho, 
busied  himself  that  night  in  assembling  such  men  as  he  could  at 
Agua  Mansa,  and  went  on  to  meet  Wilson.  He  says  he  had  then 
about  twenty-two  men.  He  found  no  one  at  Wilson’s  home  excepting 
his  family  and  one  or  two  employees.  He  induced  one  of  these 
latter  to  accompany  him,  and  from  him  learned  that  Wilson  had 
left  for  the  Rancho  Chino. 

En  route  to  Chino  he  met  some  Indians  returning  to  their  own 
lands  and  took  from  them  some  crude  spears  or  pikes  they  were 
carrying,  giving  them  to  some  of  the  men  in  his  party  who  were 
unarmed.  On  nearing  Chino  he  sent  five  men  ahead  under  Diego 
Sepulveda  to  spy  out  the  land,  and  these  encountered  an  American 
(doubtless  Callaghan)  and  two  Californians.  In  the  melee  that 
resulted  the  American  escaped,  but  the  two  Californians  were  cap- 
tured and  taken  back  to  Lugo. 

Foster  says  in  his  account  that  Callaghan  and  his  opponent  came 
to  such  close  quarters  that  the  powder  from  his  pistol  set  fire  to 
the  seat  of  the  Californian’s  trousers  as  he  lay  along  the  side  of 
his  horse  away  from  his  assailant,  in  Indian  fashion,  and  the  bullet 
plowed  a furrow  across  his  buttocks. 

Lugo  represents  his  party  as  doing  no  firing  during  this  en- 
counter, while  Callaghan  behaved  in  a menacing  manner  with  his 
gun.  The  gun,  by  the  way,  was  a peculiar  sort  of  weapon,  a re- 
volving eighteen-shot  rifle.  It  was  put  out  of  commission  rather 
quickly,  but  Callaghan  still  had  a pistol.  Lugo  also  explains  that 
thus  far  his  moves  had  been  made  solely  in  response  to  Wilson’s 
threat  to  arrest  him.  But  when  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Chino 
word  came  from  Flores  summoning  him  to  Los  Angeles  with  as 
many  men  as  he  could  muster,  and  from  then  on  he  was  acting  under 
a recognized  military  authority  and  his  men  were  soldiers.  He 
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sent  a request  back  by  the  messenger  for  reinforcements,  saying 
that  Wilson  was  fortified  in  William’s  home  with  about  fifty  men. 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  Wilson  and  Lugo  augment  generously 
the  forces  of  the  opposition,  while  holding  their  own  well  within 
bounds.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  in  all  the  accounts. 

In  further  effort  to  show  that  he  was  not  the  aggressor,  Lugo 
proceeds  to  tell  how  a very  strong  north  wind  set  in  while  he  and 
his  men  were  passing  around  the  Williams  home,  at  a distance  of 
more  than  three  hundred  yards.  The  wind  blew  the  hat  from  the 
head  of  one  of  his  young  men,  and  as  the  boy  ran  to  recover  it  a 
shot  rang  out  from  the  house.  Lugo’s  men  responded  with  three  or 
four  shots,  but  he  says  he  ordered  them  not  to  watse  the  little  am- 
munition they  had. 

He  does  not  say  what  time  of  day  it  was  when  they  reached 
Chino,  but  says  they  waited  all  afternoon  for  the  men  in  the  house 
to  come  out  and  fight.  None  came.  The  firing  from  the  house 
continued,  however,  while  the  Lugo  party  rode  around  it,  answering 
only  occasionally.  Lugo  says  that  if  the  men  had  come  out  they 
could  have  finished  his  force,  since  he  had  only  five  muskets  and  a 
few  pistols  and  lances,  plus  the  spears  he  had  taken  from  the  Indians. 
As  darkness  came  on,  he  posted  guards  on  horseback  about  the 
house. 

Michael  White  says  that  on  this  day  that  the  trouble  began,  he 
was  on  his  way  from  San  Gabriel  to  San  Gorgonio  [Pass]  to  inspect 
some  lumber  that  was  being  cut  there  by  Pablo  [Pauline]  Weaver, 
and  at  Williams’  invitation  had  stopped  at  the  Chino  Ranch  for  the 
night.  While  there  Wilson’s  party,  numbering  “not  more  than 
eighteen”  arrived.  Five  other  men  joined  him  later,  and  that  eve- 
ning the  siege  began.  (5) 

White  stood  guard  with  one  of  Wilson’s  men,  and  during  the 
night  he  heard  the  Californians  outside  telling  each  other  how  they 
would  burn  the  Americans  out  next  morning.  He  had  suggested  to 
Wilson  and  Williams  that  they  have  some  crude  wooden  projections 
built  at  opposite  corners  of  the  house,  so  that  each  would  command 
two  sides  of  it.  There  were  joists  lying  about  which  could  have 
been  used  for  such  a purpose.  His  advice  was  not  taken,  as  the 
Americans  believed  that  the  Californians  would  not  venture  near 
enough  to  the  house  to  do  any  harm  to  it.  Had  his  suggestion  been 
acted  upon,  it  might  have  saved  the  day  for  the  Americans  by  pre- 
venting the  firing  of  the  roof.  As  it  was,  the  walls  of  the  house 
protected  the  besiegers,  after  the  first  dash,  fully  as  well  as  they 
protected  the  besieged. 
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White  supports  Wilson’s  statement  concerning  Williams’  treach- 
ery in  ordering  his  man,  Gallardo,  to  deliver  the  letter  entrusted 
to  him  to  Flores  instead  of  to  Gillespie  as  Wilson  had  directed. 
He  says,  “Williams  was  a traitor  to  us”,  adding,  however,  that  Wil- 
liams and  not  Wilson  wrote  the  letter.  In  this  he  is  mistaken.  We 
shall  hear  of  Williams  in  this  connection  again. 

Jose  Palomares,  in  his  account,  describes  the  mustering  of  the 
Californians  under  “Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  military  chief  of 
the  national  guards,  or  volunteer  soldiers,  who  had  gathered  to 
the  number  of  four  hundred  to  defend  their  homes  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  foreigners.”  This  is  doubtless  the  organization  which 
Williams  designated  as  the  “California  Brigade”  in  the  conversation 
with  Wilson  in  which  he  told  of  his  ammunition  being  taken  from 
him.  Palomares  says  that  on  learning  of  the  gathering  at  Chino, 
Carrillo  ordered  thirty  of  these  men,  under  the  command  of  Serbulo 
Varela,  to  go  and  attack  the  “conspirators”. 

All  this  was  on  the  first  day,  the  26th.  The  next  day  brought 
more  action.  The  part  of  the  ranch  where  the  struggle  occurred  is 
now  part  of  the  grounds  of  the  California  Junior  Republic,  and  the 
knoll  on  which  stands  the  well-known  Casa  Colina  was  a central 
point.  To  the  south  of  it,  near  the  site  of  the  Republic  dairy  build- 
ings, was  the  Williams  house.  Around  it  at  greater  or  lesser 
distances  were  structures  used  in  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  render- 
ing of  tallow,  and  soap-making,  for  workshops,  storerooms,  and 
so  on,  along  with  corrals,  and  the  rancherias  where  lived  the  Indian 
laborers. 

Between  the  knoll  and  the  Republic  administration  building  stood 
a large  adobe  that  had  been  the  home  of  Antonio  Maria  Lugo,  (8) 
and  had  been  occupied  by  him  until  a short  time  before  the  fight. 
Not  far  from  it,  to  the  east,  were  the  willows  along  Chino  Creek 
among  which  Lugo’s  men  encamped.  The  reinforcements  from  Los 
Angeles  that  came  in  response  to  his  request  would  naturally  have 
joined  him  there,  since  at  this  point  they  would  have  been  out  of 
sight  of  the  men  in  Williams’  home.  Wilson  says  the  Californians 
arranged  their  plan  of  attack  on  the  knoll. 

As  to  the  Williams  house,  Wilson  says  it  was  “an  old  adobe  built 
in  the  usual  Mexican  style,  with  a patio  inside  entirely  enclosed  by 

rooms “Stephen  Foster  describes  it  more  fully  than  does 

Wilson,  speaking  of  it  as  “perhaps  the  largest  and  best  arranged 
private  one  in  California.”  He  says  it  formed  a quadrangle  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  with  an  open  courtyard  within,  the 
walls  built  of  adobe  but  the  roof  was  covered  with  asphaltum.  On 
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the  north  and  south  sides  two  large  folding  doors  opened  into  the 
courtyard.”  The  Wilson  and  Foster  descriptions  are  at  variance  re- 
garding certain  compass  points,  especially  the  location  of  the  house 
with  reference  to  the  knoll  near  it,  and  in  this  respect  both  seem  to 
be  wrong.  The  exact  location  of  the  house  with  reference  to  natural 
objects  would  probably  be  given  accurately  in  the  two  surveys  of  the 
Chino  Rancho  made  by  the  United  States  Government  in  1858  and 
1862,  when  the  house  was  still  standing,  and  it  is  this  location  that  the 
writer  accepts  as  correct. (7) 

Wilson  says,  “At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  we  found 
ourselves  almost  surrounded  by  California  cavalrymen”,  and  goes  on 
to  tell  how  before  his  men  could  fire  more  than  two  or  three  shots 
apiece — they  had  no  breechloaders  or  repeaters — the  larger  part 
of  the  attackers  gained  the  protection  of  the  house  walls.  He  says 
they  immediately  set  fire  to  the  roof,  and  it  burned  rapidly  with 
much  smoke  and  vile  odor.  Neither  party  could  see  the  other. 

Serbulo  Varela,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the  fire  would 
force  the  inmates  from  the  building,  went  to  the  main  door  and 
called  upon  Wilson  and  his  companions  to  surrender,  assuring  them 
that  he  was  friendly  toward  them,  that  as  an  old  soldier  he  knew  the 
laws  of  war  respecting  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  they  would 
not  be  harmed.  Wilson  conferred  with  the  men  in  the  house,  and 
they,  realizing  that  they  could  easily  be  roasted  alive,  agreed  to  give 
themselves  up  with  their  arms  if  Varela  would  send  his  men  away. 
Varela  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  the  rear  of  the  house  to  put 
out  the  fire,  and  Wilson’s  men  filed  out  and  stacked  their  arms  against 
the  walls  as  directed.  They  were  then  marched  to  the  casa  de 
matanza,  or  slaughter  house,  about  four  hundred  yards  south,  where 
horses  were  waiting  to  convey  them  to  Los  Angeles  as  prisoners. 
Williams  and  his  children  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house. 

On  reaching  the  casa  de  matanza  Varela  ordered  all  to  mount, 
Wilson  being  permitted  to  retain  his  own  horse  and  saddle  and  ride 
beside  Varela.  The  others  were  sent  ahead  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
Californians,  with  orders  to  be  in  Los  Angeles  that  evening.  Varela 
delayed  his  start  for  a few  minutes  in  order  to  speak  with  some  one, 
after  which  he  and  Wilson  followed  slowly  after  the  main  party. 
When  about  half  a mile  from  the  house,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse 
exclaiming  that  some  deviltry  was  afoot  and  calling  to  Wilson  to 
follow  him.  When  near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  called  sharply  to 
the  leader  to  stop. 

The  prisoners  had  been  stood  in  a line  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  were  apparently  about  to  be  shot.  Wilson  says  Varela  dashed 
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forward  and  placed  himself  between  the  Americans  and  their 
captors,  shouting  that  he  would  run  his  sword  through  the  first 
man  that  touched  a hair  of  their  heads,  that  he  had  given  his  word  as 
a gentleman  and  a commander  to  save  the  prisoners,  and  if  they 
wished  to  kill  anyone  they  could  shoot  him.  This  ended  that  mat- 
ter. All  arrived  that  evening  at  the  California  encampment  on  the 
mesa  south  of  Los  Angeles  known  later  as  Boyle  Heights,  with 
nothing  more  of  a distressful  nature  beyond  the  suffering  and  groans 
of  the  wounded  men. 

The  Californians  had  not  been  of  one  mind  concerning  their  pris- 
oners. Native-born  Californians  were  bound  to  each  other  by  inter- 
marriage, and  were  responsive  to  blood  relationships;  and  the  fact 
that  Williams’  late  wife  was  a daughter  of  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  and 
hence  a sister  of  Jose  del  Carmen,  brought  greater  consideration  for 
Williams  and  his  children — two  little  girls  and  a boy — and  possibly 
for  the  men  under  his  roof,  than  more  recent  arrivals  from  Mexico 
were  disposed  to  grant.  Furthermore,  the  fear  of  reprisals  in  case 
the  United  States  should  be  successful  in  the  war  with  Mexico  must 
have  had  its  effect  on  the  cooler  headed  among  them,  leading  them 
to  give  up  any  idea  of  killing  the  Americans  after  they  had  sur- 
rendered. These  cooler  heads  also  doubtless  foiled  the  scheme  Flores 
had  of  transporting  the  prisoners  to  Mexico. 

Now  to  go  back  to  the  Lugo  account.  The  reinforcements  he  had 
sent  for  arrived  from  Los  Angeles  about  daybreak,  thirty  men  under 
Varela  and  Ramon  Carrillo,  and  Lugo  says  he  hid  them  to  keep  the 
foreigners  from  knowing  that  they  had  come.  But  suddenly  a youth 
rushed  out  from  the  house,  mounted  a horse,  and  started  on  the  run 
southward.  Lugo  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  follow  and  capture  him, 
and  the  others,  hearing  the  outcry,  dashed  forward.  Lugo  says  they 
misunderstood  a signal  he  gave  them  to  stop,  and  charged  at  the 
house,  upon  which  the  men  inside  fired  at  them  from  all  four  sides. 
A short  distance  from  one  wall  was  a picket  fence  which  some  of  the 
attackers  tried  to  leap.  The  onrush  of  the  horses  broke  it  down. 
Nearer  the  house  was  another  fence,  and  beyond  it  a ditch.  As  they 
tried  to  clear  this  fence  Carlos  Ballesteros’  horse  fell,  and  while  re- 
covering his  mount  he  received  a ball  in  the  temple  which  killed 
him  instantly. 

Ten  men  behind  had  abandoned  their  horses  before  reaching  the 
ditch,  and  they  gained  the  house  walls.  Lugo  says  he  ordered  those 
who  had  no  fire  arms  to  collect  dry  grass,  and  those  who  were  armed 
to  station  themselves  at  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  house.  The 
grass  was  thrown  onto  the  roof  but  no  one  had  anything  with  which 
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to  ignite  it.  Lugo  set  out  through  the  bullets  that  were  flying  in 
all  directions,  lying  alongside  his  horse,  and  from  an  Indian  ranch- 
eria  near  by  snatched  a firebrand.  Dashing  back  he  threw  it  onto  a 
corner  of  the  house,  and  ordered  the  men  to  do  the  same  with  the 
other  corners. 

He  says  he  then  went  to  the  main  door  and  hammered  on  it  call- 
ing for  the  men  inside  to  surrender,  but  they  were  not  willing  to 
open  to  him.  Sepulveda,  meanwhile,  had  managed  in  some  way  to 
enter  by  the  other  door,  and  making  his  way  through  the  establish- 
ment opened  the  main  one.  All  the  foreigners  were  there,  and  sur- 
rendered their  guns  and  became  prisoners.  Lugo  detailed  a guard  to 
watch  them  while  he  and  his  men  busied  themselves  putting  out  the 
fire  and  carrying  the  furniture  and  other  belongings  out  of  the 
house.  He  set  a guard  to  watch  these  also,  and  then  searched  the 
house  thoroughly.  He  says  that,  apart  from  the  roof,  the  house 
was  not  badly  damaged,  and  it  cooled  off  quickly.  He  reports  find- 
ing some  men  hidden,  and  he  took  them  prisoners  also.  This  seems 
odd  when  we  remember  his  previous  statement  that  all  the  foreigners 
were  at  the  front  door  when  it  was  opened.  He  proceeds  to  tell 
how,  about  an  hour  after  the  fire  was  extinguished,  his  men  replaced 
the  furniture  and  other  properties,  and  then  set  out  for  Los  Angeles 
with  the  prisoners,  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  saddles,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Lugo’s  account  disagrees  with  Wilson’s 
statement  that  Varela  received  the  surrender  and  directed  the  de- 
parture for  Los  Angeles.  And  regarding  the  furniture  and  other 
things  in  the  house,  Foster  says  that,  far  from  replacing  them,  the 
Californians  looted  the  place  thoroughly,  loading  their  plunder  on 
Williams’  ox-carts  and  hauling  it  away  with  Williams’  oxen.  He 
says  they  drove  off  all  Williams’  saddle  animals,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  and  then,  with  their  prisoners  set  out  leaving  Wil- 
liams, his  three  children,  and  some  Indian  servants  behind.  He 
says  further  that  Williams  told  him  that  when  the  Californians  de- 
parted they  did  not  leave  a change  of  clothing  for  him  or  his  children, 
not  a bed  or  blanket,  or  a mouthful  of  food.  Nevertheless,  he  felt 
richer  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life  before,  for  he  and  his  children 
had  been  spared  when  he  had  been  sure  that  they  would  all  be 
slain.  Oddly  enough,  Wilson  says  nothing  of  the  looting. 

Palomares  says  that  when  Varela  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
Americans,  they  replied  that  they  would  die  first,  and  he  clearly 
believed  that  it  was  the  firing  of  the  house  that  brought  about  the 
change  in  their  attitude.  He  says  the  men  issued  from  the  house 
and  gave  up  their  arms  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
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Lugo  says  that  when  he  reached  the  main  door  of  the  house  he 
heard  Williams’  children — his  own  nephew  and  nieces — crying  for 
him,  and  saw  them  on  the  coping  above  the  wall  of  one  of  the  cor- 
rals. He  called  to  them  to  reassure  them,  and  had  one  of  his  men 
climb  up  and  lower  them  to  him.  He  placed  them  and  two  Indian 
women  that  were  with  them  in  charge  of  two  of  his  men  until  he 
could  take  charge  of  them  himself.  When  the  house  cooled  off  and 
the  fumes  had  escaped,  he  returned  them  to  their  father.  Their  mother 
had  died  about  four  years  before.  He  says  that  Williams  expressed 
deep  gratitude  to  him  at  the  time  for  saving  their  lives,  but  that 
none  of  them  ever  showed  any  sign  of  gratitude  afterwards.  The 
little  boy,  then  about  eight  years  old,  died  shortly  after.  The  girls 
grew  to  be  women  and  were  living  when  he  dictated  his  story  to 
Savage.  He  complained  then  that  they  had  no  recollection  of  their 
uncle. 

Wilson  says  that  during  the  fighting  Williams  sent  his  three 
children  up  a ladder  to  a part  of  the  roof  that  was  not  afire,  fol- 
lowing them  with  a white  flag  and  proclaiming  his  loyalty  to  the 
Mexican  government,  crying  between  times,  “Don’t  shoot  me!  Don’t 
shoot  me.”  One  of  the  Californians  shouted  back,  “Carajo,  porque 
no  hablas  in  lengua  que  se  entiende,  porque  no  dices  ‘No  me  maten  ?’  ” 
[Fool!  Why  don’t  you  speak  in  a language  that  is  understood?  Why 
don’t  you  say.  ‘Don’t  kill  me’?]  Some  of  them  also  shouted  “co- 
barde”  [coward]  at  him,  about  the  worst  insult  that  a Spaniard  can 
hurl  at  another  person.  All  this  the  men  in  the  house  heard  plainly. 

Foster  says  that  when  it  became  known  among  the  Californians 
that  Carlos  Ballesteros  had  been  killed,  the  cry  arose  from  many  of 
them,  “Mueran  los  Americanos!  No  hay  cuartel!”  [Death  to  the 
Americans!  No  quarter!]  Ballesteros,  by  the  way,  was  a very  good 
man,  and  had  been  among  Wilson’s  best  friends.  When  the  cry 
arose,  one  of  the  men  inside  the  house  exclaimed,  “For  God’s  sake, 
let’s  save  the  children!”  A ladder  was  procured  and  Williams  mount- 
ed to  the  roof  and  the  children  were  passed  up  to  him.  He  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  fight.  With  a little  girl  in  each  arm  and  the  frightened 
boy  clinging  to  his  knees,  he  approached  the  edge  of  the  roof,  cry- 
ing, “Quarter  for  my  motherless  children!”  Foster  says  he  was  an 
illiterate  man,  speaking  very  bad  Spanish  and  not  much  better  Eng- 
lish. This  may  account  for  the  jeering  remarks  of  the  Californians 
that  Wilson  reported.  The  sight  of  the  children  seemed  to  mollify 
them,  and  they  shouted  in  reply  that  if  the  Americans  laid  down 
their  arms  they  would  be  shown  mercy. 

Michael  White  says  that  on  the  second  morning  “.  . . . we  got 
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up  and  one  fellow  went  on  top  of  the  house.  . . . He  sang  out 
to  me  and  said,  ‘Good  God,  what  a lot  of  horses  there  are!’  I told 
him  to  look  sharp  and  he  would  see  men  on  top  of  them.  ...  I 
had  hardly  got  the  words  out  of  my  mouth  when  I saw  the  whole 
force  of  California  cavalrymen  rush  to  the  house,  and  it  was  very  soon 
on  fire.” 

He  continues,  “Williams  begged  me  to  go  out  on  the  roof  and 
ask  the  Californians  to  let  us  off,  but  I was  angry  with  him  for  not 
heeding  my  advice  of  the  night  before  and  charging  me  with  coward- 
ice. I refused  and  told  him  to  go  himself.  Williams  was  frightened 
out  of  his  wits.  . . . He  took  a very  long  reed  and  hung  on  it 
something  that  looked  like  a piece  of  shirt,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
enclosed  plaza  so  that  the  Californians  could  see  it  above  the  roof.” 

Continuing  still  further,  he  says,  “We  accepted  the  terms  of- 
fered and  surrendered.  The  Californians  took  us  over  to  the  soap 
works. (8)  ....  On  going  over  I noticed  one  of  the  Mexican 
officers  brandishing  his  sword  and  heard  him  say  that  they  must 
look  upon  us  with  mercy.  Loring  asked  me  what  the  Californians 
were  talking  about,  and  what  they  were  going  to  do  to  us.  I answered 
that  they  were  going  to  make  soap  of  us.  Loring  did  not  like  this 
joke,  for  he  had  seen  the  brandishing  of  the  sword  and  had  not  un- 
derstood the  words.  Indeed,  I believed  that  they  were  going  to  kill 
us  all.  ...  I had  been  requested  by  Wilson  to  say  that  we  had 
taken  the  Chino  by  force,  so  as  to  save  Williams  from  being  carried 
off  as  a prisoner,  and  I complied.” 

This  was  only  fair.  Feeling  the  prevailing  unrest,  Williams’  send- 
ing to  Jurupa  for  the  Americans  had  very  probably  been  with  the 
idea  that  their  presence  at  Chino  would  be  a sort  of  protection  for 
him  and  his  children.  Instead,  the  Americans  and  their  allies  came 
to  him  for  refuge,  and  the  Californians  proceeded  to  besiege  them 
there.  Williams  had  not  counted  on  such  an  eventuality.  His  weak- 
ness and  indecision  in  this  crisis  brought  him  much  unhappiness  in 
later  years. 

White  supports  Wilson’s  assertion  that  while  on  the  march  to 
Los  Angeles  the  Americans  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  shot, 
and  offers  as  a reason  the  fact  that  the  Californians  and  Mexicans 
were  enraged  over  the  death  of  Carlos  Ballesteros.  He  declares,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  Carrillo  and  not  Varela  who  saved  their  lives.  He 
says,  “Mr.  Wilson  has  always  said  that  we  owed  our  lives  to  Servulo 
Varela,  but  I know  that  he  and  another  Californian  were  in  cahoots 
and  would  have  sent  us  to  the  other  world  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Ramon  Carillo.  I saw  with  my  own  eyes  when  Carillo  on  the  road 
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went  and  struck  several  whacks  on  Varela’s  back  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword,  saying  at  the  same  time,  ‘I’ll  let  you  know  that  they  are  pris- 
oners of  mine,  and  you  can  do  nothing  with  them.  They  say  that 
I am  an  assassin.  I will  prove  to  the  world  that  I am  not  one.’  ” If 
this  statement  by  White  is  true,  Carillo  was  referring  to  charges  of 
having  murdered  some  Americans  in  the  vicinity  of  Sonoma  during 
the  Bear  Flag  Incident.  Whether  it  was  Carillo  or  Varela  who  saved 
the  men  from  death  may  never  be  determined  conclusively. 

White  tells  how  William  Skene,  one  of  the  American  party,  was 
struck  by  a bullet  which  exploded  a box  of  caps  in  his  breeches  pocket, 
the  caps  burning  into  the  fleshy  part  of  both  thighs  and  inflicting 
serious  injuries  in  that  part  of  his  body.  In  addition  to  Skene,  at 
least  four  others  of  the  American  party  were  wounded — Isaac  Cal- 
laghan, who  had  his  arm  broken  the  first  day,  Joseph  Perdue,  and 
Mat  Harbin.  Perdue  was  injured  severely. 

Foster’s  account  of  the  elder  Lugo’s  attitude  toward  the  prisoners 
is  one  that  we  are  exceedingly  glad  to  have.  He  says  that  when 
they  reached  Los  Angeles,  Lugo  offered  bail  for  all  of  them  if  they 
could  be  released  on  parole.  General  Flores  refused  this,  claiming 
that  they  knew  too  much  of  the  country,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  them  as  hostages  for  California’s  safety.  Don  Antonio  Maria 
then  said,  “You  have  some  sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  Let  me 
have  them  and  I will  take  care  of  and  be  responsible  for  them.” 
Flores  consented,  and  sent  an  officer  with  Lugo  to  pick  out  those 
whose  health  would  be  endangered  by  confinement.  Skene  was  in 
agony,  and  lay  groaning  on  the  ground.  Lugo  exclaimed,  “Pobre 
muchacho — ya  me  pertenece — El  picaro  de  mi  hi  jo  le  ha  echado  a 
Ud.  me  fierro.”  [Poor  fellow!  Now  you  belong  to  me.  My  rascal  of  a 
son  has  made  you  my  responsibility.]  He  claimed  Skene  first  of  all. 

He  took  the  unfortunate  men  to  his  own  home  and  cared  for  them 
until  they  were  recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to  the  jail.  Foster 
says  that  both  Lugo  and  Skene  told  him  that  they  had  no  surgeon. 
Lugo  treated  Skene’s  injuries  himself,  and  Skene  reported  that  each 
time  he  bent  to  this  task  he  cursed  his  son  roundly  for  causing  an  old 
father  such  trouble.  He  told  Foster  that  he  was  three  weeks  getting 
those  cap  fragments  from  Skene’s  flesh,  and  it  was  the  hardest  work 
he  ever  did.  He  was  seventy-three  years  old,  and  although  his  eye- 
sight was  dim  he  had  never  used  glasses.  Wilson  speaks  of  a Dr. 
Richard  Den,  an  Irish  physician,  who  visited  the  men  in  the  prison, 
and  of  a Spaniard,  Don  Eulogio  de  Celis,  who  carried  blankets, 
clothes,  and  other  comforts  to  them. 

The  Robidoux  description  of  the  fight  is  similiar  to  those  of 
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Wilson  and  Lugo.  Like  them  he  has  the  actual  struggle  short  and 
sharp,  whereas  Palomares  has  firing  going  on  from  two  in  the  morn- 
ing till  four  in  the  afternoon.  Robidoux  says,  “The  enemy  numbered 
two  hundred  men,  we  with  little  ammunition  and  victuals,  our  op- 
ponents with  plenty  of  war  materials,  and  the  camp  was  theirs.” 
His  estimate  of  the  number  of  Californians  is,  of  course,  entirely  too 
large.  All  agree  that  the  house  was  set  afire  early  in  the  morning, 
and  that  the  Americans  realized  quickly  that  they  were  trapped  and 
would  have  to  surrender.  Palomares’  statement,  therefore,  that 
shots  were  exchanged  until  well  into  the  afternoon  seems  inconsistent. 
The  party  may  have  started  for  Los  Angeles  at  about  four  o’clock, 
as  he  says,  and  the  interim  between  the  surrender  and  the  departure 
could  have  been  utilized  in  putting  out  the  fire  and  loading  the 
booty  that  was  taken  away.  (9) 

We  have  seen  that  Williams’  attitude  undoubtedly  saved  him 
and  possibly  his  children  from  serious  trouble — imprisonment  or 
even  death  for  himself.  Benjamin  Wilson,  and  many  other  persons 
also,  held  ever  afterwards  that  Williams  behaved  treacherously  toward 
the  Americans  then,  and  the  resentment  they  felt  and  expressed 
could  easily  have  influenced  the  California  Legislature  when,  in 
January,  1850,  a joint  resolution  tendering  thanks  of  the  State  to 
Captain  John  A.  Sutter  and  Colonel  Isaac  Williams  for  their  benev- 
olence and  humanity  in  giving  assistance  to  immigrants  to  Califor- 
nia during  the  days  of  ’49  was  submitted  by  a senator  from  the  San 
Joaquin  district.  When  the  resolution  finally  passed,  only  Sutter’s 
name  appeared  in  it,  and  it  must  have  been  Southern  California 
influences  that  brought  about  the  omission  of  Williams’  name.(10) 

Williams  heard  of  this  slight  and  sent  a vigorous  letter  of  protest 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  but  apparently  it  was  never  brought 
to  the  attention  of  that  body,  since  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  it 
in  any  of  the  Senate  Journals.  Ninety-two  years  later  the  son  of  a 
San  Bernardino  County  pioneer  read  before  the  State  Senate  a com- 
munication which  was  probably  a draft  or  copy  of  this  letter  made 
when  the  original  was  written,  and  led  the  senators  to  recognize  the 
document  intended  for  it  nearly  a century  earlier,  and  to  express  its 
appreciation  of  the  kindness  shown  by  Williams  to  pioneers  arriving 
in  California.  (11) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Williams  home  in  Chino  was  more  or 
less  of  an  open  house  for  Americans  during  the  days  of  the  Gold 
Rush,  and  that  he  extended  helpfulness  of  a high  order  to  them. 
This  is  indicated  in  the  informal  register  he  kept  during  these  years, 
a register  that  is  now  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Huntington 
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Library.  (12)  Incidentally,  the  letter  which  the  Senator  read  before 
his  colleagues  was  found  in  this  register.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  Mexican  War  was  in  progress  and  the  fate  of  the  region 
hung  in  the  balance,  Williams  was  in  a critical  position.  His  pos- 
sessions were  vast  and  he  could  easily  have  lost  everything.  When 
the  war  ended  he  was  as  many  men  were  who  had  avoided  taking  an 
open  and  definite  stand  on  either  side.  Both  Californians  and 
Americans  distrusted  and  even  disliked  him.  He  had  other  troubles 
also,  and  it  may  have  been  unhappiness  over  the  general  situation 
that  led  him  to  offer  his  ranch,  with  all  the  stock  on  it,  to  the 
Mormons  for  so  low  a figure  as  he  did  on  at  least  three  occasions. 
But  as  more  and  more  Americans  entered  the  country  and  his  efforts 
to  win  public  regard  were  having  an  effect,  he  must  have  felt  more 
cheerful,  for  when  Mormon  agents  finally  came  to  California  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  offers,  all  negotiations  broke  down.(13) 

Rancho  Santa  Ana  del  Chino  was  no  longer  for  sale. 

NOTES 

1.  At  this  time  Wilson  was  alcalde,  or  justice  of  the  peace,  in  his  own  community  at 
Jurupa  and  a firm  friend  to  his  neighbors,  the  New  Mexicans  at  Agua  Mansa.  After 
California  became  a state,  he  was  the  first  elected  county  clerk  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  the  first  mayor  in  Los  Angeles  City.  He  represented  his  district  in  the  State 
Senate  during  three  different  terms.  He  also  served,  under  appointment  by  President  Fil- 
more,  as  United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the  Southern  District  in  California,  and  was 
a staunch  friend  to  them.  The  report  he  made  while  in  this  position  is  still  an  out- 
standing source  of  information  concerning  Indian  tribes  of  Southern  California  in  the 
early  days  of  American  occupation.  He  became  a wealthy  property  owner  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  Huntington  Library  stands  on  land  that  was  his,  and  Mount  Wilson 
is  named  in  his  honor.  His  “Observations”  were  dictated  only  a short  time  before 
his  death,  but  they  show  no  indication  of  failing  mentality. 

2.  Savage’s  signed  copy  of  Wilson’s  “Observations”  and  the  original  dictations  to  Savage 
by  Lugo,  White,  Palomares,  and  Foster  are  among  Bancroft  Library  manuscripts. 

3.  Printed  in  Oral  Messmore  Robidoux,  Memorial  to  the  Robidoux  Brothers. 

4.  Note  by  Savage  attached  to  “Vida”. 

5.  The  Robidoux  letter  supports  White’s  statement  as  to  the  number  besieged. 

6.  G.  W.  Beattie,  “Where  Was  the  Battle  of  Chino  Fought?”,  The  Quarterly,  Hist.  Soc. 
Sou.  Calif.,  June,  1940. 

7.  Ibid. 

8.  Soap-making  as  an  important  industry  on  the  Chino  Rancho  is  described  by  Daniel 
Tyler  in  A Concise  History  of  the  Mormon  Battalion,  292.  The  building  called 
the  soap  works  by  White  was  the  Casa  de  Matanza  of  the  Wilson  narrative. 

9.  The  following  list  of  men  in  the  Battle  of  Chino  is,  with  the  exception  of  two  names, 
taken  from  the  narratives  just  quoted.  The  names  of  James  S.  Barton  and  John  Reed 
were  found  in  a paragraph  referring  to  the  battle  in  one  of  the  writings  of  Judge 
Benjamin  Hayes,  of  Los  Angeles.  His  authority  for  naming  them  is  not  known.  There 
is  some  doubt  concerning  the  name  of  Alex.  Godey,  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
of  Michael  White.  Godey  was  not  in  prison  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  San  Pascual 
and,  according  to  Stephen  Foster,  was  put  with  the  Chino  prisoners  after  that  affair. 
He  may  have  been  one  of  the  Chino  prisoners  that  White  says  were  exchanged  for  men 
held  by  Gillespie. 
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Alexander,  David  W. 
Anton,  the  Cook 
Barton,  James  S. 
Batchelder,  Isaac 
Callaghan,  Even 
Callaghan,  Isaac 
Callaghan,  Edward 
Cherokee,  half-breed 
Cottrell,  Edward 
Cottrell,  William 

Dotson,  

Godey,  Alex  (?) 


Harbin,  Mat 
Loring,  Thomas 
Marshall,  William 
Perdew,  Joseph 
Reed,  John 
Rowland,  John 
Robidoux,  Louis 
Skene,  William 
Walters,  George 
White,  Michael 
Williams,  Isaac 
Wilson,  Benjamin  D. 


From  the  narratives  we  also  gain  the  following  partial  list  of  men  on  the  Californian 
side: 

Avila,  Jose  Maria 

Ballesteros,  Carlos  (Killed) 

Bermudes,  Jose  Maria 
Carrillo,  Ramon 
Lugo,  Jose  del  Carmen 
Lugo,  Vicente 

Morales,  

Palomares,  Jose  Francisco 
Sepulveda,  Diego 
Varela,  Cerbulo 
Varela,  Hilario 
Vejar,  Ricardo 

Stephen  Foster  says  that  five  sons  of  Antonio  Maria  Lugo  were  in  the  battle. 

10.  Journal  of  the  Senate  . . . California  . . . First  Session  . . . 1850,  76 
79,  82,  84;  Statutes  of  California,  1850,  “Joint  Resolution  of  Thanks  to  Captain  John 
A.  Sutter”,  Approved  January  24,  1850. 

11.  Senate  Daily  Journal,  California  Legislature  Fifty-Fourth  ( First  Extraordinary ) Session, 
1942,  92,  1 17. 

12.  “The  Record  Book  of  the  Rancho  Santa  Ana  del  Chino”,  transcribed  and  edited  by 
Lindley  Bynum.  Annual  Publication,  Hist.  Soc.  of  Sou.  Calif.,  1934. 

13.  Jefferson  Hunt  et  al  to  Brigham  Young,  May  14,  1847,  in  F.  A.  Golder,  March  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  252;  Bigler’s  Journal  in  ’49,”  Overland  Monthly,  Oct.  1888;  Isaac 
Williams  to  C.  C.  Rich,  letter  supplied  by  Dr.  Ezra  C.  Rich,  Ogden,  Utah;  J.  H.  Evans, 
Charles  Coulson  Rich,  Pioneer  Builder  of  the  West,  206. 
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Book  Reviews 

By  J.  Gregg  Layne 


THE  BUTTERFIELD  OVERLAND  MAIL . By  Waterman  L. 

Ormsby.  Edited  by  Lyle  H.  Wright  and  Josephine  M.  Bynum. 

The  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  California,  1942  xv,  178  pp. 

Fldg.  Chart,  illustrations,  Index.  8°  $2.75. 

It  is  seldom  a reviewer  of  an  historical  work  has  the  opportunity 
to  review  so  satisfactory  a book  as  the  Huntington  Library’s  latest 
publication,  “The  Butterfield  Overland  Mail.”  Aside  from  being  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  first  westbound  trip  of  an  overland 
mail  stage,  as  told  in  a series  of  letters  by  a newspaper  correspondent, 
Waterman  L.  Ormsby,  to  his  paper  the  New  Yor/{  Herald,  the  book 
is  the  best  edited  of  any  book  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared  in  a long 
while — and  the  Huntington  Library  may  well  be  proud  of  this  con- 
tribution to  Western  history  and  the  printed  material  of  Western 
Americana. 

Ormsby,  at  the  time  of  his  journey,  September  and  November, 
1858,  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age — he  saw  everything  and  was 
able  to  record  it  so  that  we — eighty-four  years  later — might  see  it 
almost  as  vividly.  He  describes  the  frontier  towns  and  stage  sta- 
tions, the  country  he  passed  through,  and  the  people  who  inhabited 
it.  His  description  of  the  slave-holding  Indians  is  most  interesting  as 
first-hand  information  on  this  seldom  touched  subject.  He  pictures 
the  towns  of  El  Paso,  Mesilla,  and  Tucson,  and  the  villages  of  South- 
ern California  in  a highly  interesting  manner — and  his  description 
of  the  celebration  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  overland  stage  at  San 
Francisco  is  most  vivid. 

Not  a typographical  error  is  to  be  found  in  this  well  printed  book. 
The  notes  are  copious  and  concisely  given,  showing  editorship  that  is 
worthy  of  praise,  and  the  adequate  index  makes  the  book  a valuable 
tool  for  the  historical  student. 

The  chapter-head  illustrations  are  artistic  gems  depicting  various 
modes  of  transportation  of  the  time.  This  is  truly  a satisfactory  book 
from  every  angle. 
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GLANCES  AT  CALIFORNIA:  1847-1853.  Diaries  and  Letters  of 
William  Rich  Hutton,  Surveyor.  With  a brief  Memoir  and  Notes 
by  Willard  O.  Waters.  The  Huntington  Library,  San  Marino.  1942 
xx,  86  pp.  8°  $2.00. 

Another  valuable  book  on  California  from  the  Huntington  Library, 
admirably  edited  by  Willard  O.  Waters,  is  this  very  beautiful,  tho’ 
slender  volume  of  letters  from  young  William  Rich  Hutton  in  Cali- 
fornia to  various  members  of  his  family. 

Each  letter  is  interesting  and  many  contain  information  of  real 
historic  value,  and  I cannot  agree  with  the  editor  who  states  in  his 
introduction,  that  they  may  contain  nothing  of  historical  importance. 

Young  Hutton  was  an  assistant  to  Lieutenant  Ord,  who  made  our 
original  Los  Angeles  city  survey  in  1849.  His  remarks  on  Los  Angeles 
and  about  the  people  he  knew  here  are  amusingly  interesting — and 
he  tells  his  story  of  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  New  Almaden,  and 
San  Francisco  in  the  same  manner,  giving  us  insight  into  the  ways 
of  the  people  of  importance  of  each  locality — and  he  gives  us  enough 
of  the  frivolous  to  make  interesting  reading. 

Mr.  Waters  has  included  a biographical  sketch  of  Hutton,  who 
later  became  an  engineer  of  importance,  living  until  1901  and  taking 
part  in,  or  directing,  many  of  the  noted  engineering  projects  of  the 
nation. 

The  editor’s  notes  are  full  and  are  in  the  right  place — at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  where  they  should  be  for  the  better  usage,  instead  of  the 
end  of  the  volume,  as  so  often  the  case — where  they  are  completely 
overlooked.  This  little  book  is  a mine  of  interesting  information  for 
the  student  of  local  history. 

JOHN  BI DWELL;  PRINCE  OF  CALIFORNIA  PIONEERS.  By 
Rockwell  D.  Hunt.  The  Caxton  Printers,  Ltd.,  Caldwell,  Idaho, 
(c.d.  1942)  463  pp.  Index,  Portraits,  Illustrations.  8°  $3.50. 

Before  the  American  Conquest  the  great  inland  valleys  of  California 
had  but  few  settlers,  all  the  development — if  development  it  might  be 
called — had  been  made  along  the  coast.  There  were,  however,  three 
foreigners  (all  settlers  other  than  those  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  blood 
were  called  foreigners)  that  were  outstanding,  and  whose  names  have 
lived  in  the  history  of  the  state — those  three  men,  each  named  John, 
and  in  the  order  of  their  arrival,  were  Dr.  John  Marsh,  who  settled  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  near  the  present  site  of  Stockton — John  (or 
Johann)  Sutter,  who  established  a little  empire  where  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento now  stands — and  John  Bid  well,  long  associated  with  Sutter,  but 
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who  later  built  his  own  empire  along  Chico  Creek  further  up  the  great 
Sacramento  Valley.  Of  the  three,  the  first  was  void  of  both  heart  and 
character.  John  Sutter’s  heart  was  great,  but  he  was  a man  with  feet 
of  clay,  while  John  Bid  well  was  great  of  heart,  and  a character  as 
sturdy  as  the  great  Hooker  Oak  on  his  home  place  at  the  Rancho  Chico. 

The  first  two  Johns  have  both  been  honored  with  printed  biographies 
in  book  form,  Sutter  having  had  no  less  than  five  volumes  devoted  to 
his  life;  but  not  until  the  present  time  has  John  Bidwell  been  honored 
with  a full  length  biography. 

Now  Dean  Rockwell  Hunt,  who  as  a young  man  had  known  Bid- 
well  personally,  has  written  in  his  John  Bidwell:  Prince  of  California 
Pioneers,  a full  and  glowing  account  of  this  truly  important  Cali- 
fornian’s life. 

John  Bidwell  came  to  California  in  1841  with  the  first  overland 
emigrant  train  to  enter  the  present  boundaries  of  the  state,  stopping 
first  at  Dr.  John  Marsh’s  rancho  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Diablo — his  impres- 
sions and  opinions  of  that  unlovable  character  being  the  first  given  to 
the  world  of  Dr.  Marsh.  Then  making  his  way  to  Sutter’s  Fort  he 
became  associated  with  the  doughty  “lord  of  New  Helvetia,”  becoming 
his  confidant,  and  remaining  in  his  employ  for  years,  until  he  obtained 
his  own  great  Rancho  Chico.  During  these  years  with  Sutter,  Bidwell 
took  part  in  almost  every  activity  of  California — even  to  joining  one 
faction  of  the  Mexicans  in  their  internal  revolts.  Again  in  the  Bear 
Flag  Revolt  he  was  active,  and  was  made  an  officer  in  Fremont’s  Cali- 
fornia Battalion. 

After  the  Conquest,  Bidwell  had  his  share  of  mining  for  gold,  and 
undoubtedly  obtained  the  money  with  which  he  bought  his  beloved 
Rancho  Chico  by  his  mining  operations  at  Bidwell’s  Bar  on  the 
Feather  River. 

All  through  his  long  life  John  Bidwell  was  at  the  forefront  of  public 
life — being  elected  to  office  on  various  occasions — once  as  State  Senator 
in  California,  again  as  California  Representative  to  United  States  Con- 
gress at  Washington.  He  held  many  minor  offices,  and  was  appointed 
Brigadier  General  of  State  Militia  by  Governor  Stanford  in  1861. 

General  Bidwell  prided  himself  in  the  tide  of  “farmer,”  and  probably 
as  a great  agriculturist  he  had  no  peer  in  the  annals  of  California.  His 
reputation  in  the  agricultural  world  was  national.  But  not  alone  as  a 
great  agriculturist  but  also  as  a great  educator  was  John  Bidwell  out- 
standing. Early  in  the  formative  years  of  the  University  of  California, 
Bidwell  was  made  a member  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  later  he  was 
a founder  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico. 

Always  a friend  of  the  oppressed,  he  was  a friend  of  the  California 
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Indian,  and  he  ever  protected  those  Indians  whose  rancherias  stood  on 
his  estate  against  the  injustices  heaped  upon  them  by  the  rank  and 
file  of  white  settlers.  He  too,  befriended  the  Chinese  and  suffered 
heavily  financially  from  boycotts  brought  against  him  for  employing 
a few  Chinese  on  his  ranch  during  the  anti-Chinese  activities  of  the 
’70’s  and  ’8o’s,  even  to  the  point  of  having  his  life  threatened. 

All  of  these  points  and  more,  Dr.  Hunt  brings  out  in  his  excellent 
book.  He  tells  of  Bidwell’s  dislike  and  mistrust  of  Fremont — showing 
that  contemporaries  held  the  same  opinions  of  the  “great  pathfinder’’ 
that  students  of  history  have  deducted  from  the  records  of  Fremont’s 
many  “misadventures.” 

Of  Bidwell’s  long  and  happy  married  life,  Dr.  Hunt  tells  us  much, 
and  gives  no  little  credit  for  the  General’s  successful  career  to  his  wife, 
Annie  Kennedy — and  we  deduct  that  much  of  his  prohibition  ardor 
was  due  to  his  wife’s  influence.  His  great  interest  in  the  fight  for  pro- 
hibition gained  him  the  nomination  for  President  of  the  United  States 
on  the  National  Prohibition  Ticket  in  1892. 

Bidwell  had  his  many  enemies,  as  have  all  men  of  worth  and  action, 
but  after  a study  of  conditions  surrounding  his  life  activities,  it  may 
be  said  that  most  of  the  vilification  hurled  at  him  in  public  and  private 
life,  was  due  to  party  politics  of  those  who  attempted  to  blacken  his 
record. 

Dr.  Hunt  has  done  a wonderfully  complete  job  of  the  life  of  his  Cali- 
fornia hero,  and  students  of  history  are  indebted  to  him  for  col- 
lecting, bringing  together,  and  publishing  the  facts  concerning  this 
outstanding  California  character.  The  book  will  fill  a long  standing 
void  on  the  shelves  of  Californiana. 
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No.  i The  California  Overland  Express,  the  Longest  Stage-ride 
in  the  World,  by  William  Tallack.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Carl  I.  Wheat,  and  a check-list  of  published 
material  by  J.  Gregg  Layne.  (Published  in  1935,  a re- 
print from  the  Quarterly  for  June  and  September,  1935, 
Vol.  XVII,  Nos.  2 and  3.) 

(Out  of  Print) 

REPRINTS  OF  MAPS  AND  DOCUMENTS 

No.  1.  Lieutenant  E.  O.  C.  Ord’s  map  of  the  “Ciudad  de  Los 
Angeles”  of  1840,  reproduced  on  heavy  paper,  suitable 
for  framing,  from  the  Quarterly  for  December,  1935. 


(Vol.  XVII,  No.  4). 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $1.00 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.50 


No.  2.  Powell’s  sketch  of  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  made  in 
March,  1850.  Print  made  by  Edwin  Grabhorn,  issued 
as  frontispiece  of  Quarterly , Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  March, 


1936. 

Price  to  members,  per  copy $0.50 

Price  to  non-members,  per  copy $1.00 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 

A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1910, 
inclusive,  per  copy $1*50 

Publications  for  the  years  1911  to  1934, 

inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $1*25 

1931  Annual $2.50 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only,  at  the  special 
price  of  $35.00. 

Quarterly  Publication,  commencing  March,  1935,  to  members, 
per  copy,  $1.00;  to  non-members,  per  copy  $1.50. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  Sales  Tax) 
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